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ScATTKRBD throughout several countries on the western 
shores of Europe, there are to be tbunil various confess- 
edly ancient tribea of our fellow-men, between which 
there still exists a marked affinity in point ut' language. 
They are generally supposed to be the earliest waves of 
that tide of population which proceeded westward in 
Europe, till stopped in their progress by the sea, and 
most of them occupy ut this moment nearly the same 
ground which they did in the days of Caesar. If the 
sources of some of those rivers with which we have been 
long acquainted, have hitherto baffled all the enterprise 
of our travellers, so has the origin of those primitive 
races, the research of the learned. Their dialects being 
the children of one common Parent, and this unques- 
tionably a very ancient tongue, these various tribes of 
coorse, belong to a people correspondingly ancient ; but 
the neglect of their dialects has, in its measure, contri- 
buted to a discordance of sentiment with regard to the 
people, since, in the absence or deficiency of other data, 
languages may so far be regarded as the chronologj' of 
nations. 

But whatever may be the opinion formed as to their 
descent, the treatment of these distinct races is a question 
of far greater importance than that of their origin or 
antiquity ; and it is certainly singular that every thing 
which has hitherto been done for them in the busineaa 



of education ot laoral improvement has been the result 
not of any kind and considerate legislative interference 
or enactment, but of individual philanthropy and much 
entreaty. Prejudices of the narrowest order have been 
cherished for ages, particularly with regard to the lan- 
guage in which they have been bom, and left far be- 
hind in the march of improvement, their present state 
has actually been ascribed, and even lately, to inaptitude 
for civilization, instead of its true and only cause, — the 
wantofavemacularliterature, and of intelligent discourse 
with them in their own tongue. The language spoken 
in the vicinity of each of these tribes is of course that 
of the reigning power, and for ages most of them have 
been told that their only chance for elevation lay through 
that medium, though they did not understand it, nor do 
they understand it now. 

These remarks apply in all their force, not only to the 
Basque language spoken both in Spain and France, and 
of which there are at this moment several dialects, and 
the Bas Bretagne spoken by a large population in Brit- 
tany, Belle Isle, and on the banks of the Loire running 
in towards the centre of France, but they apply to four 
dialects of the same parent spoken within the United 
Kingdom, including at least four millions of British sub- 
jects. Individual benevolence and earnest pleading 
have at last achieved for Wales, and in part for the 
Highlands and the Isle of Man, what ought to have 
been effected in ages long befiire the present generation. 
Indeed Wales now stands pre-eminent among these Cel- 
tic tribes for the advantages which she enjoys ; but in 
Ireland, where at least three millions converse in Irish 
daily, to say nothing at present respecting oral instruc- 
tion, the business of education in the vernacular tongue 
is only just begun. It is not that there have been no 
resolutions passed by the legislature in formerages, after 
deliberate and frequent discussion, terminating uniform- 
ly in one opinion, — the necessity for employing the Ian- 



guage spoken daily ; but in the following pages the reader 
will find that all these resolutions were as nothing, — that 
in IN) instance did they lead to nny course of action, — Chat 
eadi of them was but the espression of an unpursiied 
order — Vox el preeierea nihil. He will find that so en- 
tirely has the subject been neglected or opposed, that it 
i» now aboTe one hundred and sixteen years since the 
last of these public expressions of a sense of duty ■was 
uttered ; and that, though Irish education and oral in- 
struction were precisely what this people at that time re- 
quired, and require still, then it was that in regta^l to 
these subjects, all parties at home drew the curtains 
and retired to rest. In the following pages the reader 
may then observe what others were doing elsewhere 
while they slept. 

In becoming more intimately acquninted with the sister 
kingdom, it will become a received masim, that whatever 
evils exist, they are not to be, as they have often been, all 
run into one, or ascribed to one source, and of course 
one remedy or one species of benevolence cannot meet 
her condition. Each-ot' those evils requires to be indivi- 
dually and wisely met with patience and kindness. Par- 
ticular departments of her four provinces differ from 
each other as much as if they were a thousand miles 
apart, — the main land is surrounded, especially on the 
west and soutli, by thousands of Islanders, living ile- 
tMhed in the adjoining seas, and the whole population 
of seven millions and a half is divided into two distinct 
classes, who daily speak two very different languages. It 
is to one of these languages, the Native Irish, and the 
people who use it constantly, that our attention must be 
confined in the subsequent pages. 

If an accurate knowledge of the real state and condi- 
tion of many a neglected distnct in Ireland be desired, 
it is absolutely necessary that a vigilant eye be fixed on 
this language. For illustration, Imaya«k, what should 
we think of any man, when referring evea M Sc)M.\wn^ 



who should affirm, that in reference to it, there ci 
no pressing occasion for carrying education much far- 
ther at present, as the average now able to read there 
is about the highest in the world. " If," he says, " you 
have one in nine, if not eight, able to read, what can you 
say to other countries ?" I reply, we have first to say, in 
reference to Scotland, there happens to be another Ian- 
gauge spoken there, and that the average in our High- 
land? and Islands is but as one to sixteen or seventeen. 
Now in the same manner, when any writer with regard 
to Ireland numbers up her 560,000 English scholars, 
then looks at the average as one to twelve or thirteen, 
and begins to speculate as to the state of education — we 
have to add — bill there is aiwthei- language spoken there ; 
and oh what a falling-off is here, whether we look at 
average or particulars ! Perhaps not one in sijrty able to 
read, and that only within these very few years, or one 
in tfuo hundred under tuition, is an average sufficiently 
melancholy. But every average supposes certain parti- 
culars or exceptions, compared with which the average 
itself would be a paradise. Now for the actual state of 
things, whether as to education or oral instruction, in 
certain Irish mountains and plains and islantU, v.e must 
refer the reader to what follows. 

Did this people constitute only a small proportion of 
the population, our duty by them would be the same ; 
but when their number in comparison with the aggre- 
gate body has become so large, it is not saying too much 
when we affirm, that there is nothing which essentially 
regards their beat interests, that can safely be viewed as 
inferior to a subject of national importance. It is not 
denied that in contemplating the important interests of 
the United Kingdom, generally, the effectual improve- 
ment of Ireland is now the question of by far the great- 
est national importance. It is no longer important to 
Ireland alone, but almost equally so both to England 
and Scotland, and that not since the Union only, but 
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since the application ol' steum-iiavigatiun. For though 
always lying in the bosom of Great Britain, as if intend- 
ed by nature for the most intimate and cordial con- 
nexion, past ages have shown how possible it was for 
' nations intersected by a narrow frith' to abhor each 
other. These days are now past, it is hoped, for ever ; 
at all events, the estate is now one, and the moral condi- 
tion of any given spot in it must needs become the in- 
terest of all, otherwise it cannot now be long before the 
effects are felt in every corner of the empire. Let not 
then the present condition of the Native Irish popula- 
tion be disregarded. Setting political union altogether 
out of view, a bridge across St George's Channel could 
not more efiectually have opened up Ireland to us, or this 
country to it, than the invention referred to has done. To 
check or obstruct intercourse between the people of these 
lands, if once practicable, is now impossible. The channel 
between them ia now no obstruction, and the people of 
both countries, to a great degree, like kindred waves, 
must affect each other, if not mingle into one. Already 
we have about ninety or one hundred thousand of the 
Irish in London, about or above thirty thousand in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, to say nothing of other 
places. 

Past neglect may be regretted ; so it ought to be, and 
so it will ; but the crisis to which we have come is not 
to be deplored. It had been far better for both coun- 
tries had it arrived long since. An interchange of kind 
ofiicQa is now no more a thing of choice, — a matter of 
option, if we have any regard for the prosperity and 
morals of Great Britain ; and it is a good thing, when 
circumstances conspire to render the duty we owe to 
God and man imperious. If- we are governed by sound 
Christian principle, the improvement of such Irish dis- 
tricts must follow as one effect of such frequent inter- 
course. This may, or, at least, certainly should rouw^ 




the duties of brotherhood, and ultimately increase the 
sum of national happineiW] and peace, and power. 

'Tia thus rcwiprocatiog, each with each, 
AltemBtoly [he nadonB leam and teach ; 
WMle Providence enjoins ta eveij toul 
A union with the vast tenvq^ueoua whole. 

In such circumstances, the history of a people, with 
reference to their intellectual and moral condition, must 
prove interesting as well as profitable, and an acquaint- 
ance with it is an incumbent duty. But the history of 
the Native Irish, as such in any sense, has never been 
written. Noticed they have been, casually, in connex- 
ion with Danish and Norman invaders, — with Saxon, 
and English, and Scottish settlers-; but, viewed as an 
ancient and distinct race, with a language peculiar to 
themselves, to pursue the thread of their narrative is, at 
present, next to impossible. The following pages, there- 
fore, must be considered merely as an attempt, accurate, 
I believe, as far as it goes, but still only an essay, which 
may perhaps be of some utility to a future historian. 

At the same time, the object in preparing these pages 
was neither the amusement of the writer, nor the mere 
entertainment of his reader. Interest him, he hopes, 
they will, but something beyond mere interest is intend- 
ed. As to their moral condition in past ages and the 
present hour, here are certain tracts of our own coun- 
try or kingdom laid open for consideration, but with no 
odier view than to suggest how it is possible to convey 
something more than fiigitive good, or temporal happi- 
neas only, to a long-negleeted though warm-hearted 
people. When we say long-neglected, die reader will find 
that this is spoken advisedly, not in ignorance of all, or 
rather the little that has been done in past ages for the 
Native Irish, or of all that has been effected or proposed, 
within the last ten or fifteen years. Yet, whh every 
disposition to rejoice in the recent exercise of more be- 



nevoient feeling, it may still be added, when looking at 
the great body of this people, — without a vernacular li- 
terature, irithout books, without schools, and without 
the ministration of the divine word in their native lan- 
guage, why marvel at the state of many parts of this 
fine country ? If Wales, unable or unwilling to help 
herself, which she was not, had been so left, what had 
been the condition of England ? — If the Highlands and 
Islands, what the condition of Scotland ? But the po- 
pulation of both these put together amounts not to above 
a third of the Native Irish in number. Besides, the in- 
habitants of Wales and the Highlands in general dwell 
apart and alone. It is not so with the Native Irish, as 
the following statements will prove. In every province 
of Ireland, and one might almost say in every county, 
there are to be found the Irish districts, properly so call- 
ed. It is repeated, therefore, — without a vernacular lite- 
rature, and solid Christian oral instruction, among an 
ancient, shrewd, and interesting people, swarming 
through every part of the island, are there no specific 
and appropriate remedies ? When speaking in good car- 
neat of this country, the writer has been too often there, 
and seen too much of every province, to think for one 
oMment of ascribing its present state to any one cause. 
He desires not to dwell so much on the presence of evil 
as the absence of good ; but, until there be conveyed in- 
to the possession of this people, through the medium of 
tkeir daily speech, some of the same blessings, which in 
ours have raised us to our present level, all other 
s^emes and plans must prove in the infallible result 
just what they have ever done, — inefficacious and vain. 
On both sides of the channel considerable curiosity 
has recently been excited as to this particular branch of 
British subjects, but a distinct account of whatever has 
actually been done hy them or for them does not exist. 
Tbejirst Section of this volume, therefore, refers more 
immediately to men and books ; the second to schools of 






learning, the Ikirdinclmlna the important subject of oral 
instruction. These, instead of having any such epithets 
us literature, learning, or instruction applied to them, 
some may denominaCe a history or sketch of illiteracy ; 
and, in certain connexions, it will be found, so does the 
writer. Yet poor as the story is, although centuries 
are included, and poor as it ever must be, he has pre- 
ferred the titles given, that, in their extreme poverty, 
we might read with greater effect, as well our obliga- 
tions to bring up the arrear, as the extent of obligation 
manifestly imposed on all who became acquainted with 
the facts of the case. 

The statements given thus far, if impartially consi- 
dered, involve, it is presumed, an answer to all the ob- 
jections which have ever been brought against the em- 
ployment of the Irish language ; but as these give occa- 
sion to state varioi« collateral proofs of the necessity and 
importance of the vulgar tongue being employed, as the 
only effectual agent in this instance, just as in every 
other, the objections themselves, such as they are, have 
been noticed in the fmirtk Section, As the extent of the 
case, — the extent to which the Irish language is in daily 
use, has been much misunderstood, and is still much 
disputed, the^k Section will furnish the reader with 
some data, which may enable him to judge for himaelf. 
The sixth Section refers to regions in our native land 
of which most parsons have never heard, and of which 
no distinct account is to be found in books ; but, as the 
peculiar condition of the Islanders of Ireland was never, 
Ijefore brought under the public eye, a hope is indulged 
that they will not, cannot now be forgotten. 

As for the desiderata mentioned in the subsequent 
Sections, the reader had best consult them for himself, 
though, of course, it is supposed that he has read thus 
far. But it will there be observed, that the author pr&- 
poses no application to government, — no monied grants, 
— no foundation.';, — the formation of no new Society, — 




be passed. The objects are va- 
i character ; — some are moral, one 
1 such circumstances, he would 
rather appeal to the benevolent feeling of many intelli- 
gent minds, resident in various parts of Ireland — in va- 
rious parts of Britain. He has no mere party purpose 
whatever to serve, and he thinks the reader will watch 
in vain for any expression throughout these pages indi- 
cative of mere parly feeling. Still, there is surely 
enough here, and more than enough to excite the inquiry 
from many individuals living upon Irish ground — " But 
is there any way, by which / could contribute some share 
towards a better day ?" Certainly there is ; and I trust 
there will be found at least a little group of humane and 
intelligent men in the various cities and towns or coun- 
ties of Ireland, who will be disposed to add, — " Louses 
nouijaire" and we shall, should it be necessary, unos- 
tentatiously report progress, and tell, not only what is do- 
ing, but in what manner others could assist. But in other 
instances, and ultimately in many, if not in most, even 
this may not be necessary. It is quite 'possible to do 
much good on a limited yet energetic scale, where there 
is no incumbent necessity for either saying or writing 
one word respecting it. Time, which is invaluable, is 
thus redeemed, both to the doer and those who must 
have stopped to read his communications. In few words, 
should the writer succeed in promoting a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, in awakening a deeper and more 
enlarged sympathy for this long-neglected people in the 
hearts of those who ought to be interested, the various 
and needful remedies will be applied, and his end 
is gained. But either mode, or both, can by no means su- 
persede the necessity for the attention of others, and in this 
country, being drawn to the fulfilment of long-neglect- 
ed duty towards such a numerous class of fellow-sub- 
jects. 
The Irish language itself the writer cannot as yet. 
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speak, and perhaps never will. As a medium of com- 
muniaUiony therefore^ he cannot feel ihe ^ithusiastic at- 
tachment of a native^ and^ it is presumed, may there- 
fore be admitted as a safer, if not an unprejudiced wit- 
ness. But, regarding it as a medium of thought and 
feding between the people themselves, having witness- 
ed for himsdf the deep hold which it has of the hearty he 
hesitates not to add, that in all the measures here recom- 
mended and enforced, the language itself alone will be 
found to operate like the insertion of leaven, and will 
lend to each of these measures a corresponding,—- <ui ir- 
resistible energy. Meanwhile, if the reader desires to 
understand the actual condition of this people, the au- 
th<Hr has only to request diat he will suspend his judg- 
ment till he has got to the conclusion, and then, taking 
it all in all, let him say if there is to be found within 
the limits of this kingdom a case of such urgency, where 
we are called to an application of the remedy by recol- 
lections of past neglect and long delay, at once so nu- 
merous and so painfbl. 
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WHAieves may be presumed ae to the character and attain- 
ments of any race of men, it is only by the examination of their 
own written compositiona, if they have Euch in possesalon, that 
we can arrive at any precision respecting the extent of their 
attainments in literature. With regard to the native Irish, 
however, such has been the singular fate of their manuscripts, 
and even such is their present condition, that difScultiea almost 
insuperable present themselves at the threshold of inquiry- 
Many of these, uni^uestionably, perished in the Danish inva- 
sions of the uintb atid tenth centuries, and that singular species 
of policy wluch obtained for centuries after the Anglo-Norman 
invasioD, must account for the loss of many others.' Collec- 
tiona of others are, it is true, happily still in existence; but 
whether those of greatest value arc to be found in this king- 
dom, or on the continent, it is impossible for any one to affirm. 
The probability is, that they are abroad. 
I am aware of the valuable collection in Trinity College, 
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DoHiOy of that in the Bodkian lAhaaj', and the Cottoiiian 
maniucripCB, as well as the treasure eontained m the Chandos 
collection ai Stowe ; part of whidi, in finir TolimieBqvarto^ with 
a Latin tnoislation, has been recently printed at the diarge of 
the proprietor^ his Grace the Doke of Buddn^ianL. Besides 
these, there are Tarioos manuscripts in the p om c anion hf Irish 
gentlemen, members of the Ibemo-Celtic Society, and others, 
some of whidi are of considerable antiquity. Of the more mo- 
dem compositions of the two last centuries the titular Bishop 
of Corichas at least ten thousand quarto pages transcribed. Were, 
howerer, the more ancient Irish manuscripts, now in the King^s 
•library at Copenhagen, or the still larger eidlectiflD id die Royal 
Library at Paris, examined ; were the Spanish manuscripts de- 
df^iered, or the stores which are bdiered to be deposited in 
the Vatican ; it is almost certain that the daims of the Irish, to 
a Tery early cultivation of letters, would be set at rest, and ad- 
mitted by aU. 

Ancient records, the very deciphering of which was strangely 
regarded in former times, as tending to endanger the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, were not likely to remain long in it, and hence 
we fuDy account for the fordgn collections ; but that, under 
the influence of the same fear, the laudable and natural desire 
of translating any part of these by a foreign power, should not 
hare been met and gratified, prores the extent to which the dread 
of Irish composition had gone.* At sucha period,prgudioe would 
consign to oblirion wfaaterer came within its power. Indeed, 
until the reign of James I., if not later, it seems to have been an 
object to diBoover every literary remain of the Old Irish, with a 
riew to its being either destroyed or concealed, t At the same 
time, no individual can, even at present, distinctly inform us, 
whether what we have in our possession be of real value or not, 
or whether these manuscripts are not nearly the only remaining 
source from which light might be thrown on the ancient his- 
tory of Ireland, and perhaps discover to us some of their ideas 
respecting other countries as well as their own. The stores 



4111 the rdgn <rf Elizabeth, the King oi Demnark applied toEogUmd for proper 
' ptmyityWbo might txaocUite the andent Irish books in his ponesdon; and an Irkb- 
• iiiB to Ixmdon, then in pris(Hi, being appfied to on the subject, was ready to engage 
ffltbaworiL Bat upon a coundl being caDed, a certain member, it is said, who may 
te namdeitf opposed the scheme, lest it might be prejudicial to the English in- 
terest, f Webb's AmOTsis, p. Ifl. Dub. 1791. 
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even in Dublin have never been impartially and thoroughly 
canvassed, nor does even a eomplete Catalogue Raisonni of the 
collection in Trinity College exist. 

I niHy repeat it, therefore, that the actual state of Irish ma- 
nust^ipti for these lost two hundred years, is one of the most 
striking illustratioDB of the power of prqudice, as to one branch 
of our national bistory, to which any historian can paint. In 
the most ancient and curious, which, I presume, must be 
abroad, historical narration there must be, of whatever value; 
assertions bIeo, many, in which the writer had no motive to fal- 
sify, though in various instances he might prove to be mista- 
Icen. But what is the amount of information in the^e nume- 
rous written compositions, no man can tell. We have been 
printing, very properly, ancient and modern Greek in parallel 
columns, — Turkish for the Turk, and struggling hard to deci- 
pher the hierc^lyphic* of Egypt ; but the records of one branch 
of the British population are still to be explored. Of the ma- 
nuscripts said to be in Spain, no one informs us whether they 
■re in the Escurial, or at Salamanca, Alcala, or elsewhere. Of 
the King's Library at Copenhagen, as there has never yet been 
a printed catalogue, nor the written one completed, what those 
RianuGcripte were, which a former monarcli wielied to have 
translated, we are yet to be told. In Paris, by a fcw these 
inanuscripis may be known to exist ; — in the Vatican they 
have slumbered since, and from before, the days of Wad- 
ding. Fragments have been translated hova a few at home, 
and if all the rest are of no higher value, we should have the 
leas reason to regret their neglect ; but chance specimens from 
a body of written compoEition are not like tile specimens of 
most other things. In odr present Elate, there is no judicious 
nun who would hazard more than conjecture, and, perhaps, 
add, — befbre you decide, examine, at least, what seem to be the 
most valuable, and are most valued in different libraries; and, 
before you return to your verdict, forget not the relative cha- 
racter of other nations. At present we are prepossessed vrith 
unexamined opinions ; and the positive assertions of national 
prejtidice, whether for or against the antiquity or value of Irish 
writing, have yet to be met by a positive and candid examina- 
tion of the writing itself At all events, there is one evil which 
has hitherto "pursued the an tiiiuitiesof Ireland, that the writers 
in general, who have knovm her language, have been deficient 



in critical kaonledge ; white thoEC who have pocseued the ge^ 
nnine spirit of criiiciBin, have not onlj been ignorant of her 
ancient tongue, but despised it." The language, however, of a 
people, wliich is at copious as our own, if not more so, can 
never prove a proper object of contempt ;' and the Bpirit which 
has begun to ehew itself in the nineteenth century, if it only 
continue, will at last do justice to this long-neglected race. 

That Irish hteratute, properly so called, ahould be in its pre< 
sent condition, is not owing to tbere having been no anxiety 
expressed by others "respecting it. Nearly a hundred years 
ago, we find even Dean Swift, who was certainly no Iriend to 
the language itself, requesting the Duke of Chandos to restore 
to Ireland, by presenting to the hhrary of Trinity, then newly 
erected, a large quantity of her ancient records, on paper and 
parchment, then in his Grace's posseseion, which had been cot-' 
lecCed, chiefly by Sir James Ware, and broaght to England by 
Lord Ckrendon-1' These, I believe, are still among the manu- 
scripts at Stowe. 

Edmund Burke also expressed much anxiety respecting the 
translation of these Irish records, and even prevailed on Sir 
John Seabright to send his manuscripts to Ireland for transla- 
tion. The same feeling on this subject has also prevailed on 
the Continent. To quote only one instance : — " C'est un prin- 
cipe incontestable, que, sur I'hisCoire de chaque pays, les an- 
nolea nationales, quaiid elle sont anciennes, autheniiques, et re- 
counues pour telles par les etrangers, mericent plus de foi que 
les annalea etrangeres." — " Plusieurs s^avans etrangers, recon- 
noisent que les Irlandois, ont des annalea d'une antiquity tr^ 
respectable, et d'une anthenticile a toute eprouve.''t 

In the year 1757, we find Dr Johnson writing to Dr O'Con- 
nor : — " I have long wished that the Irish literature were cul- 
tivated. Ireland is known by tradition to have been the seat 
of piety and learning ; and surely It would be very acceptable 
to those who are curious, either in the original of nations, or 
the affinity of languages, to be further informed of the revolu- 
tions of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious — I hope 
you will continue to cultivate this kind of learning, which has 
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lun so long neglected, und which, if it be suffered to Teinain in 
oblivion for another century, may, perhopa, never be retrieved." 
Twenty years after this, Johnson is writing to the same in- 
clividual, and on the same Bubject: — " If I have ever disap- 
pointed you, give me leave to tell you that you have likewise 
disappointed me. I expected great diecoveries in Irish antiqui- 
ty, and large publications in the Irish language ; but the worlil 
still remuDs as it was, doubtful and ignorant- What the Irish 
language is in itself, and Co what languages it has stSnity, are 
very interesting questions, which every man wishes to see re- 
solved that has any philological or historical curiosity. Dr Le- 
land begins his history too late : the ages which deserve an ex- 
act inquiry are those diaes, for mc/i there were, when Ireland 
was the school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
literature- If you could give a history, though imperfect, of 
the Irish nation from its conversion to Christianity to the in- 
vasion from England, you would amplify knowledge with new 
views and new ot^ecis. Set about it, therefore, if you can : do 
what you can easily do without anxious exactness. Lay the 
foundation, and leave the superstructure V) posterity."* 

The native Irish, it is well known, lay claim to high anti- 
quity with regard to literary pursuits, and the disposition to 
grant this, to a certain extent, seems to be rather on the in- 
crease. That a preindice should have existed was not wonder- 
fiiL The colloquial dialect itself having been actually out- 
lawed at an early age, and ilie policy which dictated this mea- 
sure having been pursued for i^es. it was to be expected, in the 
nature of things, that corresponding feelings would ensue as to 
all their written compositions. The reader, however, need not 
be alarmed at the idea of being about to be involved in the la- 
byrinth of Irish antiquities, or Inst in the traditions of a fnbu- 




Inus agE. At the same time, before coming to periods of indu- 
bitable certainty, it is btit fair that be should be put in posses- 
sion of a vetj few particulars, which may now be regarded as 
of equal credibility with those of Saxon or Norman hiatory : 
although, when speaking of literature or learned men, in reU' 
tioD to these remote ages, the existing state of every other na- 
tion in Europe is presumed to be kept in view. It was then 
but a portion of the population, and, comparatively, a very 
small one, who poasessed books or literature; for it is only 
since the invention of printing, or rather in our own times, that 
these are becoming the property of nations at large. 

Every reader of history is fjmiliar with the differeuce betl^een 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth, and the three following centu- 
ries. In Irish history there will be found a striking corre- 
spondence with the general idea entertained as to these twope- 
riods. The early invasions of Ireland by the Danes are coinci- 
dent with the appearance of learned men from that country in 
Britain, and on the continent of Europe. This may enable us 
lo form some idea of the land which gave them birth and edu- 
cation ; and serve to shew, whether it can stand a comparison 
with the Saxon or Continental literature of these times, when 
pretensions to a certain extent of knowledge are not now treated 
with contempt. 

With the existence of Patric, the mission of Palladius, or ex- 
ertions of Columba, we Jo not interfere ; but, whatever may be 
said of Ireland at that or au earlier period, by the seventh cen- 
tury there certainly must have been something inviting in the 
island, before it could become the place of resort, ficde slates, 
that then many Anglo-Saxons, of the noble and middle classes, 
left their country, and went there to study the Sacred Writings, 
— that the Irish received them hospitably, supplying them with 
books and gratuitous instruction.* It was towards the close of 
the seventh century, that Alfred, the Northumbrian king, in 
his youth, voluntarily went into Ireland, that be might pursue 
his studies, and of whom it was said, that the hooks revered by 
the Christians so engrossed his attention, as to procure for him 
the character of being most learned in the Scriptures.t Thia ac- 
count is in some degree strengthened by a poetical manuscript 
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in Irish, of which he was the reputed author- The subject of 
it is 'Ireland, and the things he found there.'* 

About the same period, Willihrord of Northumbrta proceed- 
ed to Ireland, the man who went as a Christian miasiouary into 
Friesiand, and ultimately settling at Wittenburg, now Utrecht, 
founded its school. Alcuine, the Anglo-Suxon, who afterwards 
wrote hialife, affirms, that he "studied twelve years in Ireland, 
under masters of high reputation, being intended for a preacher 
to many people." WiUibrord died iu Eptenarch in T39.+ 

" The best writers among the Saxons," says Worlon; " flou- 
rished about the eighth century. These were Aldhelm, Ceol- 
fride, Alcuine, and Bede, with whom 1 must also Join King 
Alfred." 

The Latin compositions of the fitst-meutioned are then said 
to have been ''' deemed extraordinary," and to have " excited 
the admiration of other countries,"^! — a commendation, however, 
which will disappoint any reader of the present day who looks 
into his writings, owing to his passion tor alliteration, and his 
ungovernable tancy. But still, for whatever learning he pos- 
sessed, he was materially indebted to Maildulf, on Irisliman, 
who had taken up his abode at Molmesbury. Under this tutor, 
who supported himself by his school, Aldhelm became versed 
in both Latin and Greek, and, though he pursued other studies 
under Adrian of Naples, an African, then in Britain, his ear- 
nest desire was to have returned to Maildulf, for whom he seems 
to have cherished the strongest regard — " I confesa," he says, 
" my dearest, whom I embrace with the tenderness of pure af- 
fection, that when, almut three years ago, I left your social in- 
tercourse, and withdrew from Kent, my littleness still was in- 
Banied with an ardent desire for your society. I should have 
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thought of it again) ea it is my wish to be with yon, [f the 
course of things and the change of time would have suffered 

Some of the most eminent among the Irieh of thoae tiracE 
were Albin and Cleioent, Claudius, Sedulius, Duni^ti, Eri- 
genu, Dungal. and others. 

Nov, in the sge of Alcuine und fiede, no mean jealousy ex- 
isted as to the att^nraents of these men, or the eminence of 
their country. The allusions which they make both to them 
and to it are (Vequent, and are beginning to be regarded with 
the same candour which is justly paid to their own acquire- 
ments. If Alcuine ia admitted to have been the instructor of 
Charlemagne, why not admit his authority for Clement being 
oneof his Irish assietants at Porie, and Albin at Ticiuum or 
Pavia, the two earliest schools of learning in Europe ? What- 
ever truth there is in the statement of Notker Balbalus, that, 
upon their arrival in Prance from Ireland, they proclaimed 
" that they hod wisdom to sell, and demanded only food and 
raiment for reward," — the trodilion, that they wereengaged by 
diaries, stands on the same foundation with the beat authenti- 
cated traditions of the times.f 

As for Claudius and Seduliue, these are the two natives of 
Ireland on whom Uasber mainly depended in his " discourse 
on the religion anciently professed by the Irish and British." 
The commentary of Claudius on the Galatiane is printed, j; and 
his work on Matthew is in the British Museuni.§ An ancient 
copy of Sedulius on the Epistles of Paul is now before me, 
which I have frequently consulted with pleasure.|| 
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A work held in high eelimation in the dark ages, snd taught 
in their Berainaries, was a disquisition of Marcianua de Capella, 
who lived in the fiflh centurj. It camprised the subjects of 
grantnar and rhetoric, logic and arithmetic, music, geometry, 
and astronomy. "' Among the royal manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum," eays Warton, " a manuscript occurs written 
about the eleventh century, which is a commentary on these 
nine books of Capella, compiled by Duncan, an Irish bishop, 
and given to his scholars in the monastery of St RhemigiuE."* 
To this, Warton might have added, that the monastery referred 
to was in the county of Down. 

Erigena, and Dungal, who was the correspondent of A Icuine, 
are mentioned by name ss two, among other Irish scholars, 
who at that period took refuge in France jf and in an ancient 
catalogue in the inonaBlery at Favia, written in the tenth cen- 
tury, is a book in Irifih, under the head of "- Books given by 
Bungol piecipuus Scotoruin.":t: John Erigena, or John the 
Irisbman, is known for his eminence as a scholar, especially as 
a Grecian. About the year 860, he translated from the 
Greek four treatises of Dionysius, styled the Areo]>agi(e,§ 
(a supposititious work written after the fourth century;) and 
the Scholia of Maximus on Gregory the theolt^ian, i. e. Gre- 
gory Xazianzen ; but hi s principal work was entitled " De Di- 
visione Nature," written at the request of Charles the Bald, of 
which some account may be found in Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. II 

Such were a few of the Native Iribh who assisted in the work 
ofinstruclion,bothin their Dwncountry and on the continent. It 
is true, wemustnot form too magnificent ideasof these men, who 
were then patronised by kings, or invited lo promote their edu- 
cation, and lay the foundation of schools which aflerwards rose 
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10 eminence, especially at the revival of letters t but, amidat 
the scholars of hia day, Erigena seems to have been considered 
conspicuous. Even Warton admits the probabiUtj of hia having 
" taken a journey to Athens, and spent many years in study- 
ing not only the Greek, hut the Arabic and Chaldee lu)- 
guagea;"* of which one proof may be taken from his transla- 
tion of one of Aristotle's norka into Chsldaic, Arabic, and La- 
tin-t We foi^et not that his principal work contributed its 
share to it species of dialectic philosophy, or rather folly, which 
continued through the dark ages to hold many in perplexity, 
and drove others to inlideiity : for of the great division of the 
schoolmen in which all this terminated, Erigena h»3 been con- 
sidered the ri;mote parent of the Nominalists. It is chiefly as 
a scholar that he is here noticed. Anastasius, the librarian of 
the Vatican, in a letter to Charles, said that he was " astoniah- 
ed how such a ' vir barbarus,' placed in the very ends of the 
world, so remote from conversation with matikitid as this 
Irishman John was, coald comprehend such things with his in- 
tellect, and transfuse them so ably into another language." So 
ancient is the ignorant prejudice against the fine natural capa- 
city of this hitherto neglected people ! 

In an early part of the ninth century died Angus or .£ngus 
Ceile lie, a Culdee, who, among other things, wrote the 
" Psalter na rann," an abridged history, in Irish, of the de- 
scendants of Abraham till after the death of Moses. And even 
in the tenth, we have a glossary, explaining the difficult words 
of his native language, by Cormac MacCuillionan, in which 
there are many references to the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues. But we have already past the brink of general bar- 
barism. The darkness of the ninth and tenth centuries is pro- 
verbial, OS affecting every country in Europe, and Britain fully 
as much as Ireland. To her history, therefore, it is no disparage- 
ment that we can then find but httle worth notice. 

In the eleventh century, about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, one Itishinan, by his talents, rendered his name conspi- 
cuous, — Marianns Scotus, who died at Fulde in Germany, 
aged AS, in lOSS.]: His chronicle from the birth of Christ to the 
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year 1083, nhidi is esieeined, has been continued by the Abbe 
Dobechin to 1200 ;■ and an edition of it, with thatof Martin of 
Poland, was printed in the sixteenth century by John Herold 
of Basil, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth.t In the curious and 
learned catali^e of manuscripts in the library of the Emperor 
of Germany, 8 volumes folio, by Peter LambeecluB, composed 
in the seventeenth century, we are told that there is a copy of 
" all the Epistles of Paul in the hand-writing of Marianus 
Seotus, done in the yeilr 10T9, illustrated with marginal and 
interlineary annotations. "J He wrote also similar comineiila- 
ries on the Psalms, and a harmony of the evongelists.f Tri- 
themiuB says, that " be was most learned in the Scrip- 
tures ;"|| and Sigebert, " the most learned man of his age-"^ 
In the journal of the learned and accurate Humphrey Wanley 
there is the following entry, dated lath August, 1730: — 
" Mr O'SuUivan hkewise acquainted me, that the library of 
those learned men who went fVom Ireland with Marianus Sco- 
tuE, A. D- 1058, is yei remaining in some church in Uatisbati, 
and has lately been seen there."** 

Tighemach, the Irish annalist, was contemporary with Ma- 
rianus, and died in 1088, two years afUr him. His Irish ai>- 
nals to his own day, partly in Latin and partly in Irish, were 
txmtinued by one Magrath to the year 1405, — a copy of whicii 
is among the manuscripts in Trinity College.tt 

The first tract in the Hibernica of Harris is a history of the 
Angio-Norman invasion of Ireland from 1168 to 1171- This 
is a translation by Sir George Caiew, afterwards Karl of Tot* 

t Ijlimaifs HiiL D]»., letter M. t WlKon, Bvo, 1. cclliL 
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nesB, from the French. But the French itself, which is in Tcrec, 
after the fashion of the time, is only a translation fVom the 
Nntite Irish raanuEcript, written by Manrice O'Begati, the indi' 
Tidual who was employed bjDeimod, KingofLeinster, as am- 
bassador to Strongbow. This tract, sach as it is, was translat- 
ed into English, and published by Harris in Dublin in 1770, 
that is, six hundred years after it had been written. Lord 
Lytteltmi, in his History of Henry the Second, quotes the 
French translation from a manuscript in the Lambeth Lib- 

As "it cannot but seem strange," says Harris, " that in 
ibe thirteenth century an Irishnian should be eonrted to 
undertake a version into French," Godfrey, or Gotofrid of 
Waterford, deserves to be noticed. He wastheauthor of trana- 
lations into that language from Latin, Greek, and Arabic, of 
Dares Phrygios, Eutroplus, and the Secretum Secretorum 
ascribed (erroneously) to Aristotle. Harris here alludes to 
Godtrey's swn expressions in his preface to the latter, in 
which, addressing himself to a French nobleman who encour- 
aged bim, he says, " To other books which you already have, 
you desire to add a book called Secretum Secretorum, or ■ 
Treatise of the GoTemment of Kings and Princes, and for ibis 
end you have requested me, that I would, for your sake, trans- 
late the said work from Latin into French, which I already 
translated from Greek into Arabic, and into Latin," &c.+ In 
the library of M. Colbert, these three treatises, on yellum, wei* 
long preserved in a folio volume, in which, besidea an exposi- 
tion of the articles of Faith and the Lord's Prayer ia French, 
there is also included the Elucidarium. " Now," say Quetif 
and Eckard, quoted by Harris, " all these are written not only 
in the same hand-writing with the other works before-men* 
tioned, which are certainly Gotofrid's, but also the style and 
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manner of orthographsr are the same."* " The Lucydayre, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde," says WarWn, " is translaicd 
trom a favoaTJIe old French poem called Li Lusidure, a work 
in dialogue, conlaining the eum of Christian Theology altiibut- 
ed to Anselm,"+ and by others to Honorius of Autun.J 
" Again," he sayi, " in the king's library at Paris, there is a 
translation of Dares Fhrygius into Ferncb rhymes by Godfrey 
of Walerford, an Irish writer, not mentioned by Tanner, in the 
thirteenth century ;" and, referring again to this period, he 
adds, " Darea Phrygiua, Eulropius, early translated into Greek 
at Constantinople, and Aristotle's Secrelum Secrelorum appear- 
ed about the Hame time in French ;"§ thus confirming the ac- 
count edready given of Godfrey, who seems to have died in 
France, and probably at Paris. 

Thomas Hibernicus, or Thomas of Palmerslown, bom in the 
county of Kildare, towards the declension of the thirteenth 
centnry, and well known at the beginning of the fourteenth, 
was an ecclesiastic who belonged to aeilher of the orders of the 
Friars. He became a fellow of the Sorbonne, and from the 
Bibliotheqae compiled by Quetif and Eckard, it appears that 
he bequeathed the books he had written, with other manu- 
scripts, and a sum of money, to that collie, |[ One of the tracts 
in the Sorbonne is entitled " Liber de Tribus Punctis Cbris- 
tianie Religionis," or three points of the Christian religion, 
which he explains as roaCters of faith, of command, or prohi- 
bition. His " Flores Biblicos, or Tabula Originalium, sive 
ManipniuaFlonim," first pubUshed at Venice in 1482, has been 
often reprinted, as at Antwerp in l£G8 and 1580; Geneva, 
1614, and Paris, 1G03.f 

The fourteenth century, to which we hsre now come, is 
rendered interesting by the appearance of one man, who is well 
entitled to the grateful recollections of the Native Irish — Ri- 
chard FiizrauphorFitzralph, Archbishopof Armagh, frequent- 
ly denominated Richard Armachanus. The place of his birth 
is said to have been Dundalk ; the precise year I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but his various appointments being notcfl 
vritb such accuracy, prove in some degree the interest which 
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his character had exdted. According to Le Neve's Fasti, on 
Ihe lOtb July, 1334, he was colhled Chancellor of Lincoln, 
and in 1336, became Archdeacon of Chester ; on the SOth 
April, 1337, he was [lersonally installed Dean of Litchfield, by 
Edward II[., aitil advanced to the see of Armagh on the Bth 
July, IS-i;, by Clement VI. 

This excellent man may not improperly be regarded as the 
WickliSb of Ireland; and he deserves the more attention, not 
only from his havinglived in theageimmeiliatelyjirecft/tiig-Wick- 
lifTe, but on account of the report respecting him, that he posse«S' 
ed, if not with bis own hand translated, the Scriptures of the 
New Testament into the Irish tongue. For tbe sake of Ire- 
land, therefore, as well as his own, he is entitled to some spe- 
cial notice; more particularly as this tradition is renderetl 
much more probable by tbe consideration of his character and 



From tbe year 1240, more than a hundred years before 
Fitzralph, the operations of the Mendicant Friars had afforded 
matter of controversy and complaint ; hut the immediate oc- 
casion of his engaging to arraign them cannot with certainty 
be traced. It has been afBrmed by a celebrated Irish Fran- 
ciscan, Luke Wadding, the historian of their order, that, ob- 
structed ill some attempt to remove the arnameata bebnging 
to a convent of Friars, they were protected, and iheir orna- 
ments preserved to them, when Fitzralph entered into thecon- 
troveiay of the day with great warmth and eagerness. Such 
an incident, indeed, might perhaps awaken Fitzralph to exer- 
tion ; but it h of more importance to otiscrve, that he had 
been educated at Oxford, the nucleus of the controversy, under 
Baconthorpe, a doctor of the Sorbonue, and determined oppo- 
nent of the Friars, who possessed great influence over his pu- 
pils. Fitzralph also was one of a select number of learned 
men who hod sat at the table of Richard de Bury, one of the 
most generous and ardent cultivators of learning in the four- 
teenth century." But whatever was the exciting cause, in 
1356, Fitzralph having occasion to be in London, in conse- 
quence of earnest solicitation, lutys Fox, he preached seven or 
eight sermons against the abuses of the Friars, which he after- 
wards repeated at Litchfield, and in Ireland at Drt^heda, 
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Dundalk, and Trim. Ofieiided with the poaitions contained in 
these discourses, the warden of the Franciscans or Minorite*, 
then established at Armagh, and those of the order of the 
Predicants, cited the Primate to answer for himself before the 
Pope ftt Avignon, To this bold measure on the part of the 
Friars, there was presented strong encouragement in the weU- 
known character of Clement, who "defended the interests of 
the church with a ital carried to excels, reserving to himself 
a multitude of benefices, which he presented at his will iii da- 
fiance of all former elections."* Fortunately, however, fbr 
Fitzralph, Clement died in I3d3, and was succeeded by a man 
of different views. Innocent VI., whose polie; it was to en- 
courage men of literature, and oblige the possessors of bene- 
fices to residence. Another circumstance, probabiy in favour of 
Fitzrulph, occurred the following year. The controversy re- 
specting the Irish primacy was then in dependence, anil in 
I3A3, Innocent had decided that the Archbishop of Armagh 
"should entitle himself Ptimute of of/ Ireland, and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin write himself Primate of Ireland." At all 
events, Fitzralph, in 13^7, appeared at Avignon, and pled his 
cause at length again and again. Innocent listeneil to him, 
and (Uyed all proceedings in England during the suit. The 
esunination being committed to four Cardinals, Fitzralph was 
long detained, and never returned to Ireland, but died at 
Avignon on the inth of November, ISGO, The MS. annals 
in the Cotton Library hint that he was poisoned by the Friar!. : 
of this there is no certain proof; but they allege that the con- 
troversy was terminated only by the absolute command of In. 
nocent. One of the Cardinals, on hearing of his deatli, open- 
ly protested, says Fox, " that the same day a mighty pillar of 
Christ's church wua fallen-" Ten years afterwards, his body 
,wu removed to Dundalk, by Stephen de Valle, Bishop of 
Meatih, and a monument raised over it, which still remained, 
HjrB Sir Thomas Ryves, so late aa the year IG31. 

The theme of Fitwolph at Avignon was founded on ihcsi- 
words — "Judge not according to the outward apptoronce, but 
judge righteous judgment." Hia various positions, committed 
to wtitiDg, he extended to a volume, which was afterwords 
published. The Friars mendicant were charged by him ai 
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many things acting directly in violation of their own rules, as 
undermining the stated duties of resident curates, but, above 
all, as violating the expiesB precepts of Scripture, which he 
very fVequentlj quotes, and to which he constantly appeals as 
paramount aathority. He laments over the decay of learning, 
and informed Innocent not only of the great decrease in the 
number of ibe students at Oxford, but that " no book could 
stir, either divinity, law, or physic, but these Friars were able 
and ready to buy it up;" nay, that " he himself had sent forth 
tVom Armagh to the university four of his own chaplains, who 
sent him word again that they could neither find the Sible, nor 
any other good profitable book in divinity, meet for their study, 
and therefore were minded to retiun home to their country."* 
The writings of Fitzralph were various, amounting to 
eighteen distinct tracts, on tbeolf^cal and other sulyects. 
Bellarmine thought that his writings " ought to be read with 
caution." Prateolus and others allow him to have possessed 
great accomplishments, but rank him among the heretics ; 
though Wadding, already mentioned, and of course not fa- 
vourable to his cause, is of a different opinion. Trithemiua, 
however, one of the most learned men in the fifleentl) cen- 
tury, has given a character of Fitzratph ; and when it is re- 
membered that he was an Abbot of the fienedicline Friars, he 
will not be suspected of partiality. This character he sums 
up in these words — " Vir in Divinis Scripturiseruditus, secularis 
philoBophia; jurisque canonici non ignarus, clarus mgenio, bw- 
inone scholasticus, in declamandis sermonibus ad populum ex- 
cellentis industris-"f Of the works of Fitzralph several are 
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mendoned by L'Advocat, the librarian and Orleans Professor in 
the Sorbonne, after which he adds, " These works prove their 
author to have thoroughly studied tlie Holy Scriptures, and his 
reasoning is very ingenious and forcible, but not entirely free 
from the errors which were afterwards revived by Wickliffe."" 
It 13 indeed not unworthy of notice, that in the very same 
year in which Fitzralph expired at Avignon, Wickliffe, at the 
age of thirty-aix, vias uUuted from his hitherto retired and si- 
lent life; and that when he came lo write hia Trialogus, he 
Bpeaks of Fitzralph as having preceded him, in terms of high 
commendation.t 

Were this eminent man, however, allowed to speak for him> 
self, the testimonies of others would not be required. Ti> 
warda the end of hia days he had committed to writing ihe 
history of his own life, of which Fox himself possessed a 
copy, and intended lo print it. In this he recounts at length 
the dangers and troubles through which he passed ; n 
an embargo laid on all the seaports by the King's letter 
a view to apprehend him, — a measure in perfecl 
with the course of Innocent's predecessor; he notices appeals 
against him to the number of sixteen, and yet that it was given 
to him to triumph over them all ; he records also, in what 
way " the Lord taught him, and brought him out of the pro- 
found vanities of Aristotle's philosophy, to the Etudy of the 
Scriptures of God." The sentiments at the commencement of 
this piece, in the form of address to the Saviour, are so de- 
scriptive of the man, that, as an appropriate conclusion to this 
imperfect sketch, I cannot refrain from quoting them : — " To 
thee be praise, to thee be glory, to thee be thank^ving, O 
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Jeaua most holy, Jesus most powerful, Jesus most amiable, — 
who liast said, ' I am tht way, the irulli, and the life ;'— a 
way without deviation, truth without a. cloud, and life with- 
out end. For thou the way hast shewn me, thou the truth 
hast taught me, and thou the life hast promiteil me. A way 
thou wast to me, in exile, tlie truth thou wast to me in coun- 
sel, and life thou wilt be lo me in reward."* 

!iuch was the individual, who, in the fourleentli century, is 
said to have possessed a translation of the New Testament in 
the Irish language, ascribed to himself. According to the in- 
formation of Balseus, quoted also by Archbishop Ussher, this 
translation, or a copy of it, was concealed by him In a certain 
wall of his church, with the following note: — "When this 
book ia found, truth will be revealed to the world, or Christ 
will shortly appear." What precise idea Fitzralph attached to 
these words, it ts impossible to say ; but in the year 1530, one 
hundred and seventy years after his death, the church at At' 
raagh being under repair, the hook was found, though no ves- 
tige of this translation is supposed to be now in existence-t 
About the year 1573, however. Fox, in his Acts and Monu- 
ments, referring to Fitzralph, says, '* I credibly hear of cer» 
tain old Irish Bibles, translated long since into the Irish 
tongue, which, if it he true, it is not other like but to he the 
doing of this Armachanna ;'' and as for the existence of such 
an Irish translation in his day, he adds, that it was testified to 
him "by certain Enghshmen who are yet alive and have 
seen it.":[ Harris says, vaguely, some " have thought that he 
translated the Bible into Irish," but this is mere conjecture ; 
although TIssher speaks of certain fragments of such Iriab 
translations being in 
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Tile periwl iianiediately after the death of Fttzralph waa, 
in many countries, one of griiat excitement and inquiry. The 
schools of logiCj falsely so called, which had so long enchained 
the hnman intellect, began to be deserted, in order to cultivate 
a species of more satisfactory and beneficial knowledge, and the 
opinions then prevalent led to the assembling of a council 
at Constance, — an event which would not have been men- 
tioned here, but for one occurrence in connexion with Ire- 
land. In the third year of its sitting, 1417, some dissenaion 
arose between the French and the English, respecting their 
precedency as nations, which could only be settled by a refer- 
ence to antiquity. The English canonists referred to Albert 
and Bartholomeus, and urged, amongst other arguments, " that. 
tile world being divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, Europe was distributed into four kingdoms; namely, 
first, the Roman ; second, the Constanttnopolitan ; third, the 
Irish, which isnow transferred to the English; and, fourth, the 
kingdom of Spain : from which it is manifest, that the King 
of England and bis kingdom are among the most eminent and 
most ancient of the kings and kingdoms of all Europe ; which 
prerogative tbe kingdom of France is not said to liold."* A 
similar precedency had been observed, in 1S55, at the council 
of Lyons, when Albert Armachanus subscribed before all the 
bishops of France, Italy, and Spainjt — circumstances which are 
noticed here, however, merely as illustrative of the light in 
which Ireland was regarded. 

The middle of this century, it is well known, was marked 
by an art, which, as soon as the secret was iliscovered, spread 
with almost incredible rapidity over all Europe, producing 
every where, on the moral world, an eSect as striking as that 
which takes place in the physical at the return of day after 
night, or spring after winter,- — the art of printing, first prac- 
tised at Alentz, in Ua?. The first native of Ireland who ap- 
pears to have been connected with this memorable invention, 
should not be passed over, even though he was thus engaged 
far distant from his native home, and more than half an age 
be&re a few types were permitted to be sent to his own coun- 
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try, or a aoliury book printed there. Maurice O'Fihely, Hm- 
lice de portu, as he is Eoiuetimes called, or Maurice Hibemicui, 
»nd Maurice of Ireland, was born in Uti3-*, in the county of 
Cork, near Ballimere, a town celebrated for its fine harbour, 
from nhence originated the addition of ' de porlu,' occaBionally 
employed to distinguish him. Wood, in his Athente Oxonienais, 
Bays, that he received instruction at Oxford, in " grammar ddJ 
triviols," 1. e. grammiir, rhetoric, and logic, called the trinuro, 
or threefold way to eloquence. At an early age, honever, he 
proceeded to Padua, and was there engaged for several years 
in teaching the liberal arts. About twenty years after the in- 
vention of fuBible metal types at MeDt«, Octavian Scott, a 
nobleman and native of Mons, went to Venice, where he set 
up several printing-presses at his own charge. Towards the 
close of the century, Maurice de Hibemia was his principal 
corrector of the press, — an office which at this period occupied 
the men of greatest learning.* Maurice was the author of se- 
veral treatises, still extant.- one of which, his Manual of Faith, 
was printed at Venice, with this title, "Enchiridion Fidei, &c- 
doctoris magistri Maurilii de Portu Hibemici Ordinia Mjno- 
rum, Archiepiscopi Tuamensia digniasimi, Venetiis 1509,'" and 
dedicated to the Earl of Kildare, then Lord-deputy of Irelaud.f 
Another work of Maurice was a Dictionary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, entitled " Dictionariuin aacrff Scripture universis con- 
cionatoribus apprirae utile et necessarium.'' This is mention- 
ed by Possevin, aa printed, long after the author's death, at 
Venice, in IC03, " though," he adds, " it is not extant fiirther 
than the letter E inclusive."^ But among the manuscripts in 
the Bodleian library, there is a copy of it complete to letter Z, 
Zona ; at the end of which is ' espliciunt distinctionis fr'is 
mauritij.'§ 

By the printed title just quoted, it appears that Maurice had 
been nominated lo the see of Tuam. This appointment took 
place in 1506, and in 1512 he left Italy for Ireland, and landed at 
Galway. Soon after, however, being taken unwell,he died there, 
on (he 2£tb May 1513, scarcely fifly years of age, and was 
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lliere buried. The spot in which he lies was long known, and 
pointed out till at least within these sixty years. The stone 
under which he was interred, says Harris, in lT6i, "h yet 

In glancing at Ireland itself, we find another individual of 
the same name, Donald O'Fihely, who wrote ihe Annals of 
Ireland in the language of the country, carried down to his own 
time. Sir James Ware says, that he saw them in manuscript 
in the possession of Florence Maccarly, at London, in 1(I2G.* 
Wood, who mentions him as an Oxford student, — that he was 
living in 1SD5, and that he was valued for his unwearied indus- 
try in inatlera relating to hiEtory and antiquity, tlien adds — 
" In this man's time, I find many noted persona of Ireland to 
have studied in this university, who, as it seems, have either 
heen writers, bishops, or statesmen, in the kingdom ; but most 
of their Christian names being deficient, I cannot jnscly parti- 
cularize them." Several of these men, as well as others who 
studied in their own country, might here be noticed, were it 
not from the fear of becoming tedious, or extending these page* 
loofar.t 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century, however, 
one group of names cannot be passed over. Kearney and Walsh, 
Donellan and Daniel, or O'Donell. 

John Kearney, or Kearnagh, who had received his education at 
Cambridge, was afterwards treasurer of St Patrick's, Dublin. 
Nicholas Walsh had been a fellow student with Kearney at 
Cambridge, and was still his beloved companion, having been 
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appainted chnnceUor of St Patrick's. These two individath 
ought to be ever remembered as the men who first began to 
pursue the only effectual method of enlightening their Irieh 
brethren, go far aa the art of printing in tlieir own language 
and cbaractitr is necessary. They were the men who first in- 
troduced Irish typee into their country, and obtained an order 
«hat ibe prayers of the church should be printed in that charac- 
,ter and language, and a church set apart in the chief town of 
every diocese, where they were to be read and a sermon preach- 
ed to the common people.* Accordingly we are informed, that 
in tbe year 1571, Queen Elizabctli provided, at her Own ex- 
-pense, a printiug-preas and a fount of Irish types, " in hope 
fhaC God in mercy would raite up some to translate the New 
Testament into their mother tongue."t 

The first work in which Mr Kearney engaged was an Irish 
Catechism and Primer, — " Alphabetum et ratio legendi Hiber- 
nicatD.etcatecbisinusiueadem lingua. John a Keamagh, IfiTl, 
8vo." In this, which was certainly the first book jirinted with 
aview to the instruction of the Native Irish, thetypes just men- 
tioned are said to have been used, and this is probable; but 
whether it were so or not, it is certain that more than thirty years 
passed away, before the next publication in which they were 
employed. J 

The translation of the Scriptures of the New Testament into 
-Irish now engaged the attention of both these men, and in the 
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year 1573, Walsh began the work, assisted by Kearney. In 
1577, Walsh was elected to the aeeof Ossory, but priHweded in 
his nndertaking, till he was slabbed in his own house, on the 
iith of December, 1585, by a profligate whom he had cited 
before hira for gross immorality. Providentially, some years 
before this, Nehemiaa Donellan, bom in Galway, but also edu- 
cated at Cambridge, on returning to Ireland, had joined theec 
men in their undertaking. Thus it appears by a priry seal, 
dated the 24th of May, 1596, when he ^vas raised to the see of 
Tuam, that " he had taken great pains in translating and put- 
ting to the press, the communion -book and New Testament in 
the Irish language, which Queen Elizabeth greatly approved 
of." This commendation is of course by no means to be con- 
sidered as excluding Kearney, who, not only laboured in union, 
first with Walsh, and then with Donelkn, but seems to have 
proceeded to other parts of Scripture. Harris indeed asserts, 
that Kearney " translated the Bible into Irish, which was 
extant in manuscript in Ware's time:" but this I have no 
doubt was a mistake of a part for the whole, as no trace of 
such a complete translation was ever heard of since- Part of 
the Bible, he probably eiFected, particularly the Psalms ; but 
had there been a translation of the whole, we must have heard 
of it in the days of Bedell. These three men, however, laid 
the tbundation, and etfbctually prepared the way for the fourth 
individual already named, William Daniel, or O'Donell. Being 
considered as well qualified fortheundertatdng, at the instance 
of the Lord-deputy and request of the privy council he pro- 
ceeded. Availing himself of the laboursof his predecessors, he 
went also into Connaught to procure such aid as he might 
think proper, and it seems that he derived some assistance from 
a native of that province, Mortogh O'Cionga, or Eing.* At all 
events, we know, from himself^ that this translation of the 
Irish New Testament was scrupulously made from the original 
Greek, " to which," says he, in hia dedication to ihe king, "■ I 
tied myself, as of duty I ought." Shortly after tlie ai 
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JtuQeB the First, trhich was in March, 16n3, this New Testt' 
meat was published, with a dedication to bis Mi^jestj, the ex- 
pense being defrayed by the province of Connaught and Sir 
William Usher, clerk of the council.' 

The Book of Common Prayer he also translated from EngUeh 
into Irish, with the exception of the Fsaliae. Thia was printed 
at Daniel's own expense, by J. Francton, and published in 
quarto, 1608. In ihe following jear, Dr Daniel was translated 
to the see of Tuam, where he died in 1838. He was one of 
the three first scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, who were 
nominated by the Charter, one of the earliest elected Fellows, 
and, if not the first, he wae the second who received the degree 
of D.D- from that University. Sir James Ware says, that he 
' was a proficient in Hebrew,' and, " indeed, a man of distin- 
^ished learn ing."t 

It is impossible to proceed, even through such a meagre his- 
tory a£ thh, without coming frequently in contact with James 
Ussher, unquestionably one of the most learned men of his 
day i hut our notices of him must needs be casual and limited- 
In 1609-10, Dr Challoner, the Provost of Trinity, having died, 
Uasher was unanimously elected ; but he declined, from the 
fear of intetrupting hia literary pursuits. By his importunate 
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soUcitstions, however, WiUinm Temple, who, after occupying 
variouE public BttualioDs, bad retired into private life, was pre- 
vailed upon to accept of the office, which he continued to fill 
with ability till his death, in the year 162C,* The year be- 
fore this, and but a few days before the death of James I., 
Uesher had been appointed Primate of all Irelaud- He now 
looked round for a successor to Sir William Temple, and fixed 
his eye and heart upon an iuiliviilual, then living in compara- 
tive neglect and obscurity — William Bedell. 

The New Tefltament in Irish was the only part of the Scrip- 
tures yet published, with the exception of those passages which 
were inserted in the Book of Common Prayer. For the tran^ 
lation of ihe Old Testament into Irish, we are indebted to the 
Christian zeal of this ever- memorable man ; for, if Fitzralph, 
or Daniel, is to be regarded as the Wickliffe, William Bedell 
may, with equal if not greater propriety, be denominated the 
Tyndal of Ireland. 

This interesting man was bom at Black Notley, in Essex, in 
1570. Educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he was 
chosen Fellow of his College at the age of twenty-three, and 
became B. D. in 1.598. Removing to St Edmondsbury, in 
Suffolk, he preached there for a considerable time, and with 
great success. When Sir Henry Wolton, at a very critical pe- 
riod, was appointed ambassador to Venice, Bedell was thought 
the fittest man to accompnny him in the capacity of chaplain. 
Here he became most intimately acquainted with Paul Sarpi, 
the historian of the Council of Trent, from whom he acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Italian, — Bedell, in retm-n, instruct- 
ing him in the English language- Having resided for eight 
years at Venice, Bedell returned to resume his labours, first at 
St Edmondsbury and then, in 1615, at Horingsheath, where 
he lived in great plainnessandsiinpljcity, preaching to the poor 
ofbia flock, for about eleven ycars.+ In the year iC26, however, 
though personally unknown to Archbishop Ussher, or to any 
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of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, he was unanimonaly ' 
elecleil Provost. On this occasion the humility and moilestj of 
Bedell were conspicuous. Although Sir Henry Wotton had 
told the King, " that hardly a fitter man could have been pro- 
pounded in his whole kingdom for singulai- erudition and pie- 
ty," Bedell replied to Ussiier in the following [erms : — " I am 
married, and have three cluMren : therefore, if the place lo- 
quires B single man, (he busine^ is at an end- I have no 
want, I thank my Go(t, of any thing necessary for this life. I 
have a compDtent living of above L>100 a year, in a good air 
and. seat, with a very coDvenicnt house near to my friends, and 
a little pariah, not exceeding the compass of my weuk voice. 
I have often heard it, that changing seldom brings the better, 
especially to those that are weli And I see well that my wife, 
though resolving, as she ought, to be contented with whatever 
God shall appoint, had ratber continue with her friends in her 
native country, than put herself into the hazard of the seas and 
a foreign land, with many casualties of travel, which she, per- 
haps out of fear, apprehends more than there is cause. All 
these reasons I have, if I consult with flesh and blood, which 
move me rather to reject this offer. Yet, with all bumble and 
dutiful thanks to my Lord Primate, (or his kind and good 
opinion of me, on the other side, I consider tlie end wherefore 
I came into the world, and the business of a subject of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of a minister of the (Jospel, of a good pa- 
triot, and of an honest man. If I may be of any better use to 
my country, or to God's church, or of any better service to our 
common Master, I must close mine eyes against all private re- ' 
spects ; and, if God call me, I must answer. Here I am. For 
my part, therefore, I will not stir one foot, nor lift up my fin- 
ger for or against this motion ; but if it proceed from the Lord, 
that is, if those whom it concerns there do procure those who 
may command me here, to send me thither, I shall obey, if it 
were not only to go into Ireland but into Vii^nia ; yea, though 
I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, and difficulties, 
but with death itself, in the performance.'' 

After this, the Archbishop and Fellows not only united in 
urging his acceptance of the appointment, but petitioned the 
King, and Bedell receiving hia Majesty's command, cheerfiiUy 
obeyed. Dniing the two years in which be held this situation, 
having rendered esaential service to the University, in rectify- 
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ing disorder, restoring discipline, composing divisions, and 
promoting the interests of religion, he received the marked ap- 
probation of his Sovereign, and was appointed, in lf>2g. Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagli. IF the College had demanded ail the 
energy and prudence of his character, hia diocese exhibited 8 
scene sufficient to dishearten any one, except such a. man as 
Bedell. The cathedral of Ardagh and the Bishop's house were 
fallen to the ground, and that of Kilmore bad neither spire nor 
bell. The parish-churches were without rooft. The payment 
of double tithes, — the extortions of mendicant friars, — the ex- 
actiona of the spiritual court, — the requisitions for the support 
of the military, united to a scarcity of grain, and a mortality 
among ihe cattle, all conspired to render the prospect of his 
usefiiln^s almost entirely hopeless. Added to alt this, in each 
of his dioceses Bedell found no more than seven or eight minis- 
ters capable of assisting him. Each of these had many pa- 
rishes to eerve ; hot, being EngUshmen, and the people Irish, 
they could neither perform worship, nor converse with the 
people inteUigibly, while pluralities and non-residence were 
quite prevalent. In such painful and desperate circumstances, 
did this indefatigable mun, in the fifly-ninth year of his age, 
commence his laboiu-s in the province of Ulster. To induce 
the cle^:y to abandon pluralities, he not only preached against 
the evil, but explained the subject particularly in private, and 
then, adding to his precept all the power of example, he actu-. 
ally gave up one of his own bishoprics. Ardagh lay contiguous 
to Kilmore, so that he could have discharged all its duties, and 
the revenues of both did not exceed a competency 1 but resi- 
dence was a duty of paramount importance in the eye of Bedell, 
and Arilogh he resigned, when Dr Richardson was appointed to 
occupy it as a separate living,' The clergy could not resist 
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sucb a pattern as this. Impressed with the cogency of bis ar- 
guments, and the louder voice of his example, the whole relin- 
cjuished their pluralilits, witli only one exception. This was 
the Dean ; atid so ashamed was he of his Eingularit^ that heex' 
changed hia deanery for another. 

With deep regret. Bedell now obscrvol the neglect and 
contempt with which the native Irish had been treated, as 
though they were incapahle of culture, or only could be re- 
strained by force, or ruled by harsh measures. Clearly per- 
ceiving the path of duty, and flrmly resolved to pursue it, it 
was his determination that the Book of Life should be given K) 
his native Irish fellow-subjects, and that they should hear with 
their ears the glorious Gospel of the blessed God in their own 
ancient and long- proscribed language. Above thirty yean be- 
fore the New Testament had been published : Bedell resolTed 
to give the whole Bible to thepeople in their native tongue. 

See, then, this interesting man, now in his sixtieth year 
l^msii), sitting down to acquiie the language spoken around 
him, and succeeding so well as not only to compose a complete 
grammar, but to attain a ciitical knowledge of it. Afler much 
inquiry, he found a Mr King, already mentioned, ten years 
older than himself, who was reputed the best Irish scholar of 
his day. Providing for his support, and engaging also the 
Rev. Dennis O'Shereden, the father of one of Bedell's snccee- 
sars, they commenced the translation of the Old TeslameDt. 
The Bishop's favourite study, for many years, had been the 
Scriptures, so that the Hebrew and Septuagiut were as familiar 
to him as the EngUsh. Every day, afler dinner or supper, a 
chapter of the Bible was read at his table, whoever were pre- 
sent; when Bibles being placed before each inilividnal the 
Hebrew or Greek was laid before himself; and, since he had 
succeeded so well with the native language, as he compared the 
Irish translation with the English, so he compared both with 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and with the Italian version ofhis 
friend Din) at i, which he highly valued. For these comparisons 
of the text Bedell was peculiarly qualifieil. Latin and Italian he 
wrote with great elegance, and his perfect acquaintance with 
the latter, acquired from Sarpi at Venice, he could now turn 
to same good account. There, also, be bod studied the He- 
brew language under Rabbi Leo, the head, or chief Chacam of 

? Jewish synagogue, from whom he acquired the accurate 
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pmiUiKnation.' During his past life, also, he had collected u 
large mass of crilical exposition ; and now, impressed with a 
conviction of the supreme importiLnce of the work he had un- 
dertaken, be pursued it with unwearied diligence. " He 
thought," ssfB his biographer, " the use of the Scriptures was 
the only way to let the knowledge of religion in among the 
Irish," and he used to repeat a passage of a sermon thai he had 
heard at Venice by Fulgentio, with which he was much 
pleased. It was on these words of the Saviour, " Have ye not 
read in the Scriptures ?" and so the preacher took occasion to 
tell the auditory, that if Christ himself were now to ask this 
4]uestion, " Have ye not read in the Scriptures ?" all the an- 
swer which they could make to it was, — Tio; for they mere 
not mffirid to do *«.+ 

Bedell, however, though so meritoriously employed, was now 
about to witness in Ireland the effects of a blind and misguided 
policy, which, indeed, has long survived him. lu a convoca- 
tion held at Dublin, in 1034, the fifih year of his incumbency, 
amongGt other subjects, ihe version of ihe Scriptures and 
Prayer-Book for the use of the Native Irisii was introduced, 
when no small debate ensued. Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, 
stood forth in opposition, while Bedel! ap^eart^cl for the affirma- 
tive ; the former grounding his argument on politics and 
maxims of stale, and especially on the act of Eing Henry VIII., 
and the latter founding his on the principles of theology and 
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the good of soula." Bedell, seconded by Usaher, prev^tdt 
mid the coDTocatian passed the following canons : — " Wheie 
most of the people are Irish, the churchwarden shall provide, 
at the charge of the parish, a Bible and two Common Prayei- 
Booka in the Irish tongue.'' — " Where the minister ia an Eng- 
lishman, such a clerk may be chosen as shall be able tu read 
those ports of the service which shall be appointed to be read, 
in /W.A." 

In following up these canons, no one exerted himself with so 
much zeol as Bedell. Already he had composed a abort cate- 
chism, which he had printed, in one sheet, English and Irish, 
in parallel colomna, containing the elements of Christianity, 
several forma of prayer, and some of the moat instructive pas- 
sages of Scripture. These he widely dispersed, for they were 
received with joy by the Irish, many of wiiora now seemed to 
be hungering for the bread of life. The Irish Hible required 
by the canon was not yet, of course, in existence; but the 
Prayer-Book in Irish he ordered to be read in his cathedral 
every Sabbath, for the beneiit of his Iriah countrymen who 
now assembled there, while he himself never failed to attend. 
His clergy he engaged to institute schools in every pariah, and 
proceeding vigorously with his tranaktion, he at last completed 
it, resolving to print it at his own expense. 

At this advanced period of his life, however, probably the 
most interesting to himself during hia whole existence. Bedell 
was called to the endurance of trials which demanded all the 
fortitude and piety of his character. It was about the very sea- 
son in which he had been deprived of his esteemed partner in 
life, when he was to And himself standing literally alaat on 
behalf of the Native Irish !t To the publication of his Irish 
translation, on which his very heart was set, an opposition be- 
gan to discover itself, more formidable than that which he had 
so successfully overcome in the convocation, four years before 
this. His opponents, too, on this occasion, let it be remem- 
bered, as weU as on the former, were neither Iriabraen nor 
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ilics of any description, native or foreign. The pretext 
which individuals employed at this Juncture was, that thisoble 
inaa, Mr King, vaa incompetent for the undertaking, and that 
the knowledge of his having been engaged in the translation 
would expose the work to general contempt. In leSS, Laud, 
Archbishap of Canterbury, had been chosen Chancellor of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and now he, as welt as the Earl of SlrsSonl, 
were induced to join the opposing party. It was by the advice of 
Primate Ussher, and other eminent characters, that Bedell had 
first engaged Mr King, whom he had provided with a living, 
for which King was peculiarly fitted, by his perfect fhmiliarity 
with the Irish tongue. Yet now, on the ground of some tri- 
vial ecclesiastical delinquency, was tliis aged and worthy man, 
without a hearing, deprived of his situation by the surrogates 
of the Archbishop, and even imprisoned ; while his place was 
bestowed on the informer, a man entirely ignorant of the Irish 
language.* For the unjust sufferings of his aged friend, Be- 
tlell e^cpressed great eympalhyi ijui the insinuations ogainat 
the Irish translation he felt bound to expose ; yet, with Straf- 
ftwd and Laud in opposition, and even Dsslier afraid to befriend 
him, what wonder if he had sunk? In these peculiar circum- 
stAQceg, he addressed the following letter to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, at once illustrative of the nature of the opposition with 
which he had to contend, and of the noble Christian spirit 
which he maintained under it : — 




rtgoroui Bia. 
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" Right Hon., my good Lord, — That which I have a 
tiroes done willingly, I do now Decessarily, la make my ad' 
dress to your houour by writing. The occasion is not m; love 
of contention, or any other matter of profit, but God's honour 
and (us he IB witness) your's. I have lately received letters 
from my Lord of Caulerbuiy, whereby J perceive that bis 
Grace is informed that Mr King, whom I employed Co trans- 
late the Dible into Irish, is a man so ignorant, that the trans- 
lation cannot be worthy of public use in the church, and be- 
sides obnoxious, w that the church can receive no credit from 
any thing that is his. And his Grace adds, ' that he is so well 
acquainted with your Lordship's disposition, that he assurer 
himself you would not have given away his living, had you not 
aeen just cause for it.' I account myself bound to satisfy his 
Grace herein, and desire, if I mny be bo happy, to do it, hy sa- 
tisfying you. I do subscribe to his Grace's assured persuasion, 
that your Lordship, bad you not conceived Mr King to be such 
IS he writes, would not have given away his living. But, my 
Lord, the greatest, wisest, and justest men do, and must take 
many things upon the information of others, who themselves 
are men, and may sometimes, out of weakness or some other 
cause, be deceived. Touching Mr King's silliness, (which it 
concerns me the more to dear him of, that 1 be not accounted 
silly myself,) I beseech your Lordship to take information, not 
by them which never saw him till yesterday, but by the an- 
cient churchmen or statesmen of the kingdom, in whose eyes 
he bath lived these many years, — as the Lord Primate, the 
Bishop of Meatb, the Lord Dillon, Sir James Ware, and the 
like. I doubt not but your Lordship shall understand, that 
there is no such danger that the translation should be unwor- 
thy, because he did it ; being a man of that known sufficiency, 
for the Irish especially, either in prose or verse, as few are his 
matches in the kingdom. And shortly, not to argue by con- 
jecture and divination, let tlie work itself speak, yea let it be 
examined rigoroto examine ; if it be found approvable, let it 
not suffer disgrace from the smaB boast of the workman, but 
let him rather (as old Sophocles accused of dotage) he absolv- 
ed for the sufficiency of the work. Touching his being ob- 
noxious, it is true that there is a scandalous information put in 
against him in the High Commission Court by his dein 
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Mr Bailj, (hb my Lord of Derty told him, in my hearing, he 
was,) and by an excammunicale deEpoiler as myEelf, before tht 
execution of any sentence, declared him in the Court to be. 
And Mr King being cited to answer, and not appearing, (as by 
law he was not bound) was tafeen pro canj'essa, deprived of his 
ministry and living, fined an hundred pounds, and decreed to 
be attached and imprisoned. His adversary, Mr Baily, before 
he was sentenced, purchased a new dispensation to hold his be- 
nefice, and was, the very next day after, as appears by the dace 
of the institution, presented in the King's title, (although the 
benefice be of my collation,) and instituted by my Lord Pri- 
mate's vicar, and shortly after indncted by an archdeacon of 
another diocese. A few days after, he brought down an at- 
tachment, and delivered BIr King to the pursuivant. He was 
trailed by the head and feet to horseback, and broughk to Dub- 
lin, where he hath been kept, and continued under arrest these 
four or five months, and hath not been suffered to purge his 
supposeil contempt by oath and witnesses ; that, by reason of his 
sickness, he was hindered, whereby he was brought to death's 
door, and could not appear and prosecute his defence ; and 
that, by the cunning of his adversary, he was circumvented, — 
entreating that he might be restored to liberty, and his cause 
to his former state. But this hath not availed him. My re- 
verend colleagues of the High Commission do some of them 
pity his case. Others say tile sentence passed cannot be re- 
versed, lest the credit of the Court be attached. They bid him 
Kimply submit himself, and acknowledge his sentence Just. 
Whereas the bishops of Rome themselves, after most formal 
proceedings, do grant restitution in inlegrvm, and acknowledge 
that lenlmlia Romana sedis potest in meliiii comTnjitari. My 
Lord, if 1 understand what is right, divine or human, these be 
wrongs upon wrongs, which, if they reached only to Mr King's 
person, were of less consideration. But when, through his 
side, that great work, the translation of God's book, so nt-ces- 
sary for both his Majesty's kingdoms, is mortally wounded — 
pardon me,I beseech your Lordship, if I be sensible of it. I omit 
to consider what feast our adversaries make of out rewarding him. 
thus for that service, or what this example will avail to the al- 
luring of others to conformity. What should your Lordship have 
gained if he had died, as it was almost a miracle he did not, 
under arrest, and had been al once deprived of living, liberty. 
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and life ? God hath reprieved him^ and given your Lovdahip 
means^ on right information, to remedy^ with one word> all in- 
conveniences. For conchinon^ good my Lord> give me leave a 
little to apply the parable of Nathan to David to this pnrpoae. 
If the way&ring man that is come to us^ for such he ia, hav- 
ing never yet been settled in one place^ have so sharp a sto- 
mach that he must be provided for with pluralities, sidi there 
are herds and flocks plenty, sufler him not, I beseech you, 
under the colour of the King's name, to take the coset ewe of a 
poor man to satisfy his ravenous appetite. So I beseech the 
heavenly Physician to give your Lordship health of soul and 
body. I rest, my Lord, your Lordship*s most humble servant 
in Christ Jesus, William Kilmo&b." 

Such Wbs the treatment experienced by a venerable old man ; 
for by this time Mr King was on the borders of eighty, and a 
man who had been so useful in the translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures! His parentage or birth-place we cannot trace: 
in the course of nature he must have died shortly after this 
period ; but where he lies interred no one informs us. His 
name, therefore, must of necessity be left among the number 
of those 

— — — Who lived unknown. 
Till persecution dragg'd them into fame, 
And chas'd them up to heaven. Their ashes flew. 
No marUe tells us whither. With their names 
Mo bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And history, so warm on meaner themes. 
Is cdld on this. 

The tide of opposition, so far as it concerned Mr King, even 
the unshaken energy of a Bedell could not turn ; but still no- 
thing could possibly turn him from his purpose ! He new re- 
solved to have the Bible printed, not only at his own charge, 
but in his own house ; and, with a view to prepare the Irish fbr 
the work itself, he translated, both into Irish and English, 
some of the homilies of Chrysostom and Leo, containing elo- 
quent recommendations of the Scriptures, and these he circu- 
lated with good effect, along with his catechism. At this mo- 
ment a cloud was gathering over Ireland, — nothing but physi- 
cal inability could have retarded Bedell ; but, alas ! before he 
could accomplish his great design, the rebellion broke out, 
and, before tranquillity was restored, he himself had been taken 

"ay to a better worid. > . 
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Before inquiring afler the fate of his niucli-valucd raiinu' 
script, it would be unpardonable thua to paas over the closing 
scene of suoh 3 life. Infinite wisdom hath inquired, "Who 
is be that will harm you if ye be foilowera of that which is 
good P" And the last (lays of this estimable nisn afiiird a sin- 
gular caiumentary on this passage. In the autumn of IGtl. 
when all around him there was nothing but Ste and blood, 
and desolation, b seirret guard seemed to be set upon him, and 
upon all that he. had. Ho «ufltfred, un question ably, tnuch dis- 
tress, as no man could possibly be altogether exempted : but, 
from the 23ii of October, when the civil comcioliuns began, to 
the lath of December, Bedell and all within bis walls remain- 
ed unmolested : indeed he was the only Bugliehman in the 
county of Cavan who was suffered to continue, during this pe- 
riod, in his own house undisturbed. Not only his house, but 
all the ont-buildings, as well as the church and churchyard, 
were filled with people who had fled to him for shelter, many 
of whom had lived in aiHuent clrcumstuiiceG, but were now 
glad of a little straw to he upon, and a little boiled wheat to 
eat. On the teth of December, when the Bishop was remov- 
ed from his house, he and his family were carried to the cas- 
tle of Loch water, where all, except himself, were al first put 
in irons. These, however, were afterwards taken ofli and on 
the 7lh of January the family was finally exchanged for other 
prisoners, and relieved. During the four following Sabbaths 
Bedell preached regularly in his own church, and upon the 
last of these from Psalm cxiiv., on the 7th and 11th verses of 
which he dwelt with peculiar emphasis, repeating them again 
and again. Next day he was taken ill, and, two days after- 
wards, caUing his children around him, he addressed them all 
in the moat tender and scriptural manner. " 1 am going," 
said he, " the way of all flesh, I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. Knowing, there- 
fare, that ehortly I must put off this tabernacle, I know also, 
that if the earthly house of this my tabernacle were dissolved, 
I have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, a fair mansion in the New Jemsalera, 
which Cometh down out of heaven from ro; God. Therefore 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain ; which incrcoseth 
my desire even now to deprt, and to be with Christ, which is 
far better. Hearken therefore to the last words ofyour dying 
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father ; I am no more in ihia world, but ;e are in the world ; 
I ascend to m; Father and four Father, to my God amd your 
God, through the all-EufficUnt merits of Jesus Christ my Re^ 
deemer : nho ever lives to make intercesiion for mc ; who U 
the propitiation for all my sins, and hath washed me Awn 
them all in his own blood ; who is worthy to receive glory, 
and honour, anil power; who hath created all things, and for 
whoee pleasure they are and were created." For some time he 
continued his address, — blessed his children and those that 
stood by him in an audible voiee, and, after a brief inletval, 
he closed by saying, " I have kept the faith once delivered to 
the saints ; for the which cause I also suScr these things ; but 
I am not ashamed, for I know whom 1 have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have cwn- 
mitted to him against that day." After this, his speech tial- 
ing, he uttered but few expressions, and at midnight, on the 
7th of February, 1649, he entered the eternal world. 

To his own wishes, with respect to hia body, consent was 
obtained, and on the 9ih he was interred dose by the remains 
of his wife. In his lifetime the nalives used to cull him " the 
best of English Bishops ;" and " the singular marks of honour 
and affection which they paid him at his funeral, even in the 
great heat and fury of the rebellion, do shew, from experience, 
that the Irish may be drawn by the cords of a man, and that 
gentle usage and Christian treatment will prevail with them, 
when the contrary methods will not. For they suffered him, 
although an heretic in their opinion, to he interred in his own 
burial-place, desiring, if his friends thought fit, that the of- 
fice proper for that occasion might be used according to the 
liturgy. Nay, the chief of the rebels, gathering his forces to- 
gether, accompanied his body to the churchyard with great so- 
lemnity, and discharging a volley at the interment, cried out 
in Latin, ' Requiescat in pace ullimus Anglorum!'" while one 
of the priests who were present exclaimed, " O sit onima mea 
cum fledello!"" 

In post ages, there is certainly no man who ought he held in 

higher veneration by the Native Irish, than William Bed^. 

At the commencement of his laboura among them, the jwos- 
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pect was such bb nould have sickened most men, yet hie sub- 
seqaeot residence of twelve years was one continued and ener- 
getic Etru^le far iheir salvation. To 6ay nothing of his sin- 
gular humility or undaunted courage, his uneX!iinp!ed disin- 
terestedness in regard to hia own income, or his generous 
hospitality to the poor and needy ; never let Cliem foi^ct that 
he felt bound to their best interests hy an indissoluble tie, to 
that when even an English bishopric was offered to him, he 
refused it. But, above all, let his pleadings in high places, in 
that early day, on their behftif, and his unwearied exertions, at 
an advanced age, in procuring for them the book of God in their 
long-proscribed language, be cherished with gratefiil remem- 
btauce. These render him the brightest star which ever rose 
OR the gloom of their sorrow. 

Yes, the period after Bedell's death was indeed in every 
sense gloomy. He was taken away from the evil to come, 
and it is marvellous that his translation was preserved, as by 
far the lai^est proportion of his papers and books were lost or 
destroyed. Not one Btcp, however, was taken either in print- 
lug hia manuscript of the Old Testament, or reprinting the 
New, for about forty years. Nay, the Irish types which had 
been sent over by Elizabeth, and used for printing the New 
Testament, after pasing from the hands of one King's printer 
to another, owing to the cupidity of one party into whose 
possession they had come, were secured by the .lesuits, and 
by them carried over to Douay, for the express purpose of 
promoting their own views in Ireland through the medium of 
the Irish language. Not a type remained in existence for 
printing any thing ; but thirty years afterwards foreign pro- 
ductions were visible in Ireland, executed, I have no doubt, 
by means of these very materials. In this, however, the Je- 
suits are not so much Eo be censured as the party who sold 
tbem. Their conduct was a proof of their sagacity, and af- 
fords not a hint only, but a lesson of instruction even to the 
preaent generation. Before these types were curried away, 
they were employed in one publication during the time of the 
Commonwealth. It is a Catechism of some size, with Scrip- 
ture proofs, all in Irish, printed at Dublin in 1653 by God- 
frey Daniel, with rules for reading the Irish tongue, which, 
though brief, were considered to be excellent. 
Thus, ai\et types had been procured in 1571, the only pur. 
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potes to which they had been applied, with the eMfiBp^ian of 
Kearney's Catechism, were one edition of the New Testsment 
in 1603, another of the Prayer- Book six years later, and this 
Catechism in 165S. In other words, though the materiala ibr 
printing had been furnished, here is the amount of all that 
was done in Ireland, (for in Britain there was nothing done,) to- 
wards furnishing the Native Irish with the knowledge of di- 
vine truth through means of the press during a period of one 
hundred and ten years, from 1571 to 1681, when the atten- 
tion of a few eminent men was drawn to the subject. 

In tracing, however, the symptoms and progress of some re- 
viving, though transient interest, on behalf of this much-ne- 
glected people, towards the dose of the seventeenth century 
we are irresistibly drawn to the admiration of one distingoish- 
ed character. Other individuals lent their needful aid and in- 
fluence ; but, without him, it seems almost certain that there 
had been no edition of the Irish New Testament from 1603 to the 
year 1813 ! nor any edition whatever of the Old until the present 
day ! The reader therefore may well excuse some previous no- 
tice of one, who, though not what is called a Native Irishman, 
was bom in Ireland, and continued through life to feel so deep 
an interest in the aborigines. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle was the seventh son and 
fourteenth child of the first £arl of Cork. Bom the same year 
in which Lord Bacon died, it was leflt for him to succeed to 
his genius and inquiries, so that the one has been styled the 
student, the other the interpreter of Nature. " Boyle's valu- 
able experiments," it has been lately said, *' in various 
branches of science, shew that he had deeply imbibed the 
spirit of his great master's system ; and, independently of his 
discoveries and improvements, they constitute a most import- 
ant addition to what Bacon had so loudly called on phUoao- 
phers to labour at attaining, namely, a more extensive and ac- 
curate history of nature." But still, however much he was 
indebted to his predecessor, and no man could admire him 
more, as to Mr Boyle's pursuits, it must be remembered, that 
even these delightful studies lie by no means r^arded as his 
chief felicity. When the poor Native Irish come to bless his 
memory, and that day will come, let them not forget that all 
his generous sympathy for them sprung from a fountain of ten^ 
demess, opened in his heart in consequence of his profound ve- 
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neratioii ftr God himself. He was indeed m pliiloeopher,— « 
loTer of wisdom, and that chiefly hecaose in him this lore pro- 
ceeded from the Iotc of Grod, and was nourished by his habi* 
tnal esteem for his most holy word. This was the theme on 
which he delighted to expatiate, and which, notwithstanding 
the occasional peculiarities of his style, lent to his expressions 
true sublimity of thought. Perhaps more fkmiliar wiUi nature 
than any man of his time, he had a pleasure in it, as a field for 
enlightened induction, equal to any who have explored it since ; 
yet all this familiarity with physical science was rendered doaUy 
sweet, in consequence of far higher satisfaction in the injured 
explanation of the secrets of wisdom. Here it was that 3fr 
Boyle occasionally felt at a loss for expression, descniptive of his 
interest and enjoyment While his philosophical writings 
abundantly eridence his delight in studying the works of God ; 
when he turned to his ways, and especially to the Divine Be- 
ing himself, it was then that he found solid satis&ctaon, or, to 
use his own expression, then that he cast anchor and ceased 
roving. *' Though the pleasure of making physical discove- 
ries," says he, " is in itself very great, yet this does a little 
impair it, that the same attempts which afl^Hrd that delight, do 
so frequently beget both anxious doubt and a disquieting cu- 
riosity. So that if knowledge be, as some philosophers have 
styled it, the aliment of the rational soul, I fear I may truly 
say, that the naturalist is usually fain to live upon salads and 
sauces, which, though they yield some nourishment, excite 
more appetite than they satisfy, and give us indeed the pleasure 
of eating with a good stomach, but then reduce us to an un- 
welcome necessity of always rising hungry from the table.*' 

How widely different were his expressions when he turned 
to the Bible ! " It may be fitly compared," said he, " to that 
blessed land of promise, which is so often said in Scripture to 
be flowing with milk and honey ; if not to paradise itself, of 
which it is said that there the Lord God made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food, the tree 
of life also in the midst of the garden." Or as at another 
time, " the Bible is indeed among books, what the diamond is 
among stones, the most precious and most sparkling, the most 
apt to scatter light, and yet the most solid and proper to make 
impressions." Not that such a man could be insensible to the 
obseortty whidi at first or seoond reading seams to rest on 
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Tarious passages of holy wril. But then this he had b 
rience found to be only aa the mist in nature, " which s 
thicker at a distance than when one enters it ;" to that the 
obscurity was in many instances " not intended to fhistrate 
industry, but punish lazinets." Still these obscurities might 
baffle his research ; and did this illustrious native of Ireland, 
therefore, throw the book away ? Far from it. The sama 
modesty which he discovered as an inductive philosopher, he 
felt more profoundly when looking on his Bihle. " I shall in- 
genuously coufesB to you, that there are some things in the 
economy of Scripture that do soitiewbat distress my reason (o 
find a satisfactory account of, and that there are very few things 
wherein my curiosity is more concerned, and would more wel- 
come a solution. But when I remember how many things I 
once thought incoherent, in which I now think I discern a 
close connexion ; when I reflect on the Auibor and ends of 
the Scripture; and when I allow myself lo imagine how ex- 
quisite a symmetry Omniscience doth, and after ages probably 
will discover in the Scripture's method, in spite of those seem- 
ing discomposures that now puzzle me ; when I think upon all 
this, 1 think it just to check my forward thoughts, which 
would either presume to know all the recluse ends of Omni- 
science, or peremptorily judge of the fitness of means to ends 
unknown ; and am reduced to think tliat economy the wisest, 
that is choEen by a Wisdom so boundless, that it can at once 
survey all expedients, — and so unbiiujed, that it hath no in- 
terest to choose any, but for its being fittest." To his pene- 
trating yet patient mind there seemed a divine propriety or 
beauty in such passages being found in the book of God ; nay, 
that " there may he parts of Scripture whose clear exposition 
shall ennoble and bless the remotest of succeeding ages ; and 
that perhaps some mysteries are so obscure, that they are re- 
served to the illumination and blazes of the hist and universal 
fire." There ere men, indeed, who talk of danger, in ap- 
proaching such passages, and would therefore propose to with- 
hold the book itself. But Hobert Boyle, certainly one of the 
most illustrious men that ever drew hreath in Ireland, would 
have trembled at such a proposal. Hear again his own 
words: — "As the knowledge of those texts that are obscure 
is not necessary, so those others, whose sense u necessary to be 
understood, are easy enough to be so; and those are as much 
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more numerona thiin the others, as more clear. Since God has 
been pleased to provide sufficiently for our instruction, what 
reason have ire to repine, if, in a book not designed for us 
alone, we have provision also for those that are fitted for 
hi^er attainments, — eepecially eince, if we be not wanting 
to ourselves, those passages that are so ahscure as to teach uh 
nothing else, may at least teach us kantility." 

Mr Boyle is said to have scarcely ever pronounced the name 
of God without a pause; his character as a philosopher is ad- 
mitted at home and abroad ; but in Ireland, though a layman, 
let him never be forgotten for his admiration of the Sacred 
Volume, and aa a practical divine. "I use the Scriptures," 
said he, " not as an arsenal to be resorted to only for arms 
and weapons to defend this party or defeat its enemies, but as 
a matchless temple, where I delight to be, to contemplate the 
beauty, the symmetry, and the magnificence of the structure, 
atid to increase my awe and excite my devotion to the Deity 
there preacheii and adored." 

Such was this amiable aud eminent Irishman, who, though 
but of a delicate constitution, lived a studious, and busy, and 
usefb] life. Far from spending — 



He was indeed a child-like sage : a sagacious reader of the 
works of God, and in his word sagacious — what wonder then 
that he should discover such interest in the translation and 
circulation of the Sacred Volume? 

In the year IGTS, we find that a copy of the Irish New 
Testament of IS()3 was quite a rarity, and it was to be seen 
no where in actual or public use I At this time a native of 
Ireland, born at Cashell, who, in 1639, had gone abroad to 
complete his studies, in 16T.1 had returned to hi^ native city, 
"desiring to B])end the remnant of his days unknown, to pre- 
pare for the long day of eternity." Here he became acquaint- 
ed with the Archbishop, Thomas Price, who well remembered 
Bedell, having been ordained by him at Kilmore. The fol- 
lowiug year the attention of this man, Dr Andrew Sail, had 
been particularly drawn to the Scriptures, and being not only 
a person of thorough education, but particularly skilled in his 
native tongue, every thing in the language could not fail to 
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interest him. Yet in reference to the present period he telli 
us — " I do not ttmember to have seen more of the Scriptures 
printed in Irish bul the Psalms, with our Common Prayer- 
Book, in handsome folio for choir, of which I discoTered aset 
to the Archbishop of Cashell, and his grace appointed a reid- 
Ing of them in his cathedral.'" In 1675, Dr Sail visited Ox- 
ford, and continued to reside there till May, 16bO, Here be 
received his degree, and engaged in delivering lectores, and 
here he became acquainted with the Honourable Kobert Boyle. 
In December, 161S, Mr Boyle having considted Dr S. as to 
reprinting the Irish New Testament, he acquainted him in re- 
turn with its scarcity, as already quoted, and gave his opinion 
in the following terms : — " I bless God for inspiring you to so 
lioly a leal, and those worthies that join with you therein. I 
doubt not but it may conduce liighly to the glory of God, 
good of those souls, and credit of our government, if the other 
prelates and pastors of Ireland did use sticta endeavours as the 
good Archbishop of Cashell does, by communing with the na- 
tives, and winning them to hear and read the word of God ; 
and specially if in the College there were a course taken for 
obliging or enticing such as expect lo have [^orders^ to read and 
declare the Holy Scriptures in Irish : — for me, I am more apt 
to lament than remedy it." 

Mr Boyle now ordered a fount of Irish types to be cast in 
London. f He first employed them In printing the Churcli 
Catechism in Irish, with the Elements of that Language, iu 
IflSO 'jX but the year before he had already resolved on also re- 
printing the New Testament. Mr Keily, a native of Ireland, 
but educated in France, being well qualified for the work, and 
interested in it, Mr Boyle engaged him to superintend and cor- 
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rect the press. About the same period, Dr Sail having com- 
municated with Dr Price at Cashell, and received from him all 
the infarmaCion he possessed as to the Scriptures in Irish, 
whether printed or in maniiBcript, went over himself, in May, 
1080, and conferred with the Duke of Ormond, then Lord 
Lieutenant, Dr Henry Jones, Bishop of Meath, and Dr Nar> 
ciasus Marsh, then Provost of Trinity College. Finding " all 
three very willing to countenance and further" the design, he 
informed Mr Boyle, and, in 16S1, this edition of the New 
Testament was finished. Mr Boyle had ordered for his own 
distribution .50(1 ; but allowed the printer or publisher to 
throw off an additional number. The whole impression, how- 
ever, was only about 700 or 7oO. In September, this year, 
copies were forwarded, by Blr Boyle's order, to Dra Jones and 
Marsh — fifty bound, of which forty were left for the College, 
under Dr M., then much interested In training up students 
to read and study the language; others were presented to in> 
fiuential persons, and 360 in sheets were for general distri- 
bution. A large pre&ce in English and Irish, composed by 
Dr Sail, and translated by Reily, was prefixed to these un- 
bound copies. 

The year before this, or lliBO, the manuscript of the Old 
Testament, by the venerable Bedell, having been inijuired 
for, was found in the possession of Dr Jones, to whom it had 
been committed by Mr O'Sheridan. Dr J. proposed its being 
examined by Dr Sail, and with this view committed it to his 
care in December, ICHI. He found the sheets in confusion, 
and in some parts defaced. With Mr Higgins, the Irish lec- 
turer in Trinity College, he got it arranged and bound, in or- 
der to a fiiir copy being written out for the press. In Feb- 
ruary, 1686, Dr S. had engaged a transcriber, intending to 
send sheet by sheet to Mr Reily, in London, for the press. 
" I agreed with the scribe," says he to Mr Boyle, " for one 
shilling for each sheet ; the Provost and Mr Higgins think that 
to be the least he can expect, considering the special difficulty 
of writuig the language. I desire to know your own opinion, 
with Mr Reily's, upon that ; as also, that the subscriptions 
may be immediately begun and sent over, to defray the charges 
of this writing. I wish my stock were as able as my heart 
would be willing to bear all m'jself. My labour and industry 
J will not spare, and will lay aside other studies I was en- 
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gaged in to attend to this work, being persuaded that none 
other can be of more importance far the glory of God, and ibe 
good of Eouls, in this poor country. I have been confirmed 
ill this persuasion, by the great joy I see in the country, for 
the publishing of the j^New^ Testament, with mmy blesaings 
on you, and prayers for you, whose bounty procured this 
happiness for them." Dr Jones, who was now deceased, hiT- 
ing previously informed Dr Sail that he had gained bis ex- 
pected successor to join him in this design, Dr S. hud also suc- 
ceeded with Dr William Moreton, Uishop of Kildare; and 
these two, with Br Marsh, he expected would propose sub- 
scriptions in Ireland, and agree to receive or collect them. Id 
less than two months after this, however, (5tli April), Dr Sail 
having caught cold, died unexpectedly, which was considered 
as a great eiroke, though not a fatal one, to the design. In 
16B1, Dr Marsh had begun for himself to correspond with 
Mr Boyle. It was not from mere politeness that he had first 
embarked in furthering ibis work ; and now that Dr Sail was 
gone, he says, " I intend that the revising of the old transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, and its transcription, shall never- 
theless go on, with the help of Mr Higgins, and some other 
Irishmen, whom I will call in to assist, if I can hut discern 
that, by God's help, I may be able to guide and direct the 
management of the work, what pains soever it may cost me." 
By the month of June, that year, Dr M. had with great care 
got 140 sheets fitted for the press. In September, it appears 
that the Bishops of Mesth and Kildare were both, as yet, cor- 
dially united with him ; and that Provost Mnreh, in writing 
to Dr Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was contem- 
plating a life of Bedell, had informed liira of Mr Boyle's de- 
sign. In February, 1683, the correct transcription was ad- 
vanced lo Jeremiah, when Marsh, who was during this month 
appointed Bishop of Fern and Leighlin, obtained the cordial 
aid of another man of genius and learning, Dr William Hun' 
tington. He succeedeil him in ihe College, and being well 
acquainted with Mr Boyle, had previously begun to correspond 
wilh him on thesuhjeot." Thus, by the year 1G85, the whole 

• Before lhl> pivlrid Dr Hunllnp™ had RirwarilHd the baicolail duigni of 
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work, composing 719^ aheela of manuscript, had been sent to 
LondoD ; and, under llie care of Mr Reily, il waa published 
in quarto, during (he spring of 1686. The edition consisted 
of SOO copies ; to the expensca of which, and that of the New 
Testament — pun eh- cutting, transcrihing, and printing, Mr 
Boyle, with Ilia characteristic munijicence, contributed L.700 
steiiing. For tbe expenses of printing and binding the Old 
Testament there were besides some private subscription a. In 
March, 1686, copies were sent ovtr to Dr Huntington. " The 
first that was bound," snjs he to Mr Boyie, '* I carried to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and begged his encoursgement of so good a 
work, which he readily proiniaed, both for its own sake and 
ibr yours, that the nation may know at present, and the gene- 
rations to come, how much they stand indebted to such a 
benefactor." 

Some interest on behalf of llie poor Native Irish, having 
thus been discovered at last, though by only a few eminent 
men, the reader may be curious to know in what light this 
was regarded by othera. Why waa there not, it may be aaked, 
but one general approving voice? This, however, was far 
Irom being the case- The truth is, that one individual al- 
ready referred to, Dr Jones, the Bishop of Meath, who revered 
the memory of Bedel], and warmly approved of his exertiona, 
before that Mr Boyle had actually moved in the business, had 
been addressing the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieutenant, but 
lie was borne down by the force of prejudice against ail such 
attempts. Thus in his £rst letler to Mr Boyle, of August, 
1680, he aaya, " thia completing of the Bible in Irish, added 
to whal is already printed, would be a work greatly to God's 
glory, in bringing, by his grace, many from darkness to liglit. 
I had once thoughts of representing this (o our next parlia- 
ment here, hoping for public allowance and supplies thereby 
tovarda it. But in discourse with some coneerning it, I found 
it almost a principle in their poiiticB, to suppress that Ian- 
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gnage utterly, rather than in bo public a way eouQtenanoe lU 
This occasioned what I have some time written (viz. 1676) in 
an epistle to the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, piefixed to a small tract, which is therefore heremtiial 
for your perusal." Four years after this, we hear Dr Hun- 
tington saying, '' How far the public will interest themselves 
in the encouragement hereof by any solemn act, I cannot de- 
termine.** And now that the work is finished without any 
public aid, what says Dr Marsh, in March, 1686? '^Upon 
the hint in your letter of my Lord Lieutenant's favourable 
thought of this design of publishing the Bible in the Irish 
tongue, I made bold to address his Excellency about it, and 
that the rather because I have gotten a great deal of iU-yrall 
from some great men in this kingdom for what I have done in 
promoting this good and charitable work, which has been no 
small discouragement to me. His Excellency was pleased to 
promise his encouragement and assistance towards the carry- 
ing it on, both by his purse and otherwise ; but withal was 
surprised to hear what I related of the discouragements and, 
indeed, threats that I have had on this account. The unwel- 
comeness of this undertaking to many in this country, I believe, 
was the reason why the Bishop of Meath, (Dr Dopping) flew 
off from prosecuting what be designed and promised, and has 
ever since been wholly unconcerned and sat neuter. Notwith- 
standing all which, I hope to finish the designed (Irish) Gram- 
mar, wherein I find many unexpected difficulties, and nobody 
able to solve them. An account of the Irish language, as to 
the original and nature of it, long since promised to the Pro- 
vost, (Huntington), is now coming to me : if any thing in it 
be material, care shall be taken that it be fitted to be joined 
with the other. The great charges and care that you have 
been at in printing the Old Testament, wiQ, I hope, find that 
acknowledgment, and the pious work find that acceptance 
amongst the generality in this kingdom which they really do 
deserve ; and that a means will yet be found out to commit 
the book of Common Prayers in the Irish tongue to the press 
also ; that so the design of the canons of this church, which 
require every parish to have the Bible and book of Common 
Prayers in Irish, may be answered." 

Thus it seems Mr Boyle might contribute large sums to the 
propagation of divine knowledge abroad, in America and In- 
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dia, or fband lecturcG for ihc di;fence of natural and revealed 
religion in England — he might print " Grotiua de Veritate,"in 
Arabic, — the Gospels and Acts, in the Malayan longue, — asEist 
in the Catechism or New TeaCament in Turkish, — or even 
contrihnte towards the printing of the Scriptures in Welsh for 
Wales, or Gaelic for the Highlands of Scotland— for all these 
things he did, and for all his foreign operations eepeciaUy was 
extolled. But it seems it was not thought jiolilic in him to 
pity his own dear native country ; and he should not, in the 
estimation of some men, have thus befriended the Native Irish I 
Ic was then whispered, no doubt, that the boon to be bestoW' 
Ell could only be conveyed with safety through the medium 
of the language of the reigning power. This strange position 
we shall have abundant opportunity of meeting afterwards. 
All we need to say at present is, that before a people, and es- 
pecially a people of such heart and genius, could be brought in 
this way to part with their mother's tongue, they must be de- 
based to a degree which would actually render them imfit for 
all the purposes of social and of civil life. No, the exertions 
of Mr Boyle and his few learned friends carried with them 
every attribute of genuine charity; and it was a proverb then, 
as it is now, (hat "Charity begins at home," though it cer- 
tainly should not cad there. But by the policy referred to, 
the proverb was reversed, and his charity might begin any 
where, and travel to the Antipodes, provided it did not glance 
upon the land from which he had derived hia birth and for- 
tune I 

We have now, however, come to the close of the seventeenth 
century, one hundred and fifty years after the invention of 
printing: and before proceeding to the eighteenth, it m neces- 
sary to lift up our eyes, and look abroad to see whether any 
thing was doing on the continent of Europe. Into the dis- 
tressing peculiarities of Irish history it would be unwise to 
enter, but happily it is here quite unnecessary. Though to 
understand the precise nature of the policy which had been 
pursued for ages, in reference to the education or mental im- 
provement of this people through the medium of their vernacu- 
lar tongue, it becomes our duty to fix the public eye on some 
of ita inevitable results. Already we have scrupulously stated 
all that had been already done in their own country, however 
tardily, though often trowned upon, and never mote so tluiv 
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in the cases of the flhistrioos Bedell and Boyle. Now, it may 
aflford a lesson of instruction^ eren to the present geneimtioiiy 
if we look abroad, 4ind observe how the native Irish were em- 
ployed there, during the seventeenth century. Let us see 
whether the proscribed language was r^arded by them as an 
instrument of no value or no power, and whether the men who 
left their native country either abandoned the language, or, if 
they returned, were unable to converse with their oountrymeD. 
The first book printed on the continent in Irish^ and of 
course in the Irish character, which I have been able to trace, 
is a catechism at Lou vain in 1608, the isame year in which 
Daniel printed the Irish Prayer-Book. It was composed by a na- 
tive Irishman from Ulster, Bonaventure Hussey, (Hosseus), who 
was afterwards lecturer of the Irish College of St Padua, in 
Louvain. This catechism, however, was reprinted at Antwerp 
in 161 1> and again, I think, at the same place in 1618, under 
the title of Teagasg Criosdaidhe, or Christian Doctrine. 

In 1616, Hugh MacCaghweli, Cavellus, a Franciscan Friar, 
and Divinity Lecturer of Padua College, just mentioned, pub- 
lished, in the Irish language and character, his '^ Mirror of the 
Sacrament of Penance," which Harris, in his additions to 
Ware, erroneously places in 1628 — the year of his death,. 

In 1626, Scathan an Chrabhuigh, i, e, the Mirror of Reli- 
gion, a catechism in the Irish language and character, wis 
printed at Louvain by Florence Conry, or O'Mulconaire, a na- 
tive of Cohnaugbt — distinguished for his acquaintance with the 
works of Augustine. He published several works— one of 
which, printed at Paris in 1641, is entitled '' Peregrinus Jeri- 
chontinus, hoc est de natura humana feliciter instituta, in&- 
hciter lapsa, miserabiliter vulnerata, misericorditer restaurata,** 
and at the end, the propositions of the divines of Louvain and 
Douai against the Jesuits, on the subjects of grace and the 
Holy Scriptures. 

About 1626 also, Florence Gray, born in Thomond, and a 
lecturer in the same College, wrote an Irish grammar ; bat I 
cannot ascertain whether it was printed. He returned to Dub- 
lin, where he was living in 1630. 

In 1639, there was published in quarto, at Louvain, by 
Theobald Stapleton, a secular priest from Kilkenny, in paraUel 
columns of Latin and Irish, a Catechism on Christian doctrine. 
It is entitled, '' Catechismus, seu doctriua Christiana Latino 
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Hibeniica per modum ilialo^i;! inler luagiEtrum et discipulum," 
— a book ivhich seems to liave been composed for ibe Irish Etu- 
dents resident st Louvain luid the other Irish colleges then 
establish in g, or to be establislied, on the continent. At the 
end there is subjoined, in Latin and Irish — Modus perutilis 
legend) linguam Hiberniism. There is a copy of this book iu 
Trinitj College library. 

For ten or fifteen years, from the year 16Sd'30, Michael 
Cleri, or O'Clery, a FranciscRn, born in Ulster, who had gone 
to the continent for his education, (induced by Furratl O'Gaia, 
the representative of Sligo in the Irish parliament nf 1631), 
returned to Ireland, with Che design of collecting Irish manu- 
scripts, and the remains of Irish history. Assisted by five 
other individuals, he succeeded in transcribing as much as 
tilled two foiio volumes, which have been generally knovirn 
since as the Annats of Ounagall ; the Srst of which is now in 
the Chandos library at Stow ; the second is in Trinity College, 
Dublin, where the first volume, copied into two quartos, makes 
diis copy complete. Besides this work, these men collected the 
" Book of Conquests" and the " Regal Catalogue," &c. What- 
ever maybe thought of these compositions, they afforded O'Clery 
the best opportunities of comparing Irish manuscript; and as 
one result, lie published at Louvain, in 1643, his " Seanosan 
Nuadh," a dictionary or glossary of the most obsolete and dif- 
ficult Irish words. These, which were explained by words 
still ussdin modem Irish, were afterwards reprinted by Ed- 
ward Lliuid in his specimen of an Irish dictionary. A copy of 
dkis work was bought at the sale of Valiancey's library, for six 
guineas: which I presume to be the eame that is mentioned in 
Watts' Bibliotheca Biblica, under this title, " Lexicon Hiberni- 
cum pro vocahulis antiquioribus et obscurts, Luvanii, 1643, 
8vo." 

In 1645, Anthony Geamon, a Franciscan in the Irish College 
at Louvain, afterwards resident in Dundalk and Dublin, pub' 
tisbed a Catechism in Irish, — Parrthos an anma, or Paradise of 
the soul, — copies of which, though very scarce, are still in the 
poesesfflon of several Iri^ gentlemen. To glance for one mo- 
ment on Irish ground, we may notice here one work composed 
by IlichardPlLmket,apoor brother of the Franciscans, at Trim, 
in the county of Meath,— e Foclair or Gloaaary of Irish, Latin, 
and Biscayan, which he finished in 1663. The original is in 
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Marsh's library, and there is a copy in thai of Trinity Cdlegfi. 
Lhuid. in his Archxotogis Britasnica, made great use of it, onU 
commends the author far hiBJudgnient and laudable industry; 
but it was never printed ; so that we roust still look abroad for 
any specimens of Irish typc^aphy. 

The first book which seems to have been printed in English 
and Irish was an Essay on Miracles, plainly inCended for the 
natives. It was pubhshed in 8vo, at Louvain, in 16S7, en- 
titled " Of Miracles, and the new miracles done by the relics 
of Se Francis Xavier, in the Jesuit's College at Mechhn." The 
author, Richard Mac Giolla- Cuddy, or Archdekin, bom in the 
county of Kilkenny, in 1619, was a lecturer at Louvain and 
Antwerp, where he died about 1690. This man published se- 
veral other works in Latin ; one of which, in three volumes 6to, 
went through a number of editions in different places. When 
the eighth was undertaken, sixteen thousand had been sold, 
and there was a. great demand for more ; the elcnenlh edition 
was printed at Venice, in 1700." 

The attention of the reader has been hitherto directed only 
to the Netherlands ; hut Antwerp and Louvain were not the 
only places where an Irish press was busy. Whether any 
thing hod been printed at Itome in the Irish character before 
this, I am not certain ; but in 1S^G, we find Irish types there, 
and these employed by natives iVom Ireland. " Lucema Fi- 
delium," printed in Bvo, at Rome in ISJC, though a Latin title, 
is an /KtA book, containing an explanation of the Christiui 
doctrine, according to the faith of the church of Home. Ita 
Irish title is, " Lochian an Chreidmheach," or Lamp of the 
Faithful. 

The following year, an Irish Latin grammar was published, 
" Gramroatica Latin o-Hibernica Compendiata," Romis, 1C77, 
12ino, which Lhuid regarded as ihe most complete Irish gram- 
roar then extant. It is, however, imperfect, both in syntax and 
the variation of nouns and verbs ; but tlie printing of it abroad, 
may be contrasted with the fate of such a work as that of 
Flunket in 1662, already mentioned. Though scarce, both 
these volumes are in Trinity Collie library. They were com- 
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posed by Frands O'Molloy, from King's County, who was of- 
terwards a lecturer in the Irish College of St Isidore at Rome. 
and far a tine general agent for the Irish in Italy. Ten years 
before this he had published, in 8»o, at Home — " Sacra TLeo- 
logia." 

There must, I think, have been several other compositions in 
Irieh typography. Of these now mentioned, however, editions 
were printed, and dispersed, or sold, and in one instance there 
were two if not three distinct impressions, perhaps more. 

Id concluding these notices of the seventeenth century, in 
which Britain was tasting even the luxuries of literature, and 
bleat with all the satisfaction and benefit which books afford, 
let us pause for a moment over the situation of our native Irish 
fellow-subjects. It was now a hundred and thirty years since 
Irish types had been sent into the country, and the reader has 
observed the three or four purposes to which they had, at dis- 
tant intervals, during that long period been applied, — that these 
Tery types were purchased for a foreign market, and mixed up 
with oUiers, not there to remain without use, hut to be em- 
ployed, it is most probable, in some of the prints just specified. 
The reader has seen individual benevolence endeavouring to 
put the Book of Life into the hands of the fourth generation 
af^er types hsd been actually liimished for printing it, and he 
has seen this frowned upon, instead of being generously and 
fearlessly encouraged. What had been doing abroad I shall at 
present leave to the reader'n own reflections; but should he 
feel disposed to inquire what Britain had done for herself all 
the while, the contrast is sufficiently slribing. Take only the 
English Scriptures as a specimen. By this time there had been 
one hundred and thirteen editions of the English New Testa- 
ment, the number of copies being beyond the possibility of cal- 
culation. Opposite to these, we have to place two editions of 
the Irish New Testament, both distant from each other nearly 
eighty years, and together including only 1000, or at most 1200 
copies! Of the English Bible complete, there had been one 
hundred and twenty-six editions, and opposite to these we have 
only one solitary Irish Bible in quarto of about GOO copies, and 
that at the close of the century ! But, besides these, dierehad 
been abo about one hundred and ninety-three editions of por- 
tions of English Scripture, or, in whole, 433 distinct pubhca- 
tions, of which more than one hundred and twenty had n 
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r parallel pastagcE, ex plication Ei cxpueitions. 




In entering upon the eighteenth century, a period in which 
the art of printing has been employed throughout Britain with 
such diiitinguished effect, and to an extent altogether incalcul- 
able, the contrast presented to us, in the case of the nBtive 
Irish, would be curious, were it not so painful to follow the 
workings of unsound policy. About the banning of this 
century, an expedient presented itself, then no doubt deemed 
a happy one — which was, that, if this Irish language was to be 
tolerated at all in the British dominions through the medium 
of booke, it must only be by using the Engli«h or Roman Utter. 
The jealousy which hadreigned for centuries over the language, 
now settled itself, as a last resort, upon the appropriate chanto- 
ter which belonged to it. This, however, it will appear, was 
only preparatory to the subject being dropped altogether, by 
almost all parties, public or private, for a hundred years ! The 
Hon. Mr Boyle had been succesafid in placing a few copies of 
the Scriptures in the hands of the fourth generation irom the 
time that types had been first cast ; but three generations more 
must pass away before the benevolent action can be repeated ! 
The history of the dismissal of the subject, froni that day to 
our own, is not unworthy of attention, as it may serve to confirm 
the opinions of those who have now come forward to befriend 
this people. 

In the year 1709, communications havingpassed between the 
Irish House of Lords and the lower House of Convocation, re- 
specting the native Irish, and the former having intimated that 
they had more than ordinary occasion for the assistance of the 
latter, to prepare and digest what might seem best, various 
resolutions were agreed to and passed ; among which were the 
following :—KDSolved, " That the Holy Bible and Litui^ be 
printed in the Irish language in the English character.'' — B&- 
solved, " That some person be appointed to prepare a short ex- 
position of the Church Catechism, — and that the same be piin^ 
ed in Irish and English.'' 

The next year, ITlc, after several encouraging syrapioms of 
attention to the elate of the natives, a memorial by Dr Edward 
Watenhall, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh,* as well as several 
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Other gentlemen and clergymen in Ireland, previously sanction- 
ed by tbe Eait of Anglesey aud others, nas presented to the 
Duke of Onnond ; in which, after stating that there were no 
printed books of religion then extant in Irish, except a very 
few Bibles and Common Prayer-Books, it was humbly propos- 
ed, " that some nnmbers of New Testaments and Common 
Prayer-Books, Catechisms, and expositions thereon. Whole 
Duty of Man, and Sermons upon the principal points of reli- 
gion, be translated, and printed in the Irish character and 
tongue; in order to which the ontr/ set of Iri^h characters now 
in Britain is bought already."* At this moment there seemed 
to be a conjunction of circumstances, which filled with iiope the 
enlightened friends of the native Irish. The duke himself and 
Mr, sAerwurds Sir Robert Southwell, the secretary, were both 
f^ivourably disposed. The Rev, John Hichardson, of whose zeal 
some account wilt be found in a subsequent page, was chap, 
lain to the Duke, and during the absence of his excellency, 
Dr Mar^h, now primate, was also senior Chief Justice of Ire- 
land. The Duke of Ormond being then in England, this me- 
morial was forwarded to him, — he received it very kindly, — 
returned it to Dublin with a letter in itsXavonr, desiring the 
Lords Justices to lay it before the Primate and other Prelates, 
then in Dublin. They gave it a tavoiu'able reception, hut re- 
plied, that the help and advice of parliament and convocation 
were required. The Duke then obtaining license from Queen 
Anne lo enjoin immediate attention to the subject, it was 
also deemed advisable, that the whole a£bir relative to the 
natives should be laid before her Majesty. A petition was pre- 
sented accordingly, the subject matter of which was recom- 
mended by the Archbishop of York as well as the Duke. 

llut dtj tondurtcd s Urge BchoijL withsucrcss. He una the author of the Greek 
and liOCLa grammar well known JUd often prigEHl, besillCH Bevnntmai olher pleeeik 
cbieSj practical divinilT- He wm now Ln BvdcU'A ave, and tntertflined mith ve- 



ibDc thia mancriil petitioocd Ibr JiUh boolit, U UnmetUilelT liDp;i>ied thai £ 
'A Kbooh ilxmld be nnted in eynr; putah oT Inland. NM ■ mird ia nM lu 
M DKeulCi or IcUh Khtwli, t rjuote thg wbuk that refbi la IMtb tKoki. 
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The Queen not only acceded, but wns entirely diaposed to coun* 
tenance and encourage the design ; but here, in efFect, the 
whole matter, Eo far as inEtruction through the medium of the 
vernacular tongue wu concerned, csme to an end ! Objections 
were raised, both to the mentorial and petition already men- 
tioned. The zeal of the petitioners, however wise and well- 
directed, had gone too for for the prejudices then existing, and 
the insertion of but a single sentence relative to Irish books or 
Irish ministers proved fatal to their wishea. By several indi- 
viduals from Ireland, it was suggested that such proposals were 
" destructive of the English interest, contrary to law, and in- 
consistent with the authority of synods and convocations ;'' and 
although all such objections not only had no foundation in 
Scripture, law, or reason, hut were grounded on a mistaken 
view of the memorial, to say nothing of the positive step taken 
m long before by Elizabeth, and the canons of the Irish 
church," — still, that tide of mistaken and injurious prgudice 
against the language began to set in, which was not to ebb 
for a hundred years, and it was therefore deemed prudent to 
remain stationary till the convocation should be again consult- 
ed, and another application should be made to parliament. As 
Boon, however, as it assembled, the Lower House took up the 
subject, — the end was approved, — the opinions respecting the 
means were various and contradictory, — the time for applica- 
tion to parliament for necessary funds was passing away, when 
the Right Hon. Charles O'Neil, at the request of a well-wisher, 
moved that the matter should be resumed. A committee was 
immediately appointed, — a report was mode, and resolutiona 
pBBsed, — but any allusion to Irish books, or the Iriah language, 
would now, it seems, have proved impolitic ! The Houae of 
Commons, however, unwilling to drop the subject altc^ether 
as to the Native Irish, still resolved, " That it will be requi- 
site that a competent number of ministers, duly qualified to 
instruct them, and perform the offices of religion to them in 
their own language, be provided and encouraged by a suitable 
On the question being put, the House agreed. 
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that such Among tbeir number as were membcTs of her Ma< 
jeaty's Privy-Coundl should attend the Lord Lieutenant, de- 
siring llial he should lay the whole before the Queen, as the 
resolution of that House. Pursuant to this order, a bill was 
prepared and sent to the Lords ; but just aa it was brought to 
the Joor of tbe House, parliament had adjourned, — the other 
bills were soon transmitted to England. No more could be 
done in the afiir during tliat session, — nor was the subject 
ever seriously resumed ftora that time (17'0) to the present 
hour, whether relating to Irish education or any other means 
vhatever, through the medium of their own tongue. It is 
true the House of Commons published their sentiments, de- 
djeatfd to both houses of convocation, and in 1711 they again 
talked of " a sufficient number of Bibles and Prsyer-Books be- 
ing provided at the public charge, in the Irish language," as 
being necessary ; but it was all in vain. The entire abolition 
of the language was about to become the prevalent and favour- 
ite idea, as it continued to be during the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century, — so that to this hour the real merits of the 
case have never been brought before an; sitting of parliament, 
whether in Ireland or Britain. 

The benevolent wishes of these excellent men being thus dis- 
appointed, one individual, who had been deeply interested in 
the memorial, could not remain inactive- — The Kev. John 
Richardson, Rector of Annah ac Belturbit, in the diocese of 
Kilmore. Though living at the distance of half a century 
ftora Bedell, he seemed as if he had caught his mantle. Like 
him, he had acquired the language, and, indeed, while the dis- 
cussions were going on in public, he was printing a volume of 
sermons in the Irish language ; in which he was assisted by 
another minister in the same county, the Rev. Philip Brady, 
a man of genius and learning, and particularly versed in the 
language of his country. This was a selection on the principal 
paints of rehgion, from Bishop Beveridge and others. It was 
published in LTll. Even before this time he had been engaged 
in a translation of the liturgy, which Bishop Nicholson, in the 
pretace to his Irish historical library, reports to have been con- 
sidered " correct." This was in the press to the extentof 6000 
in IT13, and was printed in the Irish character; for which 
Richardson, in common with every enlightened Irish scholar, 
was a warm advocate: there was alao a parallel column in 
English. An edition of the Church CaVecVvUm ■\o\rv'^i^iJ>^ 
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Lewis's Seriptare Proofe, he also published. In the preface, 
he states that hia design had been not only encouraged by the 
Duke of Ormond and others in Ireland, but that the generali- 
ty of the English prelates agreed nith bis own Eettlimenti, — 
that the likeliest method of enlightening the natives nos " bj 
proposing to them the saving (mths of religion In thdr own 
language, that being the only tongue underEtood by some, and 
most acceptable to all." At the same time he was aware thai 
" the work would meet with discouragement and oppoution," 
yet he was resolved to proceed, " hoping that God would nuse 
up friends to his undertaking." " For whatever," says he, 
" may be the causes of that great aversion which some have 
entertained against the language, an open and avowed attempt 
to aboliah it is not the way to unite the two natiooa In theit 
hearts and affections." Mr Richardson being a member of tbe 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, applied there, and 
with success. The result was 6000 copies of both publications, 
part of which was distributed in the Highlands of Scotland, 
as well as in Ireland. 

These benevolent and enlightened friends of the Native Irish 
were now hastening to the grave, and, during this ceiitury, 
tbey had no successors ! I know not in what year Richaidson 
died, but this is the last recorded instance of his benevolence. 
His printed proposals embraced an ^ition of the Irish Scrip- 
tures, in which lie was encouraged by the learned George 
Hickes and Edmund Gibson, .John Chamberlayne, Henry 
Hoare, Sir George Wheeler, and above forty other respectable 
individuals in Ireland and England i but no such edition fbl- 
lowed. The year afler this, 1713, both Marsh and Wetenholl 
died, so that again wc arc under the painful necessity of looking 

Whatever might be resolved upon at home, the presses on 
the Continent were not unemployed. In 1 728 the Elements of 
the Irish language were published in 8vo, by Hugh MacCor- 
tin ; but this was only preparatory to a much larger work 
which he printed in quarto at Paris in 1733, — ■' An English- 
Irish Dictionary and Grammar." This dictionary was, at least, 
completed by the Rev. Connor O'Begley, the grammar was 
MacCurtin'a ; so the title»page bears, that the volume was the 
joint production of both. This volume he proposed to follow 
up by another, or Irish-English Dictionary. In the preface to 
tAe present work, referring to \m couMrjmen,\\c bi^?,, — " To 
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ipre them all the helps I can, I propose to print severiJ books 
in Irish on ilific-renc subjects, in which I have the good far- 
time to meet with some leamed public-spirited coimtrymen 
here, (Paris), nbe have promised me their assistance, and are 
generously resolved to join their labours to mine in carrying 
on so useful a work." MacCurtiii, who was born about 1663 
in the parish of Kilmauaheen, county of Clare, was, at the 
time of pubUshing this dictionary, Irish professor in Paris- 
He returned, however, to his native place, carrying with him 
a valuable collection of Irish books, At'ler his death, all these, 
as well as others belonging to ii brother, Andrew MacCuitin, 
and not a few besides, collected throughout Clare, Kerry, and 
Limerick, were conveyed over to France by Chevalier O'Gor- 
man about the year 1770. In 1739 there was compiled for 
publication a large Irish dictionary, containing many thou- 
sand Irish words more than In any previous lexicon, by Teig 
O'Nachten ; but, like similar attempts on Irish ground, it 
failed to meet with encouragement, and was never printed. 
It is now in the Ubrary of Trinity College, Dubhn. 

In 17*2 another Catechism, entitled " Christian Doctrine, 
by way of Question and Answer," &c. in the Irish language 
and character, with corresponding pages in English, was pub- 
lished at Paris, with the approbation of Louis XV., by the 
Rev. Andrew Doulevy, prefect of the Irish community in that 
city. The author, who compiled this work ' for the education 
of the youth of his country,' bad now been absent from it 
about tliiriy years. In the preface it is stated, that P. J. Per- 
rot. Lord of the Manor of Uitrmon, had, of a long time, been 
well-aflecled to the Irish nation, — had often given proofs of 
his ofiection for several of them, and that, without his concur- 
rence, the nork would never have seen the light. As this Ca- 
techisro, which is in feet an octavo volume of 574 pages, wilfa 
a clear type and excellent paper, ts more complete than any 
that bad preceded it, some farther notice of it may not be un- 
interesting. " It is," says the author, " the great scarcity of 
those large Irish Catfchisns, published upwards of a hundred 
years ago by the laboriouii and leamed Franciscans of Louvain, 
and the consideration of those great evds which arise from ig- 
norance, partly from want of instructive books, together with 
a great desire of contributing to the instruction of the poor 
Irish youth, that gave birih to the following Irish Catechism :" 
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— " Tlic plainest anil most obvious Iriidi is used therein, pt6- 
I'erring, after the example of St Auguatine, ' Mther to be 
censured by granmeiriaiis, than misUDJerBtood b; the people-' 
Care also was taken to explain certain woids which are not 
' used in Gome cantons of the kingdom, and tlie words that ex- 
plain them are set down at the bottom of the page. As to 
the English part thereof, it was translated, upon a second 
thought, perhaps too literally, from tiie Irish, in favour of 
thoae who speak on/y English."' In his preface or advertise* 
ment, the author, without a single reference to politica, ]a- 
toenta over the state of his countrymen, the Native Irish, as to 
their ignorance and waiit of books. He refere to " the negli* 
gence, or ignorance, and impiety of parents, who commoiilj 
bestow all their care in educating their children in vanity, and 
in the love of earthly goods ; partly for want of virtuous and 
well-instructed achoolmastera or catechiats, who would zealous- 
ly employ their time and labour in making youth understand 
tiie science of salvation; partly through the fault of children 
themselves, who little care for instruction, and often shun it, 
to their eternal ruin ; and partly, also, for want of little pious 
books, whereby they may tie instructed and formed to devotion 
as soon as (hey are teachable and capable of receiving pious im- 
pressions ; for, as the Holy Ghost saith, ' A child trained up in 
the way he should go, will not, even when he is old, depart 
ftom it.'" The volume concludes with the Elements of Irish 
Grammar, ■' in favour of such as would fain learn to read it, 
and thereby be uiejkl to their neighbour." With many of the 
sentiments contained in this book, the present writer will not 
be supposed to agree, — yet such are some of the expressions 
contained in a volume published at this period in France, for 
the use of Ireland, and they serve to prove what were the 
views and feehngs of a Native Iriihman, when permitted to 
speak out, alter an'alisence of above thirty years from his na- 

In 1735, indeed, there was one effort upon Irish ground. 
Seventeen lermons in Irieh were published by the titular 
Bishop of Kaphoe, James Gallagher, who had been educated 
abroad. In conformity with the prejudice of the day, these 
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were printed in the English character, and have gone through 
eighteen editions. 

About the year 1750 also, twocatechisniB, oneinEngliahj the 
other in Irish, were published by O'Reilly, titular Archbishop 
of Armagh ; " and though there have been many others writ- 
ten and printed since that period, his work, particularly in 
Ulster, has the aEcendant." So says the titular Bishop of Dro- 
more in 1819. This caCecbiam I have not examined, and into 
the matter of this or any other preceding it need not enter 
here. In 1750 also, proptisals were issued in Dublin for pub- 
lishing an English, Irish, and Latin diclionary, by a Mr Crab 
of Ringsend, near that city. But the book was never printed. 
Finding its way into the library of the late General Vallancey, 
it waa purchased, when bis books were sold, at the price of 
forty guineas, for a gentleman of Irish birth, the Rev. Dr Adam 
Clarke. 

These things were still better maniiged abroad. The reader 
has observed, that an English- 1 riiih dictionary had been print- 
ed there in 1738 ; and in 1768 on Irish-English dictionary, in 
quarto, issued from the press at Paris. It was published by 
Dr John O 'Bryan, the titular Bishop of Cloyne, and in the Ro> 
man character, most probably in furtherance of his design. 
For, in a long English preface respecting the Irish tongue, 
he says, " that the work has been published with a view not 
only to preserve for the natives of Ireland, but also to recom- 
mend to the notice of those in other countries, a langui^e 
which is asserted by very learned tbreigners to be the most an- 
cient and best-preserved dialect of the old Celtic tongue of the 
Gisnls and Celtiberians ; and, at the same time, the roost use- 
fill for investigating and clearing up the antiquities of the Cel- 
tic nations in general." I shall only add, that the present very 
low state of this department of Irish literature may be conjec- 
tured ftom the prices now afhxed to this work, and that of 
MacCurtin's, already mentioned. In a London catalogue, just 
published, I observe the two works together advertised for sale 
at the enormous price of eight guineas and a half! 

In but few words, the retrosgiecl of this century is much more 
painfiil than even that of the preceding. By the year 1799 
or 1800, it is difficult to say how many editions of the Scrip- 
tures there had been in English. Independently of portions 
and editiouB with exposition, I have numbered S90 ; hut, a& IC 
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tfae NMHe Iridi wm« raemd to MHid oat in tnotnmt to etai 
rTer7 Cdtic tribe tu the kiagilom, bj this linK there had been 
ptimeA md drcelaled in Welsh not fewer than twdre edi- 
tions of the BiMe, and as many at the New Testament, sepa- 
ntelf, atnoDDtii^ to at least 130.000, of which T5,O0O Bibles 
and 11,000 Testaments hail been printed dnrin^ Uiis very cen- 
tury, — 3000 Bibles and 33,£#0 Tesiaments in Gaelic had been 
printed during the same period- E»en in ^lanx there hid 
been thousands, and all this before the Bible ^oeielj had been 
thought of; while, &t the Native Irish, there bod not been 
printed one single cop; during the whole centary. 

At length, in the very close of the eighteenth, or nthei the 

opening of the nineteenth century, benevolent feeling haring 
crane into more lively exerrise, a better day teetne to have be- 
gun to dawn on this long, long neglected people- The time 
in which their best interest will be paraned, as it relates to the 
improvement of their mind, is surely now at hand- The tine 
in which their vernacular tongue wot thus treated has pased 
away ; and, assuredly, if " (he English interest," in. every 
sense of the term, is ever to be promoted, such policy and 
such n^lect have passed away for ever. 

To this better day for the aborigines of Ireland, varions ctr- 
camstances have contributed tbeir share of influence, and no 
candid writer would willingly pass over any one of Ibeni- 
Whatever may be thought of some of his positions, — the ear- 
lier writings of General Vollancey, — the intended Ic^cy of the 
late Henry Flood, £«q-, which will be again noticed in the 
next section, — the formation of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, 
now merged in the Iberno- Celtic, — one or two papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, — each of these has 
had, at least, some influence in awakening attention to the 
language itself. In the opening of this century, also, one is 
cheered by observing oeveral publications in Irish upon Irish 
ground, such as the Irish Grammars of Dr William Neilson of 
Dundalk, of Dr Paul O'Bryan, Irish Professor of Maynooth, 
of William Haliday, Esq. of Dublin, the Synoptic Tables of 
Mr Patrick Lynch, and, finally, the Irish-English Dictionary 
by Mr Edward O'ReUly- 

The deceased Dr Whitley Stokes of Trinity College, Dublin, 
begui by excititig attrition to the necesiity tbr priating the 
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Scriptures in Irish ; and Dr Dewar of Glasgow alto lent his in- 
fluence in favour of the language. In 1SI4 the writer visit- 
ed Ireland, and, in " a memorial on behalf of the Native Irish, 
vitha view to their moral and religious improvement, through 
the medium of their own language," endeavoured to plead 
their cause, with what success it is not for him (o say ; but the 
same feelings led him to an argument which was printed after- 
wards in England and Ireland in favour of the Irish character 
being used, not the Roman ; and to a lirief memorial respect- 
ing the difiuaion of the Scriptures, particularly in the Celtic or 
Iberian dialects, in 1819. 

In 1799, Dr Stokes had published Luke and the Acts in 
Irish, with parallel columns in English, and in ISOG the four 
Gospels and the Acta. In 181 1, the New Testament, and in 
181 7, the Bible, in Irish, was printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; but all these were in the Roman letter, and in 
the two first even the orthography of the language was inter- 
fered with. The question as to the expediency, nay the ne- 
cessity and importance of using the character in which the lan- 
guage had always been printed of old, began to be understood 
by all who had paid proper attention to the subject : several 
small tracts and portions of the Scriptures have been printed 
in it. — and this year, 1H28, the'Bible complete, in its appropri- 
ate character, has only just left the press. 

Such then, and in such an important department, is nearly 
all that can he said with r^ard to the Native Irish ever since 
the revival of letters and the invention of printing ! Tlie be- 
nevolence of a few intelligent private individuals, assisted by 
□ativee at home, working against both wind and tide, — the 
struggles of some of the Native Irish themselves abroad, fill 
up the nide space of more than three hundred and fifty years 
since the art of printing, or of more than two hundred and 
fifty years since Irish types and a printing-press were sent 
across St Geoi^'s Channel ! 

After so long anight, in coming, as we hope, to the morning 
of a better day; amidst a few primary exertions in their favour, 
for the last ten or fifteen years ; the propensity to self-compla- 
cency in the present age must indeed he very strong, if there is 
any hazard of it here. Yet I have heard it already said, that 
much is now doing for this people, and in their own language, 
and I am mistaken if something like this has not, more than 
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<moe, got into print ; but let all sncli expreu i aaa be no«r 
brought into comparison with what ooght to be done^ with what 
a population so extensive imperiously require, and they will 
certainly not be repeated for some time to come. 

In this department of Books alone, to which the preceding 
pages have been chiefly devoted, almost every thing remains to 
be done, and certain desiderata will be pointed out aflerwards 
in conclusion. Meanwhile the previous sketch, and, above 
all, the existing state of this people, as still &rther to be laid 
open, will, it is hoped, set all such measures as may be neces- 
sary in a light sufficiently strong. The best interests of the 
kingdom are interwoven with the moral condition of any sub- 
stantial quota of its population ; and it is only a strong convic- 
tion that the present state of the Native Irish embraces an 
otject of^r greater magnitude and importance than has ever 
yet been admitted, which has led to the publication of this 
volume. 



SECTION n. 



SCHOOLS OF LEABNING 



" The ages," said Dr JohnBon, " which deserve an exact in- 
quiry, aie tboEC times, for such there were, when Ireland was 
the school of the west, iho quiet habitation of sanctity and 
learning." By learning, of course, such a man intended the 
learning of the day as fiir as it had gone, although how much 
heinrohed in the term he has not informed us. I am perfect- 
ly aware that this department of our national history is re- 
garded by some only with a smUe, as one would some puzzled 
skein of silk, which it requires great patience and fine fingers 
to rectify. It may be so ; but from the length which eren 
the writer has gone, at intervals snatched from olber avocations, 
he cannot but believe, that so far as any man, possessed of learn- 
ing and patient research, shall proceed in a candid examination 
of the Irish remains abroad and at home, at least the ancient 
school of Armagh, if not one or two others, will rise in point 
of character. At present the generality say, and with some 
truth, " we have only heard the fame thereof with our ears." 
Predsion, accuracy, and confirmation are required, and espe. 
dally for those who seem disposed to question every affirma- 
tion ; while certain Irishmen more deeply read, and naturally 
interested in their past history, cling with fondness to these 
recollections of ancient times, — by some they are cherished, as 
one remembers the singing birds in spring, which now sing no 

The foundation of the school of Armagh is to be traced to a 
very remote period, in the judgment of those who are partial 
to Irish antiquity, while this seems to be little more than con- 
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jecture in the estimation of othen ; but of its early »i i M f iwf 
there can be no question. Insignificant in its oommeneenieDt, 
like every similar school of learning in Europe, eren of man 
modern date, still such men as have been already glanced al, 
who came out of Ireland in those early ages, there can be little 
doubtf owed whatever learning they possessed mainly to this 
seminary. Referring, therefore, to what has been already ssid 
of them, I might add here, that, even so late as the end of tbe 
twelfth century, though many changes had taken place, and s 
long night of darkness had intervened, we know, aa matter of 
history, that the last of the Irish kings, an encoorager of lean- 
ing, augmented the income of the superior of Armagh College; 
stipulating that this siudium generate should be continued and 
kept open for all students, as well from any part of Ireland s^ 
fhnn Albanian Scotia.* If the reader is curious on this sob* 
Ject, among others I might refer him for one aoooant of the 
ancient School or College of Armagh, to Stuart's Historic^ 
Memoirs of the City, Appendix, No V., — an interesting Tolnme 
in many respects. 

In looking over Ireland after this period, we find no aemina* 
ry of learning worth notice, until the dose of the reign cf 
Queen Elizabeth. Passing over the abortive attempts of the 
fourteenth century, for in the fifteenth there were none, it was 
in the end of the sixteenth that the present University of Tri* 
nity College, Dublin, was founded by the Queen's warrant, 
dated 29th December, 1591. During the fi)llowing reign, the 
Native Irish are specially noticed, in connexion with the Col- 
lege, in a letter from King James I., addressed to the Lord- 
deputy, and all others whom it shall concern, dated S6th Fe- 
bruary, 1700. — '' Because," says his Migesty, *' our College of 
Dublin was first founded by our late sister of happie memorie, 
Queen Elizabeth, and hath beene since plentifuUy endowed by 
us, principallie for breeding upp the natives of that kingdom in 
civility, learning, and religion ; we have reason to expect that 
in all this long tyme of our peaceable government, some good 
numbers of the natives should have been trained upp in that 
College, and might have been employed in teaching and re- 
ducing those which are ignorant among that people, and to 



* W«re'f Anti^iitlM by Hairis, p. 141. THa Thnaai, pi Sia 
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think that ttie governors of that house have not pertbrmed that 
trust reposed in them, if the revcnewes thereof have bene other- 
wise imployed ; and therefore wee doe require, — that henceforth 
special care be had, and that the visitors of that (Jniveraitie be 
required parliculerlie to looite unts and take care of this point, 
and the sapplying of the present want ; that choise be made of 
some cotnpetent Duisber of towardlie young men, akedie fitted 
with the knowledge of the Irishe tongue, and be placed in the 
Universitie, and maintained there tbr two or three years, till 
they have learned the ground of religion, and be able to cate- 
chise the simple natives, and deliver unto them so much as 
themselves have learned ; and when any Uvings that are not of 
any very great value fall void among the meer Irish, these men 
Its be thought upon before others, or to be placed with other 
able ministerB that possess livings among the meere Irish, 
(where, fordefect of the language, the; are able todo Httlegood,) 
to be interpreters to them, and to be maintained by them, aiter 
they are made fit ibr that employment," &c. 

I am not aware of any approach to a conformity with these 
iDStructions tUl the days of Bedell, While he was Provost, 
just two hundred years ago, viz. in 1627 and 1(S28, he had done 
what he could, in promoting an Irish lecture in I'rinity College, 
— a measure of which Charles I. expressed hia decided approba- 
tion, through the Chancellor to Archbishop Ussher. All this, 
however, died away, and it was not till about thirty years af- 
terwards, in the time of the protectorate, that we find any thing 
akin to it; but this attempt also, which was about the year 
1656, and of which some account is given in the next section, 
qIbo fiuled, and the subject wits dismissed for more than twenty 
years. Jeremy Taylor indeed, who had been Vice-Provost of 
Trinity, addressing the Secretary of State in Ififiy, says, " It is 
St that it should be remembered, that near this city of Dublin 
there is an University founded by Queen Elizabeth, principally 
intended for the natives of this kingdom ;" — he saw tliem to 
be " populua uniuE labii, and unmingled with others," — yet 
though he undertook the task of collecting and completing the 
body of atatutee, &c. which Bedell had left unfinished, he does 
not appear to have seen the importance or necessity for meet- 
ing the partiality of the natives for their own tongue. 

In 1680, however, the Bishop of Meath, Dr Jones, advised 
with Dr NaTcissuB Marsh, and during his ptovostsbip, we find 
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not fewer than eighty students attending OD Mz HiggiBS die 
Irish lecturer, besides some of the Fellows and chief membcn 
attending him more privately ;— -we see the Prom t Marsh him- 
self, not only soperintending the transcriptum of the Iriih 
Scriptures for the press, but composing an Irish grumnar. We 
find also, in the College chapel, an Irish aernKMi deHfeted 
monthly, which was crowded ; the Duke of Onnond himsdf 
attending, and promising his presence to conntenance it 
** That which gives roe the greatest hopes of aucoeaay" ■i4 Dr 
Jones, writing to Mr Boyle this year, " is our good Frovfst'f 
care and zeal in training up the present youth in the CoOsgr 
in reading the Irish, which, by the books ftom joa now in 
their hands, is greatly forwarded. This may be a seed-plat fbr 
the church. The harvest is great, and the labourers few, there- 
ibre is the Lord of the harvest to be eamesdy desired to pre- 
pare and send forth more labourers." But all this did not pio- 
oeed without opposition or discouragement,— and with the rs- 
moval of Dr Marsh to another sphere, the decease of Dr Jones 
and other circumstances, the whole course was finally rdin- 
quished. 

About thirty years afterwards, it is evident that the sub- 
ject had again been taken up in the University. '' We most 
not omit those means which have been lately used in the Col- 
lege of Dublin," says Ms- Richardson in 1711. " The Rev. Dr 
Hall, present Vice-Provost, supported for some time, at his own 
charge, one Denny, to teach Irish privately to such of the 
scholars as had a desire to learn that language ; and the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Dublin (King) did and doth still enoonrage 
Mr Lyniger to teach it publicly. There is also a small allow- 
ance settled in that house for natives, to which, if m(»e were 
added by the pious charity of persons disposed to enooorage 
tiiis work, and a constant salary settled for an Irish lecturer, 
there might be a sufficient number of scholars trained up witln 
in a few years."* Mr Lyniger had been three years thus em- 
ployed ; but there is no proof of his continuance after this pe- 
riod ; nay, rather the reverse, as in three years after, viz. %1 7 14, 
we meet with a pamphlet published in Dublin, recommending 
the language to the notice of the University. " The present 
clergy," says the author, *^ are generally ignorant of the Irish 

* BichiHrdion'i Hiitory, p. 4S., 
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Jaagaage, and tberefore incapable of discoursing nith the mere 
natives" — " but if exhibitions were paid annually to such a 
number of students in the College of Dublin as shall be thought 
convenient, who shall qualify themselTes to Epeak the Irish 
tongue, and a new Fellow of the College was appointed to be 
professor thereof, and allowed a stipend for examining Eucli 
exhibitioners, this would in a few years enablemauy to converse 
familiarly with the natives," &c. All such suggestions, however, 
were in vain ; and from that time to the present day, if the 
Irish language has been cultivated in schools of learning; for 
these, as wc have already done for Irish booki, we shall again 
be under the necessity of looking to fcreign countries, far from 
the native soil and seat of the language. 

At the close of the last century, indeed, there is one most 
noble inteaiion upon record, which deserves notice, as a sub- 
stantial and standing proof of what one eminent man conceived 
to be a desideratum in Ireland. The late Henry Flood, Esq. 
ofFarraiy, in the county of Kilkenny, by his will, dated 27th 
May, 1730, had constituted Trinity College residuary Iq^tee 
to a considerable part of his property, valued, in 1795, by Sir 
Xiaurence Parsons, afterwards Earl of Ross, at L.6000 per an- 
Jiun), but since that period at about L.7000 annually. " I 
■will," siiid Mr Flood, " that on their coming into possession 
of this my bequest, on the death of my said wife, they do in- 
stitute and maintain, as a perpetual estabhahment, a professor- 
ship of and for the Native Irish or Erse language, — with a sa- 
lary of not less than three hundred pounds sterling a year." 
" And 1 will and appoint, that they do grant one annual and 
liberal premium for the best and another for the next best 
composition in prose and verse, in the said Native Irieh lan- 
goage, upon some point of ancient history, government, reli- 
gion, literature, or situation of Ireland ; and also one other 
annual premium for the best and another for the next best 
composition in Greek or Latin, prose or verse, on any general 
sultject by them assigned," — " and I will, that the rents and 
profits, &c. shall be further applied by the said University to 
the purchase of all printed books and manuscripts in the said 
Native Irish or Erse language, wheresoever to be obtained ; and 
next, to the purchase of all printed books and manuacripts of 
the dialects and languages that are akin to the said Native 
Irish language ; and then to the piuchase of all valuable books 
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and editions of books, in the ktrned and in tlis m o d ern poliih- 
ed langoages." 

" 1^8," says Lord Ross, " was the extenairio mnge of Mr 
Flood's beqaest to the public. Having first manifested in hb 
will all the wise and tender anxieties and cares fbr those srami 
htm, for whom duty and afi^tion taught him to piovids; hsr- 
ing fbr these, when he was about to retire ftom the wsild^ 
proTided every means of competency, and sptesd every shade 
of protection which a prudent and liberal mind oonld snggeit; 
he then turned his eyes upon Ireland— Ireland, fi>r vdiose pn»> 
perity he had so many years illustriously toiled. His grat 
spirit, while it was just hovering over the tomb, was still boiied 
about the future fame of his country : it dictated those exfO* 
ing accents, which direct that the materials of learning, ftoD 
an parts of the earth, should be fVom time to time colleeted ani 
deposited in the bosom of our University." fiefixre thia pssHge^ 
his Lordship had said, '' often did Mr Flood renuu^ to nm, 
that while in the East, ingenious men were ooUeeting and tian^ 
lating, with such laudable industry, the andent writings of die 
inhabitants of that region between Indus and the Gianges, die 
valuable memorials of our own island were neglected and 
perishing. He thought that many of the truths of ancient hm 
tory were to be found at these two extremities of the letlcnd 
world ; that they would reflect light and knowledge npon esdi 
other, and lead to a more certain acquaintance with the esriy 
history of man." 

Yet, notwithstanding the distinctness of this last wrill and 
testament, there seems to have been some defect or infbnnality 
-^he validity of the bequest was questioned,-— the College in* 
stituted a suit for the purpose of establishing their claim, bat 
in the end that body has failed of success, the will has been 
broken after a trial at bar, if not an appeal to the Mouse of 
"Lords, and at the present moment nothing approaching to any 
one of its provisions exists in Ireland.* There is, it is tme, so 
Irish professorship in Maynooth, which will be notieed in its 



• Had this bequest weathered the glorious uncertunty of the law, the Ubnry 
of Trinity might have become the most valuable in the kingdom. Its pcwiou* 
history, as it now stands, is rather singular. After the deftat of the Spaaiirds 
and Tyrone at Kinsale, in the year 1603, the officers in the army having genero us- 
ly subscribed £1800 firam their arrears of pay, devoted the whole to tbe iwrehiw 
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pfoperptece ; but, fbr tlic last two hundred and fort; years, 
it will now be Deceesary to refer to foreign pails 1 

On looking abroad, ne fiml that, before the fouadation of 
Trinity College was laid, there existed at least two colleges for 
the direct use of the Native Irish, and others ftrflowed in sue- 
cession, established in different countries. The following ac- 
count, placed in chronolt^cal order, contains a few notices in 
reference to each. Theie are takeu principally from Ware's 
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Irish Andquities by Harris; but his statemciits fasve bear 
compared with other authorities, and other porticiikn, of t 
more recent date, have been added, so as to bring op the a&* 
count to the present period. 

« 

1. Salamanca, 1682.— The first country on the Eunpesa 
continent, to which the Native Irish were accostomed to icsort 
for education, was Spain, the hmd in which, according to one 
impression among themselves, their ancestors onoe lived ; and 
the earliest foundation of which any authentic aooonnt can be 
given was at Salamanca, in Leon, once softmous for itsnniversitj. 
At the instance and solicitation of an Irishman^ Thomas VHdk 
from Clonmell, Tipperary, a college was instituted in 1582, of 
which White was the first rector. Small at first and poor ia 
its origin, it was, however, maintained for many years, till, in the 
years 1610 and 1614, buildings were erected, and a spacioas li- 
brary was formed. It was in this college, about fifty yean aflv 
this, that Dr Andrew Sail, already mentioned, was a p i - ofes wr , 
and here that different individuals, named in these pages, is 
whole or in part, received their education. The number of stu- 
dents, however, has never been great Thus, at the period of 
the French revolution, there were 32, and up to the invasion of 
Spain by France, in 1807, the number was never aboFe 3a At 
present there are supposed to be only about 12. Count Beer* 
haven, of an Irish fiunily, was a benefactor to this seminary.* 

2. Alcala^ 1590.— About the year 1590, Baron George Syl- 
veria, bom in Portugal, but of Irish extraction, his mother be- 
ing a Macdonell from the north of Ireland, founded a college 
at Alcala de Henares, for 30 Irish students, four chaplains or 
professors, and eight servants ; for whose maintenance . he al- 
lotted the sum of L.2000 sterling annually, and one thoosand 
pounds for the erection of the chapel. 

3. 4. Lisbon and Evora, 1595. — In this year there were two 
colleges founded in Portugal for Irish students ; one at Lisbon^ 
by one Ximenes, (not the Cardinal of course, he died in 1517, 



* Peter Froush, from Galway, educated here, went as a missionary to the Mex- 
ioan Indians. There he remained for thirty years. He composed a catecfaim ia 
the Mexican language, and finally returned to Ireland, where he died in ieOS. 
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poor foundation, jet trotn its fbnils, after receiving hia educft'' 
tion, any student returning to Ireland received five poundg Id 
pay hJB passage home, besides provisions for his voyage. From 
1792 to 1807 there were from 20 to 30 students ; but since then 
and at present only about IS. The Collie at Evora, founded 
the laice year, was soon alienated from its original design. 

6. Ootiai, 1596. — Before the close of the sixteenth century^ p| 
the Native Irish had begun to reEort to French Flandera and' 
the Netherlands, induced, it ia not improbable, by the influence 
wbid) Spain then enjoyed in these parts. To Douaj, in parti- 
colar, they had repaired ; but in 1506 the foundation was laid 
of aaeminary for their exclusive instruction, by one of their 
own countrymen, Christopher Cusack, an Irishman from Meath, 
probably the son of Chrislopher Cusack of Gerrardstown, near 
RateeCh-* This man spent his own patrimony in the cause ; 
and, procuring the assistance of other friends, was instrumen- 
tal in first founding the Douai College. From hence, too, hy 
his exertions, also sprang the seminaries or colleges at Lille, 
Antwerp, and Toumay. Cueack was the first President of 
Douai, Elyled the Mother College, and be acted as the superior 
of the Irish youlb throughout Flanders, until his death, in 1619. 
Mr Laurence Sedgrave, a cousin, succeeded him, and continued 
rill 1633, when a Mr James Talbot succeeded as his universal 
heir. In 1706, Edmund Bourke, and in 1713 Christopher 
French, both from Galway, were Regents of Douai College, 
and both of ihem authors. Bourke returned to Dublin, where 
be is said to have written his essay in opposition to the Jesuits, 
and died al Rome about 1730. In the year 1740, the President 
of Douai was Mr Patrick M'Naghten fiom Ireland, who fiir- 
nished Sir James Ware with an account of these Netherland 
seminaries ; and it was liere also, that Patrick alias Christopher 
Fleming, related to the Lords of Slane, received his education. 
He was successively a lecturer at the Irish Colleges of St Isidore 
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at Rome, at Loavaine, and Pragoe, leaving life life of Odhyi- 
banua, which was pabliihed at Loaraiiie in 1067. Befive ibt 
Frendi rerolution there were 40 atodenta hen, under two «- 
periors. At pretent Idonotknowofany. 

6. Antwerp, leoo.^Aboat the oommeneement of die leffB- 
teenth century the College at Antwerp waa finmded, of wfaick 
Sedgrave, already mentioned, was the first Fkresident. In IMy 
however^ he paid 13^320 florins for a house and garden, whidi, 
with the consent of the Bishop of Antwerp, he erected intat 
college for 12 or 16 students from any of the four Irish pio> 
rinces, but the establishment would afterwaida admit of donble 
this number. Archdekin from Kilkenny, already mentioned si 
an Irish author, was Rector in 1676. About the year 17tt 
there were two superiors here, and under them 30 students. 

7. Toumay, 1607. — This year a seminary for yooDg Ink 
students was opened at Toumay. Villani, the Biahop, 1^ MM 
florins for the support of the President This, however, wn 
but a poor foundation, and, having to look to Antwerp fir aid, 
was ultimately given up. 

8. Lille, 1610.— •The seminary at Lille, whidi wee Ibimded 
at this time, was also of small extent, and afterwards ^^n«4mf^ 
to students from the province of Leinster. It ««»t imifi' 
open, however, for many years, and before the rerolutioii then 
were eight students under one master. 

9. 6c 10. Louvain, 1616.— At Louvain, thia year, the first 
stone of a college for the Native Irish was laid by the Princes 
Albert and Isabella of Spain, which is generally styled the Col- 
lie of St Anthony of Padua. Florence Conry finm Connsnght, 
the author of an Irish catechism already noticed, used hia in- 
fluence with Philip III. to found this seminary ; but in 1014 
another college was opened here, of which Roch MacGeoghan 
was the first provincial It was afterwards enlarged by two 
Irishmen, named Joyce, about 1656. Ferral, ' no bad poet,' 
says Ware, and Archdekin, both taught in one of these cd- 
kges. About the time of the French revolution there were 
iO students in attendance under two masters. 
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11. Rome, 1626. — The number of Irish students in this city 
hu never been great; but there are vnrious particulars in rela- 
tion to the colleges lliere which are intereEting, and deserve no- 

In the year 16S5, several buildings at Rome, with ground 
attached, which hart been employed by Spain for despatching 
tbe business of that kingdom and the Indies, having fallen un- 
der debt, which they could not defray, the partieE concerned 
advised with Luke Wadding, an Iriahmao, at to the best mode 
of redeeming the concern from its encumbrances. Wadding, the 
eighth son of his father, a respectable citiien of Waterfurd, had 
left Ireland in the fifteenth year of his age for Lisbon, and 
comraenced his studies there in 1G03- Having, in aildition to 
Greek and Hebrew, acquired a correct knowledge of the Portu- 
guese and Castilian languages, he removed la Salamanca aimut 
the year 1616. Here he continued to preside over the Irish 
College for two years, when he was sent, as chaplain of the 
Spanish embassy, to Rome ; an<l there he remained, labouring 
with an assiduity which is scarcely credible, did not his to- 
luniinoua writings alone sufficiently prove it. 

To say nothing of smaller works, snd unpublished manuscripts 
left at his death ; although his other occupations were so Dume- 
roos, says Ware, " that it is difScult to conceive how he could 
flndlimeeilher to write or read," — wemay formsomeideaofthe 
prodigious activity of tliis man when it is stated, that during his 
lifetime he wrote and published ten volumes in folio, two in 
quarto, and four in octavo ; besides preparing, with great labour, 
sisteen volumes in folio for the press, and superintending four 
olhersofthe same size. Of these, fourteen hegotprintedat Rome, 
twenty-one at Lyons, and one at Antwerp, or thirty-six in all '. 
Twelve of these folios form the best edition of the works of 
Duns Scolus, with critical notes by Wadding. Another work, his 
Annals or Lives of the Franciscan Friars, in eight, was extend- 
ed and republished at Rome, in 1T31, in aisteen volumes folio ; 
a copy of which is in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, with 
his life prefixed, written by Francis Harold, his nephew. From 
this life it appears, that a splendid Concordance to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in four volumes folio, was the first work which this 
Irishman superintended and published, in 1021, — the " Con- 
CDtdantJe Sacrorum Bibliorum Hebraicorum et Lntinorum," of 
Huiusde Collasio. The author having died iu l(i20, Wadding 
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could not bear the idea of such' a work beiiig eilher lost or con- 
cealed ; but unable himself, of course, to bw the expense, be 
applied for assistance and succeeded. This Concoidance of 
Collasio, on which that of Buxtorf is grounded, was repnUiili- 
ed in London, 1747-1749, to which every king in Europe wis 
a subscriber. The treatise prefixed,— '^ De Hebraicc 
origine, prsestantia et utilitate/' was written by Wedding. 

Having been applied to with reference to the buildings s]« 
ready noticed. Wadding, after consulting with several men of 
authority and influence, ofiered to purchase the whole conoen, 
and thus secured a college, with an especial view to the edu- 
cation of his countrymen from Ireland. Barbariiii^ who hsd 
founded the College de propaganda fide, befHended the under- 
taking. On the 24th of June, 1625, Wadding entered on pos- 
session, and having appointed Anthony Hickey, a learbed Gie- 
cian and divine, bom in Clare, to be principal lecturer in divin- 
ity, and Martin Walsh, from Donqa;al, die second lecturer; 
Patrick Fleming, son of Captain Garret Fleming of the county 
of Louth, to be lecturer on philosophy, and John Ponce, fiom 
Cork, the second lecturer ; he invited any of the natives of Ire- 
land, then on the Continent, to avail themselves of the edncs- 
tion here presented to them. The students in a short time 
amounted to thirty. After enlarging and improving all the 
buildings. Wadding added a noble and well-selected library of 
books, rather for use than ostentation, consisting of five thou- 
sand volumes, mostly folio, and about eight hundred manu- 
scripts. The founder being elective every five years. Wadding 
was chosen five times in succession before his death, in 1657. 
Though but t poor friar from Ireland, yet from the time of his 
arrival at Rome, in the thirtieth year of his age, he had so risen 
in the estimation of the inhabitants, that, from their voluntary 
bounty rather than his importunity, in the first ^ve years, vis. 
from 1625 to 1630, he had expended 22,000 crowns. This, 
however, was only an inferior proportion of the expense con- 
nected with an undertaking, for the whole of which Wadding 
provided, and which has been very well known since his day 
as " the College of St Isidore at Rome." 

12. Rome, 162&— Opposite to these buildings stood a house, 
afterwards named the Ludovisian College. In 1628, three 
years after Wadding had entered St Isidore, at his instance the 
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Gardinal Ludcmdus paid 150 erowne for funittare, and asBigii. 
ed 600 Roman crowns annually for the use of this building, 
and the education of six natives from Ireland. But as Ludo- 
visius al hia death bequeathed a vineyard or farm and looo 
crawBs annually to the Institution, the houae was purchaGed 
named after him, and became a permanent institution for twelve 
Iriah students, who also attended uU the lectures at St Isidore. 

13. Rome, 1G56.— The year before his death, 1656, Wadding 
fonnded another seminary for twelve Irish students, prepara- 
tory to St Isidore, at Campranica, about twenty-eight miles 
from Rome. Francis O'Molloy from King's County, the au- 
thor of two pieces printed at Rome in 16(i6 and llifiT, already 
noticed, succeeded Luke Wadding. At some one of these se- 
minaries there were about sixteen students in 1 792 or 3 ; but 
even before the French invaded Italy, the Irish College had no 
existence, and whatever Irish students have been there since, 
sometimes twenty or twenty-five, but of late only eight or ten, 
have been accommodated in different ways, and they attend 
with the other students. 

14. Pragve, lt31.— The Irish College at Prague in Bohe- 
mia waa founded in 1031 at the solicitation of Malachy Fal- 
lon, and being allerwards enriched by the legacy of an Irish- 
man in the Imperial army. General Walter Butler, a chapel 
was built, and the college so enlarged as to admit of seventy in- 
mates. This legacy of SJjOOO florins was in 1G62. In 1700, 
Count Sternberg built for ibem s spacious library, and fur- 
nished it with a library of many thousand volumea, which had 
been collected and left to him by bis brother. Another legacy 
of MOO florins from a native of Ireland, Count Hamilton, in 
1738, was employed in perfecting and eidarging the buildings. 
The first superior was Patrick Fleming, already mentioned un- 
der LouTain ; hut, in the same year in which the college was 
begun, Prague being about to be besieged by the Elector of 
Saxony, Fleming, having left the city, waa murdered by the 
country boors, then up in arras. Francis Magenis, who was 
with him, escaped, and afterwards became superior- Harold, 
the nephew and biographer of Wadding, was a professor here ; 
and, at a later period, Francis Walsh, the author of an Irish 
diclioDftry, which he either took with him to DnUin, ta com* 
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posed there, where he died. The manuscript nerer wu jntnN 

ed, but it is now in Marsh's library. 

15. Toulouse, 1660. — After [he iDarrii^e of Louis SIV. to 
llie Infanta of Spuin, the French court having come to visit 
Toulouse, the Irish, who for raauj years had kept u seminary 
there depending on casual bounty, petitioned the queen-mother, 
Ann of Auatris, for support. They succeeded. She declared 
herself foundress of the Irish Collie in 1660, and Louis rati- 
fied the patent of foundation. The number of students about 
the year 1792 was ten, under one master. 

16. Bordeavx, 1669- — This year, the seminary at Bordeaux 
also became a college, through the same means. This semin- 
ary, however, bad been in operation from 1603, in consequence 
of Cardinal de Sourdis, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, having 
cherished and supported it. A number of the Irish, during the 
last century, seem to have been educated here, and at the Lis- 
bon college. Before the Revolution there were forty studenU, 
under three masters. There may be a few at present. 

17. Poitiers, 1676. — An Irish seminary was foui(ded at Poi- 
tiers this year, of which Ignutjua Brown, from Walerford, who 
had been educated in Spain, was appoiDti.-d rector ; but he died, 
while on a journey to Madrid, in 1673, and it does not appear 
who succeeded. If this institution existed so late as the end of 
the last century, it shared the fate of various other seminarteE. 

18. Rome, 1R77 — At the instance and solicitation of John 
O'Connor, two convents at Rome were this year appropriated 
to serve as a place of education for the youth of Ireland, ofwliich 
a Dr James Fitzgerald was elected the superior three times in 
succession. Besides casual bounty, one Nicholas Antonio con- 
signed 4000, and the Dutchess of Citjetan, whom O'Counor had 
accompanied from Spain, gave 6O00 Roman crowns. This in- 

n however is now, I believe, extinct. 



19. Naniz, leao.— About the year tCBO, by the entreaty of 
Dr Ambrose Madden from Clonfert, and Dr Edward Tonery 
from Waterford, a seminary for the Irish was established at 
^aaiz, into which, during the last century, thirty-five pupik 
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■were received from any of the four Irish provinces. There 
were not fewer than eighty sludenia here, under three masters, 
just before the Rsvolution. 

SO. Boutey, 1688— In the year 1688, nn Irish coltt^ was 
founded at Bouley, by Leopold, the Duke of Lorraine, and 
fatherof Francis I., Emperor of Austria, a man who used fre- 
quetitly to say, — " I would resign my sovereignty to-morrow, 
if I could do good no longer." This foundation was begun at 
the earnest sohcilation of Bernard Plunkel, and the Earl of 
Carlingfbrd was a considerable contributor ; but i believe it 
does not now exist. 

21. Paris, 16T7-81. — Among the most Impoitantof any that 
have been mentioned is the Irish College at Paris. The erec- 
tioD, denominated the College lor the Lombards, subsequently 
tbe Collie de Toumay, and after that the College d'ltahe, 
having been nearly abandoned, and falling into a ruinous state, 
two IrishmeD, Patrick Magenis and Malachy Kelly, in 167Tand 
1681, obtained letters-patent to rebuild it for the reception of 
Irish students, and Magenie endowed it with 2300 livres an~ 
nually. About thirty or forty years after this, several old 
hoojses contiguous having been purchased by an Irishman from 
Dublin, Uichael Moore, ihe whole were pulled down, and ele- 
gantly rebuilt in the form of a college, with a ehapel and com- 
modious library. These buildings are still in existence ; the 
writer having had an opportunity of seeing them about two years 
ago, apparently in good repair. Of this coU^e the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was superior, with tour Irish protisors under 
him, one Ibr each province in Ireland. The first of these was 
Prindpal, who, with the fourth, took charge of the school of 
learning. A separate department was called " the Irish Com- 
munity," under the direction of a Prefect and Sub-prefect, the 
students of which were admitted to all the d^ees of the Sor- 
bonne. Moore and Skelton, Donlevy and Nary, not to mention 
others, belonged to this college. 

Dr Klichael Moore, born in Dublin in ltl40, a man, it 
has been said, of toate, integrity, and learning, educated at 
Nantz and Paris, wbo, besides taking charge of this Irish 
College, was twice chosen Rector of the University of Paris ; 
wa» also Principal of the College of Navarre, and had. been siwi 
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nominated Roytl Pnifenor of Philoiophy, Qntk, end Helxev. 
Having retoroed to Ireland, he was ibr a ihort period Fhytoit 
of Trinity College^ and to his special care has been ascribed the 
preservation of the books and mannscripts then in the hhmjt 
James II. having intended to convey that college to the Jesoiti. 
Dr Moore not only prevailed with him to alter his des^, bat, 
when the buildings were used as a garriaoD^ the chspel ai i 
magazine^ and many of the chambers as prisons, with most ^ 
gilant attention he preserved all the literary stores then intmst- 
ed to him as Provost. From Ireland he went to Faris^ tao^ 
a college for some years in Italy^ and then returning to Fusee, 
died at the College of Navarre^ Paris, in August 172d, aged 
eighty-six. For some years however before his deaths he w» 
blind, and obliged to keep a man to read to him« This man 
embezzled and sold many hundred volumes of his choice ooDee- 
tion ; " thus, he who had saved the noble tibrary of Trimtj 
from alienation or destruction, was ungenerously pillaged of hb 
own books."* 

Dr Walter Skelton, from Queen's County, distinguished ftr 
his knowledge in mathematics, was educated here about the 
beginning of last century. Returning to Ireland, be died tita- 
lar Dean of Leighlin, in October, 1737. 

Dr Andrew Donlevy, who was Prefect of this college in 
1761, was the author of the Catechism in Irish and English alp 
ready noticed. ^' I take occasion to mention him,*' sajrs Har- 
ris, *' out of gratitude for many fiivours I received from him ; 
particularly by his transmitting me, from time to time, several 
useful collections, out of the King's and other libraries in 
Paris." 

Cornelius Nary, from Eildare, bom in 1660, received his 
first education at Naas. At the age of twenty-four he proceed- 
ed to Paris, where he completed his studies, and continued to 
act as Provisor in the Irish College. In 1694 he took the de- 
gree of doctor of laws in the colleges of Cambray and Paris, 
and about 1697, returned to Dublin, where he continued 
till his death, in 1738. He translated the Vulgate New Tes- 
tament into English, with notes, which was published in Lion- 
don about 1705, and again in 1718. On the title-page of this 
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octavo volume, which is now verf scarce, il is said to be the 
work of C. N- C. F. P. D., i. e- Comehua Nary, Consul tisairoe 
Facultalis ParisienBis Doetor. Two years after this, he pub- 
lished, in folio, a History of the World, grounding hie chrono- 
logy on the computations of the Septuagint, which he under- 
takes to prove to be that of the andent Hebrew Scriptures. He 
also, about this time, printed a short History of Ireland, the 
copies of which are now very scarce. 

The Revolution in France, which affected the Irish colleges 
in BO many other places, was, of course, fatal to that in Paris. 
At that eventful period there were not less than ISO Irish stu- 
dents, viz. 100 in the College des Lombards, under four mas- 
ters, and in the Irish Community, Hue de Chevol Vert, there 
were 80 more, under three masters. This Eeminary, however, 
has been so far restored by the late King, Louis XVHL, anil 
is now called College firitannique, as it unites the three ancient 
collies, denominated EngUsh, Irish, and Scotch. Id the Irish 
department, the professors, sametimes esclusively Irish, at 
others, French and Irieh, are selected by the President, who 
receives his ultimate appointment fhim the King of France. 

In conclusion, of these fcreign seminaries it may be stated, 
that there are at the present moment about one hundred and 
forty students at diSbrent colleges on the Continent. Seventy 
of these are at Paris, about twelve at Rome, and the remainder 
at Salamanca, Lisbon, and various private French seminaries. 
A good many who go abroad do so without any certain destina- 
tion, hut the great body intend returning to their native land. 
The Ainds stiU remaining in esistence, consisting principally of 
foundations made by Irishmen, as already stated, who either 
funded snms of money abroad, or sent them from Ireland, ore 
calculated to be sufficient for the support of about sixty stu- 
dents, at SOD francs annually for each, if the entir 
n applied. 



The great change produced by the French war and Revolu- 
tion si^ested the necessity of Maynooth Collt^e. It was re- 
solved upon in 17BG. The statutes, however, were not printed 
till 1800, and in the list of Professors there will be found 
one for the Irish Language : but the iwA u, l\iaX '&inv^ 
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there was a Pro&ssor of Modern Languages in the original 
drafts the vernacular tongue itself was entirely overlooked, at 
least it is certain that there was originally no provisioQ made 
for an Irish Professor. But the set time for treating this long- 
proscribed language with common candour and more enlighten- 
ed policy^ it is to be hoped^ had nearly arrived. The Umgue 
itself, however, as if in conformity with ancient usage, must 
not it seems even yet receive, in every respect, any formal and 
legal acknowledgment ; yet indebted, as it had often been, to 
individual benevolence and an attachment most natural, it wu 
at last favoured with a Professor's chair, upon its own native 
soil, and the appointment was printed among the others since 
the period referred to. It was a single individual, and he an 
Irishman, who enjoyed the gratification of thus far befriending 
his country. Mr Eeenan, a scrivener in Dublin, '' sunk one 
thousand pounds of his hard-earned property, the produce of a 
long, laborious, and economical life, for L.GO per annum, to 
support an Irish Professor for teaching and instructing the stu- 
dents the Irish language in the Irish character."* According- 
ly, in July 1802, the Rev. Paul O'Brien, author of the Iri^ 
Grammar, in the Irish character, already mentioned, was v^ 
pointed to the chair. In June 1820, he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Martin Loftus : but even this chair, the only one ii 
Ireland, was vacant recently, and I am not aware of any succes- 
sor being yet appointed, otherwise I should have mentioned the 
name. The books used, besides the Irish Grammar and Mae- 
Curtin's Dictionary, are the Irish New Testament and Don*' 
levy's Catechism. 



In the effectual education of any tribe, there is a course 
to which nature not only' points, but constrains. In every, in- 
stance it is demonstrable, that the benevolent visitor or resident 
must sit down and begin with the people, where Grod and natnre 
had begun with them. If we descend not to their level, we 
shall never raise up any save a mere fraction of the community, 
nor will that fraction raise the remaining body. As to the ver- 
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nacular tongoe, whatever that be, if we will not go back and 
start here, the people, as such, slaod still, and are lef^ behind- 
But truly, on such a subject as that of a liberal education, na- 
tnrally and necessarily taking its rise from the flret tongue in 
which a people have spoken, anU been accustomed to think, 
embracing too such an af>gregate of human' beings under the 
British crown and, after such a detail as the present, meagre 
though it be, one is greatly at a loss what to Bay. It has been 
drawn out, and facts placed in this new light before the intelli- 
gent reader, in the hope that they will insiantly Euggesl to 
many the imperious but pleasing duty of pursuing a course, 
more congenial with the love of country and the good of Ire- 
land' If these poor dear people wish to have education, and let 
the reader point, if he can, to that class in this kingdom who 
desire it more, and if the language is dear to them, as dear ia 
is, let them have it to their heart's content, and as the only ba- 
sis, too, of all effectual information and bappioess to the Irish 
mind in its present condition- 
Within theae few years, it is true, Irish education, properly 
so called, has been making progress in various districts, which 
will be afterwards noticed ; but still, if a population bo lai^e is 
waiting without doors for instruction, by the only medium 
through which they can at present comprehend and estimate 
any moral or religious subject, how can it consist with our 
highest obligations, for matters to remain in their present stole, 
with r^ard to schools of a higher description ? The bequest of 
Mr Flood has failed ; but, oh ! surely, without wailing for any 
eleemosynary wind-fall, were the enlightened members of Tri- 
nity College to take the subject into impartial consideration, 
something might and ought to be done, whether within or 
without the walla. To say nothing of the kind spirit which is 
now, abroad as to this language, they have not to proceed 
against a wind and tide so strong as that which once unhappily 
prevailetl. In some of the Provosts of other days, there is this 
one olfject which they prosecuted conamnrs; and if busts or 
[Hctures are desirable, assuredly Bedell and Boyle, Marsh and 
Hall, deserve them in Trinity Collie for ihis alone. When, 
however, the visitor of any school of learning begins to com- 
mend it, for the fait pre-eminence or zeal of any of its mem- 
bers in any one department of useful knowledge, there is an 
awkwardness felt in receiving the compliment. A living re- 
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presentatiTe within the same indosnrey with aQ the improfe- 
ments which time has given, is wanted. And, oh ! had but a 
£sw able men with undaunted constancy only walked in the fint 
foot-printo ot bedell, in what a different state had Irdand 
been at the present hour. Ere this time we must have had 
authors upon Irish ground, and in other tongnee beside their 
own, who would unquestionably hare oontiibiited to raise the 
character of this kingdom. 

But, independently altogether of a Froftssorsfaip in Trinity 
Cdlege, or in the City, or both, (for riTslship here would do 
great good,) there certainly ought, at all events, to be at leastone 
fine sdiool in Dublin, where Irish should be tauf^t thoroog^y, 
grammatically, and with taste, as a normal or DEiodd sdiool 
for the country ; and not only so, but in Cork, Limeridc, snd 
Gralway, for the benefit of surrounding distrieta, there oofjbt 
to be one of a similar description. This, however, will be 
glanced at again, after we have noticed a sul]|}eet of still gresier 
importance, — one which, had it been regarded, would have 
produced, as only one effect, all that for which we now |tod, 
and the English language also, naturally a fitvonrite theme 
with many in Ireland, must have acquired an ascendency very 
different from what it has done to this hour. Hovrever stiange 
it may seem to some ears, I refer to Irish oral instnustkn, or 
Irish preaching,— a suliiject which, in the present state of the 
country, deserves the most deliberate and serious oonsidemtkA. 
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BsADiNo one day an acBount of Ireland, of comparatively re- 
cent date, and considerable value, when referring to some of 
the Irish gentlemen reEideot in certain parts, who are able to 
speak in Irish and converse with the people, I found the writer 
Bilcl, in passing, that they are thus able not only to "ascertain 
their wants, but lo assist with their advice, and restrain hy 
admonition." 

Any man, therefore, who, in these parts, cannot thus talk, 
let his profession be what it may, it seems cannot well do any 
thing of this sort — cannot ascertain these wants— assist with 
this advice— or restrain by this warning. I not only under- 
stand, hut, in some degree, can confirm this remark, having, 
when in the country, tried the efibct of only two or three 
words in Irish, and the response was immediate — they had 
reached the heart. 

But then there is such a thing as the care of the soul, — 
there are wants of greater moment than any which relate to 
this transitory slate of being, — there is advice, which msy pre- 
pare for a dying hour,— admonition, which may avert dangers 
beyond it: and if Irish is necessary for the good and the comfort 
of ttieae our countrymen, as peasantry, I presume it will not 
be denied that it must he much more so, when they are regard- 
ed not only as rulionol and intelligent, but accountable beings. 
But if so, to every minister of Christ, standing upon Irish 
groand, this is an important and serious coDsideratioo. " Not 
having been able to speak Irish," must auol\>.« ia~j ^ i'^- 
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yarded as a poor apology ; and if tliere is w be sncli ft thing 
hereafter as the confronung of parties for the purpose of con- 
viction, or the eslabtishment of criminal Ri^lect,* ihe abililf 
of IriEhmen in higher walks to converae with their depen- 
dants OD the affairs of tJiis life, may well be pondered by those 
whose duty it is, through the same medium, to " rest and ei- 
(latiate on a life to come-" But for the present, lat verbum 
sajiienti ; I forbear Co add more, and proceed lo facta. 

It is rather a singular circumstance, that at such a remote 
period in the history of Ireland as the lifkenth century, in 
the year 1*83, we find a Bishop of Dublin petitioning parlia- 
ment to relieve him from the inconvenience which its out- 
lawry of the Irish tongue hiid occasioned ; nay, he succeeded 
in obtaining a statute to be passed, which explains the incon- 
venience. It shows, that because the Knglish clergy were ig- 
norant of the Irish tongue, the cure of souls in some parts of 
his diocese, in the very neighbourhood of Dubhn, was "pit- 
eoualy neglected ;" and it enacted, that he should have liberty 
to present natives to certain of his Uvings, — a thing which, at 
that time, under Kichard the Third, was contrary to the sls- 
tute law.t The liberty here granted, however, was to last 
only for two years, which turned out lo be the close of 
Richard's usurpation. It is true that, in this early age, so far ea 
the performances of public worship were concerned, an ability 
to hold conversation with the inhabitants was not requisite, as 
the service was conducted in Latin; and yet it appears, troa 
this application, that ignorance of the vernacular tongue was 
even then regarded as injurious to the interests of the nativn ; 
so that the first testimony thus given, let it be observed, comes 
lo us at a period previous to that which has been styled the 
Reformation. 

1 have spoken of this period as early, since it is neari; three 
hundred and fifiy years from the present day; and it will re- 
main for the reader to notice, whether the grievance referred 
to has ener been redressed. But there is another point of view 

n which such an incident should be observed, and that is with 
-.reference to the ages which had preceded it It was now more 
n three hundred years since Henry II. had invaded Ireland, 
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yet It should seem as if the Irish language were still oIiDOSt 
universally prevalent- Whatever scepticism may still exist 
as to earlier ages, therefore, if the precise extent to which the 
Irish toD^e was then spoken can be ascertained, it seems pro- 
per that the reader should here be apprised of il before pro- 
ceeding ferther. The Irish septs or clans, it is admitted, 
" were still unconnected, and their attention confined to their 
local interests. Several lived peaceably in the Enghsh coun- 
ties, but others maintained an independent state even in the 
very neighbourhood of Dublin."" Now, with respect to the 
language, there is a treatise or discourse in manuscript, extant 
in the library of Trinity CoU^ie, in which the affflitB of Ire- 
land are copiously examined, the date of which cannot be later 
than the year 1401, and the researches of the author have 
been subsequently pronounced to be accurate. He recounts no 
leas than sixty regions or districts, of different dimensions, 
Etill governed by Irish chieftains, according to their andent 
laws and manners, together with a long catalogue of Engliih, 
who had degenerated and renounced obedience to the Enghsh 
law and customs in the several provinces. The Pale, as it has 
been called, he confines within the narrow hounds of half the 
counties of Uriel or Orgiel, Meath, Kildare, Duhhn, and 
Wexford, — that is, in fact, only a narrow stripe of territory 
along the east coast, from about Newry to Wexford, — and yet 
the common people of even these districts he represents as con- 
forming to the Irish habit and laiigvage.f The truth is, that 
the intercourse with the Native Irish, by fostering, marriage, 
and alliance, was general, the Lord Deputy himself having set 
the example. The remedies proposed by this author I need 
not specify, my only object being to glance at the extent of the 
Irish language, more than three hundred years after Henry the 
Second. Many of these remedies, however, were afterwards 
tried, as the discourse itself is said to have been presented to 
the King (Henry VII.) and his council. 

Forty years later, the wide extent, if not universal pre- 
valence, of the Irish tongue is manifest, from the terms of a 
parliamentary statute. It was passed in 1.537, the 9Sth year 
of Henry VIII., in which, bent only upon extending the 
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English order, habit, and laitguagc, nol tbe direct and redl 
pri^ess of knowledge, it was enacted, that " if any spiritual 
promotion within this land at any time become ■void, Euch ts 
have title to nominate] shall nominate to the sanie such e. per- 
son as can speab English, and none olher, unless there can be 
no person as can speak English will accept it ; and if the pa- 
tron cannot, within three mantlis, get anj' such person that can 
speak English, then he shall cause Jhur proclamations to be 
openly made, at four several market-days, in the next market- 
town adjoining to the said spiritual promotion, that if any fit 
person that can speak English will come and take the same, he 
shall have it ; and if none come within five weeks after the 
first proclamation, then the patron may present any honest, 
ahle man, albeit he cannot speak English." This, however, 
was not all. By the next clause of the same act, should the 
patron have nominated a native who could not speak English, 
contrary to the form here prescribed, the romination was void, 
when the king presented; and should "the king be interrupted, 
he shall have a quare impedit against the disturber," Nay, 
should the king present a man who could not speak Eoglisb, 
contrary to the form, the presentation was void, and reverted 
to the patron. After all this, in the event of a native being 
the only person to be found and appointed, it was under an 
oath that be " endeavour himself to learn the English tongue 
and language, if he may learn and attain the same by possi- 
bility ;" and another oath, " that he shall, to his wit and cun- 
ning, endeavour himself to learn and teach the English tongue 
to all under his governance, and shall preach the word of God 
in Eoglish, if he can preach." I'he ecclesiastic appointing 
any one, contrary to this form, to ibrfeit, for every time, 
L.3 : fi : 8, one moiety to the king, the other to the pursuer; 
and every incumbent, for the first offence, six shillings and 
eightponce ; for the second, twenty shillings ; and for the third, 
his promotion itself! 

Such was the act passed at this period in reference to all 
those natural signs which this ancient people had been accus- 
tomed to employ for ages, when comoiunicaling to each other 
their thoughts and intentions, their purposes and desires. So 
strange does the instrument of speech appear, when in the 
handa of a human legislator! The act itself might have been 
passed over, bad it not been so &equsDtl; referred to, in sub. 



sequent genemlionB, lo enforce the purpoECs of a baneful ex- 
peiliency, and because it maj %etve ax a coutrast to the noble 
exQ^ona of Bedell in the preceding and following pages. 

What steps were actually taken to enforce tbii act, it is u»- 
necesaary to inquire ; (the parhameDtary coromisaionera of our 
day have saitl, it is impossible to aBcertain^) but as to the atate 
of the eounlry, when the best of evidence was produced, only 
fifteen years after this, in 1SS3, no wonder that it nas deplor- 
able. " Hard it is," said Sir Thomas Cusack, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, under Edward VI., " that men should 
know their duties to God and the King, when they shall not 
hear teaching or preaching throughout the year." At a period 
when England had so far burst the shackles of ignorance, and 
when the common people were beginning to hear gladly, then 
it waa that this Chancellor corapkined of Ireland — " Preach, 
ing we have none, which is our lack, without which ihe ig- 
norant can have no knowledge."* Meanwhile, says an autho- 
rity which, on this department of Irish history, will not be 
questioned, " Even within the English pale the Irish language 
was become predominant ;" and " in those tracts of Irish ter- 
ritory which intersected the English settlements, no other lan- 
goage was at all known ; so that here the wretched flock was 
totally inaccessible to those strangers who had become their 
nominal pastors ;" while, at the same moment, such men as 
" spoke to their countrymen in their own language were heard 
with attention, favour, and affecdoii."f It is true, that the 
year before this, 1551, the 5th of Edward VI., the English 
Common Frayer-Book had been ordered to be read in the Irish 
churches; but what could this avail in a country where the 
people, whether high or low, knew neither the n 
pronunciation of the language P 

In the following reign, however, even these n 
abandoned, till the accession of Elizabeth, when they were 
again resumed. Two large Enghah Bibles were then sent 
over, in IS5B, at her expense, for public peruEal, and an op- 
pornmily was offered to the people for hearing them read in 
Ihe cathedrals of Christ Church and St Patrick, in Dublin : 
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but this alteration had no other effiHit tban tbaE wltidi mi^ 
have lieen anticipated. It " disgusted the nalioea eapedallj, 
who wore not at all r^arded in it," the public worship being to 
them 09 unintelligible as ever. And what continued to be the 
condition of the country at large, or even as far as the English 
aulhoritj' had extended, the language of the Irish parlia- 
ment will best explain. The reader wilt ohserve it mark its 
prefereDce for the Irish tongue i but then this act of Heniy 
VIII. Elizabeth's father, ttood iu the way, while now it 
seems that ministers speaking English were no where to be 
found ! Thus situated, what was to be done f Hear the pre- 
amble to the Act of Unifomily : — " And forasmurh as in most 
places of this realm there cannot be found English i 
to serve in the churches or places appointed for < 
prayer, — and that if some good ineane were provided, that 
ihey might use the prayers, &c. in such language as they 
might bol underaiiiad, the due honour of God should be there- 
by much advanced ; and for that also, that the same may not 
be in their native language, as well for difficultie to get it 
printed, as that few in the whole realm can read the Iriiihe 
letters i — We do therefore moat humbly beseech jour Majesty, 
that it may be enacted by the authority of this present parlia- 
ment, that in every such church, where the connnon minifiler 
hathe not the use of the English tongue, it shall be lawtiil to 
say or use all their common and open prayer in the Latin 
tongue." Enacted accoritingly, so it wa9, by the statute 2d of 
Elizabeth, sect. xiii. anno 1^59, GO. If any thing can be more 
lamentable than the policy thus adopted towards our Native 
Irish countrymen, it is the coolness with which it has been 
referred to by historians since. More than two hundred yeaia 
atlet this, BO late as 1783, says one of them, "if this did not 
effectuallt/ provide for the edification of the people, it, at least, 
served to sheathe the acrimony of their prejudices against the 
reformed worship !" 

Eleven years afler this act, in IJTI, it may be remembered 
that the Queen herself provided a prio ting-press and Irish types; 
hut no one had as yet u:^;ed tbeimperious necessity of proclaiming 
the word of life in the vernacular tongue. ' The first individual 
who advised this did so with great earnestness, in consequence 
of his visiting the country itself, having " passed thorough 
eche ptovince, and bene almost in eche county thereof." This 
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was Sir Henrf Sidney, the aiFectiannte playfeilow and com- 
panion of Edward the Sixth, and in nhose arms lie expired, 
now appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. " His disposition," 
says Dr Powell, " was rather to seek after the antiquities and 
the weal-public of these countries which he governed, than 
to ohiain lands and revenues within the same; for I know not 
one foot of land ihaihehadeiiher in Wales or Ireland."" On re- 
turning from his tour, whicii lasted six months, having resol?ed 
to lay before Queen Elizabeth the state of the country, and the 
abaolule necessity for rainislersoflbe word; in his letter, dated 
liiSth April, 1^76, he say b, "in choyce of which ministers for 
the remote places where the Englishe tongue is not underetood, 
it is most uecessarie that soche be chosen as can epeake Iriihe, 
for which searche would be made first and spedylie in your 
own universities ; and any found there well affected in reli- 
gion, and well conditioned beside, they would be animated by 
joiir Majestie ; yea, thoughit were somewhat at your Highness' 
chardge; and on peril of my life you shall find it retoroed 
with gayne, before three yeares be expired. If there be no 
soche there, or not inough, for I wish tene or twelve at the 
least to be sent, then I do wish that you would write to the 
Kegent of Scotlande, where, as I learne, there are many that 
ate of this language; and though for a while your Majestie 
were at some chardge, it were well bestowed, tot in short time 
thousands would be gayned to Christ that now are lost, or 
left at thewoorst."+ 

Twenty-five years after this letter, in 1601, Lord Bacon, 
then in retirement, and reffecting on the state of this country, 
wrote a letter to Secretary Cecil, enclosing certain " consi- 
deratiouE touching the Queen's service," in which he embraces 
" the laueea of Irelanil, if they be taken by the right handle ;" 
"■ to which purpose," says he, " I send you mine opinion, 
without labour of words, in the enclosed ; and sure I am, that 
if you shall enter into the matter, according to the -viva- 
city of your own spirit, nothing can make you a more gain- 
fill return." The second division of this paper is entitled 
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" The Recovery of the Hearts of the People." Towards thu be 
sajB, " there be three things, in natiira rerum- 1. Religion- 
3. Justice and protection. 3- Obligation and reward. " "For 
religion, to speak first of sodeiy and then of policy, all divinee 
do agree, that if consciences be to be enforced (invigorated) at 
al], two things must precede ; the one, meanB of instruction; 
theother, time of operation; neither of which they haTcyel had." 
Accordingly, when Bacon comes to specify bis " course of advan- 
cing religion indeed," he proposes sending " some good preach- 
ers, especially of that sort which are zealous persuaders and 
not erhotastical, to he resident in the principal towns ; replenish- 
ing the college begun at Dublin, placing good men to be 
bishops, and taking care of the versions of bibles and cate- 
chisms, and other books of instruction, into the Iriah lan- 
guage." 

In the year 1020, a letter was addressed to the Lord De- 
puty of Iceland, Lord Chichester, by King James I., to which 
reference has been already made,' in which he requires that 
" when any livings that are not of any very great value &U 
void among the meere Irishe, these men (lowardlie young men, 
alreadie fitted with the knowledge of the Irish tongue) to be 
thought upon before others, or to be placed with other able 
ministers that possess livings among the meer Irishe, nhere, 
tor the defect of the language, they are able to do but little 
good, to be interpreters to them, and to be maintained by 
them, after they ore made fit for that imploymenL" 

In the second year of the following reign, 1626, Charles I- 
wrote to Archbishop Ussher, much in the same strain, nol 
only ratifying the instructions of his father to the Lord De- 
puty, hut desiring to "make some iiecessarie addition to the 
same." He therefore requires of Ussher to "take especial 
care, that the people there may be instructed in the principles 
of religion bythose to whomit appertayneth; and that the Nevi 
Testament and Book of Common-Prayer, translated into Irish, 
be frequently need in the parishes of the Irishrie ; and that 
every non-resident there do constantly keepe and continue one 
to read service in the Irish tongue, as is expressly command- 
ed by the said orders," issued by King James. The &ct ia. 
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9 propositions in this letter were suggeGted to the King 
by Archbishop Usaher. By this time nearly fifty years hail 
passed away since Sir Henry Sidney had strongly urged the 
absolute necessity of ministers in the native language being 
employed — Lord Bacon, James, Charles, aad Ussher, having 
followed him, and each of them alike in earnest in recommend- 
ing the lame measure, hut literally nothing had as yet been 

At this juncture Bedell arrived in Dublin, and no sooner 
hiid he set hie foot upon Irish ground, than he almost imme- 
diately turned his attention to the preparation of young Irish- 
men for public usefulness. Where he had found a suitable 
person does not appear ; but although only two years Provost 
of Trinity College, even during ihat short period he had in- 
Btituted an ' Irish lecture." So in the year 1629, only the 
third of his residence in Ireland, Laud, the Chancellor, hav- 
ing occasion lo write to Primate Ussher, says — " the King 
likes wondrous well of the Irish lecture begun by Mr Bedell, 
and' the course of sending such young men as your Grace men- 
tions." Bedell himself also, in a letter t« Ussher, the ISth 
September 1630, mentions one of these young men as having 
translated his catechism into Irish, who had been iiistmcted 
at the Irith lecture in Dublin, instituted in the time of his 
provDHtship. 

Four years after this, at the convocation of l(i34, we find 
the subject referred to, at least with reference to the Scrip- 
tures being read, and service performed in the Irish tongue, 
as already noticed.* To the instructions then given however, 
alas I no person paid any attention escept Bedell, notwithstand- 
ing the success which had attended his exertions under cir- 
cumstances so unpropitious. The melancholy state of his dio- 
cese has been already described ; but nothing could discour- 
age him from following out bis principles. The propositions 
of statesmen, the otficial recommendations of royalty, the de- 
liberations and resolutions of a convocation were not necessary 
to kindle his zeal in the cause. The sentiments contained in 
them all, when urging a ministry in the language of this or of 
any other country, were indeed his own, and it is known also 
that they were his before arriving in Ireland ; but, in his 
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mind, these sentimenu were also liviog principles of artkiB, 
suoh US no poner upon earth couM have generated, and from 
which no consideration under heaven could turn hiva aiiiit- 
It is indeed refreshing to meet with such a man et mich a 
time devoted to the best interests of a people who had been 
so long neglected, more especlallj when it in observed thai thej 
have been neglected since, na; are neglected elill In allsCages 
of society those uncjuestionnbly deserve grateful and everlasting 
remembrance, who, outstripping the rest of their contemporaricB, 
rise up in solitary majesty amidst a host of prejudices, com- 
bating intrepidly on one aide, however assailed on the other. 
And though it is humiliating to reflect, that the perplexities 
which Bedell was called to suffer, arose simply from his up- 
right zeal, in fulfilling the recoinmendations and recorded sen- 
timents of many preceding years — to him belongs the credit of 
having first trodden a path in which other men of our own 
day mast yet follow. 

The existing state of things in Cavan being once ascertained 
and surveyed by Bedell, not a. day waa lost in applying to his 
work. His setting himself in good earnest to acquire the 
vernacular tongue, was soon observed to be regarded by the 
natives in the light of a great compliment, while it lent grace 
and consistency to his lixed purpose with regard to others who 
were called to engage in the ministry around him. Both bi» 
dioceses being inhabited almost wholly by Native Irish, an 
ability to preach in their language " he looked upon as an 
abiotuiel^ nece-isan/ qualification in every minister to be em- 
ployed under him ; and therefore he rejected several simply for 
want of this." Assured that the natives could not understand the 
way of salvation, except through the medium of the language 
which they had used from infancy ; in all his collationa be 
kept this in view, and, on such occasions, was in the habit of 
concluding his address in the following terms ; — " Obtesting 
you in the name of the Lord, and enjoining you, by virtue 
of that obedience which you owe to the great Shepherd, fliat 
you will diligently feed his flock committed to your care, 
which he purchased with bis own blood ; that you instruct 
them in the Catholic faith, and perform divine offices in a 
tongue vnderatood by the people." In his own church, while 
the Scriptures in Irish were read, he was always present, till 
at last be was well able to engage in the service himself. The 
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efibtts of this enlightened man were not in vaio. Nat only 
wns he and others made useful to the people, but some men 
of talent were converted to God, and several of these after- 
wards employed by him in preaching to their countrymen. 
Bedell, however, did nothing superficially. He had no Idea 
of spending lirae in winning oTer any man to a mere creed or 
solitary scriptural opinion. Into such, therefore, as now came 
willingly for instruction, " he look great pains" to eonvey 
" a true sense of religion," that so they might prove Christians 
indeed. The trumpet gave a certain sound, but the object of 
his desire was to be found not only warning every man, but 
" leaching every man in all wisdom, that he might present 
every man perfect in Christ Jeaus." Such exertions will evtr 
be fbund the best preparation for seasons of agitation, turbu- 
lence, or distress. Thus, in the year letl, of those welUin- 
fomaed persons under Bedell's ministry, only one solitary in- 
dividual relapsetl." 

With the death of this excellent man almost all actual ex- 
ertion died likewise. Hia Irish manuscript was allowed to re- 
main for above forty years without being printed, as already 
noticed; and as for any man preaching to the people in their 
own language during that period, frequent attempts have end- 
ed in discovering not more than two or three instances. These, 
however, certainly deserve to he recordeil, were it only for the 
purpose of preserving the chain of attestation to the necessity 
of measures which have not been pursued even to the pre- 
sent hour ! 

The first of these instances was in the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. Amidst the perplexities of that period, various in- 
dividuals, equally eminent for learning and piety, visited Ire- 
land, and the condition of the Native Irish could not escape 
their notice. In the year 1649, Dr Owen having one day 
called on General Fairfax, jual before leaving London for 
Coggeshall, Cromwell came in, and this being the first time 
he bad met with Owen in private, he walked up to him, and 
laying his hand on his shoulder, said, — " Sir, you are the 
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him tdie ' 



man with whom I must be acquainted." Taking him ■ 
into the garden, he mentioned his intended expedition to Ire- 
land, and requested hia company nilh a view to the aflaits of 
Trinity Collide. After using entreaty, Cromwell had to employ 
his authority, and Owen returned, not to regret his compliance, 
but to urge it upon others to cross the channel too. Arrir- 
iog in July 1649, he took up his residence in Trinity College, 
and afterwards in Dublin Castle. Here, thouRb not in hia 
usual health, and burdened with manifold employments, he 
was, at the some time, engaged, he says, in " constant preach- 
ing to a numerous multitude of as thirsting a people after tht 
Gospel us he had ever conversed with."' Owen remained only 
about six months in Ireland, but he saw enough to afiecthis 
, mind deeply, und on his return had resolved that others 
should, if possible, feel with him. Accordingly, on the 98d] 
of February, l(i3U, a day of humiliation throughout the 
kingdom, having returned to London, and being called to 
preach in public before the parliament, his heart was full of 
anxiety respecting Ireland. In the course of his sermon, 
therefore, he addressed parliament in the following teroiB : — 
" God hath been faithful iu doing great things for you, be 
feithfiil in this one, — do your utmost for the preaching of the 
Gospel in Irelaad. Give ne leave to add a few motives to thii 
duty. 1. They want it. No want like theirs who want the 
Gospel. I would there were for the present one Gospel 
preacher for every walled town in the English possessions in 
Ireland. The land mourneth, and the people perish for want 
of knowledge ; many run to and fro, but it is upon other de- 
signs — knowledge is not increased. 2. They are sensible of 
their wants, and cry out for supply. The tears and cries of 
the inhabitants of Dublin after the manifestations of Christ 
are ever in my view. If they were in the dark, and loved to 
have it so, it might somewhat close a door on the bowels of 
out compassion ; but they cry out of their darkness, and are 
ready to follow every one, to have a candle. If their being 
without the Gospel wove not our hearts, it is hoped their im- 
portunate cries will disquiet our rest, and wrest help as a \>e%- 
gnr doth an alms." Again be says, " What then shall we do ? 
This tiling is otlcn spoken of, seldom driven to a dose ! Firti, 
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Pray the Lord of the harvest, that He would send out, that 
He would thrust forth labourers into hia harreBt. The labour- 
ers are ready to say, ' there is a lioa in the nay, and diffi- 
cullies to be contended withal,' And lo some men it is hard 
seeing a. call of God through dilRcuIties ; when, if it would 
but clothe itself with a few carnal advantages, how apparent is 
it to them 1 Be earnest then with the Master of these la- 
bourers, in whose hand is tbeir life, and breath, and all their 
ways, that he would powerfully constrain thetn to be niUing 
to enter into the fields, that are white for the harvest. Secoad- 
ty. Make such provision, that those who will go may be fenced 
from outward straits and fears, so far as the uncertainty of hu- 
man affiiirs in general, and the present tnmultuating perturba- 
tions will admit. And let not this, I beseech you, be the 
business of an impurmied order ; but, Ihirdh/, Let some be np- 
poinled, (generals die and sink by themselves), to consider this 
thing, and to hear what sober proposals may be made by any 
whose hearts God shall Etir up to so good a work. This, I 
say, is a work wherein Goil expecteth faithfulness from you ; 
stagger not al his promises, nor your own duty. However, by 
all means possible in this business I have strived to deliver 
my own soul I" 

In one single week after this discourse, that is, on the 8th of 
March, parliament passed an ordinance for the encouragement 
of religion and learning in Ireland. By this act, certain lands 
were devoted to the support of Trinity Collie, and the en- 
dowment of its professors; for erecting another College in 
Dublin, and maintaining its teachers ; and for the erection of 
a free school, as well as the support of the master and scholars. 
Nor was thit ' the business of an unpursued order," as Owen 
had deprecated. Parliament immediately appointed four com- 
missioners to proceed to Ireland, whose initials will be found 
below. Dr Samuel Winter of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
retioundng a living of L.4<H) per annum, and without stipulat- 
ing what support he should receive for himself and his family, 
accompanied them. His appointment was fixed at only L.lOO 
a year ; hut being possessed of some property, he resolved 
to lay himself out for the benefit of Ireland. Being appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, under his care it revived and 
flourished; for so zealous was he in promotingils interests, that. 
upon his leaving it before the Resloralion, it was indebted to 
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Owen, however, in his discourse before Parliament, hod also 
said, " How is it that Jesus Christ is in Ireland only aa a lion 
staining all his garmenls witli the blood of his enemies, and 
none to hold him up as a lanib sprinkled with his own blood 
to his friends? Is it the sovereignty and interest of England 
that is alone to be there transacted? For my part, I see no 
farther into the mystery of these things, but that I could 
heartily rejoice that innocent blood being expiated, the Irish 
might enjoy Ireland so long as the moon endureth, so that 
JesuB Christ might possess the Irish." The College being 
therefore Bomewhat revived, the Parliament also resolved to 
send over six of the most eminent preachers to Dublin ; bnt 
the number who went to Ireland was far from being confined 
to BIX. Besides Dr Winter, the city enjoyed the labours of 
Dr Thomas Harrison, Mr Chamock, Mr Samuel Mather, Mr 
Thomas Patient, Mr Christopher Blackwood, Air Nathaniel 
Mather, Mr Edward Veal, Dr Daniel Williams, and others; 
not to mention those ministers who either went at thrirown 
cliar^, or were sent and settled for a season, in Watertbrd and 
Clonmell, Cork and Kilkenny, Limerick and Galway, Lorgan 
and Carrickfer^s." 

The condition of the Native Irish, for whoee Bake, chiefly, 
these names are mentioned, was not overlooked. In the booki 
of the Privy Council office, therefore, we find the following ex- 
tract, dated from Dublin Casllc, and subscribed by the four 
parliamentary commissioners:—" Upon reading the report ot 
Doctor Winter, Doctor Harrison, Mr Wooton, and Mr Chal- 
roers, touching Mr James Carey, and of his fitness and abili- 
ties to preach the word, both in English and IHsh, and upon 
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conaideration had thereof, and of the uBcfulnesa of gifts io order 
Ui the conversioD of the poore ignorant nativea, it ia thought fit 
and ordered, that the said Mr Carey doe preach to the Iriak at 
Bride's pariflh onee every Lord's day, and that he doe occa- 
sionally repair to Trim and Athye, to preach as aforesaid, and 
that for his care and pains therein he be allowed the aalkryof 
sixty pounds per annum, to be paid quarterly," &c Suhscrib- 
ed " R. P , M. C , R. G , M. T . "• 

This attestation in favour of preaching to the natives in Irleh 
ia the more to be regarded, as being an independent leGtimony 
borne by men who were called to visit the country for a season, 
and impartially toobserve and recordits necessities; andtherecan 
be no doubt that, had they been permitted to remain iu Ire- 
land, the object would not only have been kept in view, but 
pursued. Before, however, eveu another testimony can be 
found in favour of such a course, most of the existing genera- 
tion must pass away, just as others had done before it. 

Bedell had now been dead many years, — but the seed sown, 
though long buried, it appears, could not die. Or, to change the 
figure, " the words of the wise are as goads," and it Beeraed 
scarcely probable that instructions, so pointed and solemn as 
thoBG which this wise and conscientious man employed at ordi- 
nation, could either be forgotten or disdained. The usefulness 
of such a man seldom if ever ends with his life. It is, how- 
ever, rather remarkable, that we find such evidence of his per- 
sonal influence at the distance of more than thirty-five years 
after bis death ; and though the effect of that influence on the 
attampts in preaching to the Native Irish, about to be men- 
tioned, was not what it ought to have been, still it is distinct, 
and it seems due to his memory to trace it. 

Dr Thomas Price, a native of Wales, educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and subsequently a senior fellow, hail been nr- 
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flamed by Bedell, and afterwanls became ArchdeacoD of 
Kilmorc. Whetliei when Bishop of Eildare, from IfiGO to 
ISGT, he had it in his power to follow out his principles, does 
not api>ear ; but having been appointed Archbishop of Cashel, 
and thoughj at the period to which I allude, in the seventj- 
ninth jear of his age, we find that he had not even then for- 
(gotten the solemn ' obtestation' delivered to him in Kilmore 
£0 many years before. Price was bom in 15i)0 ; it was now 
1678, when a copy of the Irish Testament was not to be seen! 
but on Irish Trayer-Book, and Psalms, in handsome ibiio, fail- 
ing been discovered by Dr Andrew Sail, and presented to Dt 
Price, he appointed ihem to be read in his cathedral. Before this 
period, however, having been for ten years resident at Cashel, 
lie bad paid special attention to the Native Irish, and is sud 
to have " maintained many Irish clergymen to preach to them 
in their country language."" Whether these Irish ministers 
were numerous, as here stated, is I think doubtful ; bat there 
can be no question as to Dr Price's zeal on this subject. In the 
year 1C76, in addresaing the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Dr Jones, Bishop of Meath, urging the necessity of at- 
tention to the Irish language, then adds, " I cannot but men- 
tion and recommend as a precedent to others, the zea) of the 
present Archbishop of Cashel, who has set himself on that work 
industriously, by instructing the Irish in their own lengoage, 
and hath already gathered the comfortable fruits of his labour, 
— the number also of such increasing." Thus also, ia 107B, 
Dr Sail refers to him when writing to Mr Boyle, — " I doubt 
not but it may conduce highly to the glory of God, the good 
of these souls, and credit of our govemraent, if the other prt- 
lates and pastors of Ireland did use such endeavours as the 
gooil Archbishop of Cashel does, by communing with the na- 
tives and winning them to hear and read the word of God." 
These measures, it is true, met with no small opposition, while 
the Archbishop is represented as maintaining an uninterrupted 
struggle with every one on this subject, and continued a de- 
cided advocate for preaching in Irish, to the da; of his deatb, 
in August, 1884, at the advanced age of eighty-flve.t 
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In the year 1680, Dr Sail, then living at Oxfordj was hesi- 
tating between an English mid an Irish residence. Mr Boj'lc 
Beems Id have urged the latter, and in setting off for Caahel In 
May that year, Dr S. replied, — " Whether I do intend to set 
forth tVom thenct in three days, God nilling ; there and else- 
where preaching in Irish, 1 will endeavour to prepare the way 
for the reading of your Irish Testament ;" and in five months 
after this he writ^s^" Since my last to you, I have spent my 
time preaching and catechising in English and Irish, every 
Snudayj in this city and in the country near it." 

It has been already slated, that Dr Sail was the author of the 
pre&ce prefixed to the Irish New Testament ; but so impress' 
ed was he, at the same time, with the necessity for an Irish 
ministry, that he concluded that preface in the following terms: 
■^" Finally, students in schools and universities, who design 
to live by the cure of souls in Ireland, shall, upon a serious 
consideration, find it their precise duty to procure such Icnow- 
ledge in the language of the natives as may enable theni to 
help and inetruet the souls committed to their charge, and of 
whichthey are to give account to Godj for, notwithstandingBll 
the statutes and endeavours used to bring this whole nation to 
a knowledge of the English tongne, experience shows it could 
not be effected; and it is apparent, that in Ireland there are 
many parishes, baronies, and whole counties, in which the &r 
greater number of the common people do understand no other 
language but the Irish. This being so, how can it be presum- 
ed, of any godly pastor of souls in such places, that he will not 
procure the spiritual welfare of those men, by the sweat of 
whose brows he hath his bread, enabling himself to preach, 
read to, or converse with them in the language they can under- 
stand ; that being the way (o gain their good-will and thereby 
tfl win their souls to God ? For very true and experienced is 
that which Aristotle said, plurimas amiciiiaj facttimtitas sola 
difsolail, — (silence alone, dissolves many friendships), — wantof 
ornnmiinication breeds want of love and union." 

Dr Jones, Bishop of Meath, was another character who, at 
this time, was, of course, deeply concerned on the subject of 
Irish preaching, and it required but little to kindle his zeal- 
In early life he had been Dean of Eilmore and Ardogh, and af- 
fords another proof of the power of Bedeil's example- Nosooner 
was Dr Sail introduced to him, when inquiring after Bedell's 
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manuscript of the OH TestaraeBt, than the recoUectioDS of ftr- 
met dajra returned upon him. Immediately he opened a corre- 
spondence with Mr Bojle, and in his very first letter, dated 
4th August, ISBO, he wrote as follows;—" I have dealt with 
our present Provost of this College of Dublin (Dr Marsh), that 
he, according to what was some lime practised by Dr Bedel!, 
his predecessor, would encourage the reading of Irish, and that 
Irish prayers, jtc, as others, might be publicly used in the 
Collie, for thereby fitting our labourers far the harvest of 
souIb, which may, by God's blessing such endeavours, be hope- 
fully expected." Nine months after this, on the 3d of May, 
16B1, he writes from DuhUn to Mr Boyle, " 1 shall shut this 
up with whet I have in mylast given you joyfully, nnd with 
what is since then, of the progress of Irish preaching in this 
College chapel. The first Sunday in each month is designed 
for that. The first, as you heard, was on Easter-day ; the 
next, which was that day month, was eo enlarged, that the 
whole area of ibe chapel, with rooms adjoining, above and be- 
low, was unusually thronged. Among these were Lord Dillon, 
and other eminent persons. The Lord Lieutenant intends to 
afford his presence fur farther countenance and encouragement'' 
This warm friend, Dr Jones, died on the 5th of Jauuar;, 1682 : 
in three months afterwards, Dr Sail also followed him to the 
grave; and the above, like every other similar atlempt, witlier- 
ed and died away under another blight of mistaken political 
expediency.* 

In point of time, the next feeble effort in the way of ad- 
dressing the natives of Ireland is rendered interesting, from its 
ofibrding the earliest modern proof with which we are acquaint- 
ed of the identity of the Gaelic and Irish languages. Af^ the 
siege of Londonderry, 168S-9, many of the Native Irish having 
left tbeic habitations, in the barony of Innishowen, Don^^, 
and gone to the south with the army, several families from the 
Highlands of Scotland came and settled there. Not under- 
standing English, they petitioned Dr King, Bishop of Derry, 
for a minister who should be able to preach in their own lan- 
guage. Two ministers were readily granted, one of whom held 



an Irish living] and the other received a competent allowance 
from the Biahop. The consequence of which was, that not 
only the Highlanders but the Irish attended, to the number of 
four and sometimes five hundred, none of whom could under- 
stand an English sermon. 

Ahout tlie same period, or within a year after thia, many fa- 
milies from the WeRtern Isles landed near Carrickfergua, and 
settled in the northern parts of the county of Antrim. At first 
they went to church, but not understanding what was said, 
they gave it up, and, had nothing been done, the consequences 
must have been melancholy ; but the efTccts produced in 
Donegal were so manifest, that certain individuals petition- 
ing the Bishop of Down, a Mr Duncan M'Arthur was sent to 
them, on whose ministry they attended with great satisfaction. 
At his death, a Mr Archibald M'Callum succeeded, on whose 
ministry the Irish as well as the Highlanders attended. He 
■waa rendered useful to both parties; and, for ten or fifteen 
years, there were, besides Mr M'Callum, three, if not four, 
preachers of a similar description, each of them having consi- 
derable congregations. All such efforts, however, were soon 
disconraged i How many Highlanders emigrated I have not 
been able to ascertain, but their descendants going on to in- 
crease, are now mingled with the Native Irish population ; yet 
is there, at the present moment, no such person asa Gaelic mi- 
nister in the north of Ireland, allhongh, in n very short pe- 
riod, if not ut Hrst, he would be equally intelligible even to the 
Irish as if he hod been bom in the country. Surely every Scots 
Highlander will not read this in vain. 

In the year 1703, one interesting case occurred of an Irish 
clergyman being impressed with his obligations to attend to the 
natives, and communicate with them through the medium of 
their vernacular tongue, — Mr Nicholas Brown, Rector of the 
parishes of Donaghcavey, Dromore, and Rosorry, in the coun- ^M 
ties of Fermanagh and Omagh. Applying himself with indu»»fl 
trioua zeal to the intercBts of the natives around him, he became 9 
a perfect master of the language. In the first instance, he 
made it hiB business to gain the affections of the people by kind 
and humane treatment, and, observing that they were wonder- 
fiilly pleased with hearing divine worship in their own tongue, 
he took every opportunity of thus iustructing them, — holding 
public meetings, and visiting them in their cottages. Mt 
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Brown> it will be observed, had three liviDgSy bat his preadi- 
ing in Irish was not confined to one. From 1702 to the end 
of 1705 he laboured in the parish of Rosorry^ in which part 
of the town of Enniskillen is situated. Then, removing to 
Dromore and Donaghcavey, contiguous livings, in the oonnty 
of Omagh, he continued the same course with more suooesB, 
and it was while here employed that a Mr William Grtttan, of 
Enniskillen, visited him on his death-bed. During this his list 
illness he discovered a most tenderconcem fbr the Native Irish, 
and told Mr G. that, if the Convocation would agree to prerail 
on Parliament to encourage Irish preachers and schoolmasters 
throughout the kingdom, he had no doubt that within a &w 
years the success would be great. The translation of some 
choice books into Irish he also conceived to be of vital import- 
ance, and, in order at once to convey useftd instruction and 
meet the feelings of the natives, he had already translated the 
first part of Thomas a Kempis. This translatioi) is pronounced 
to have been a good one, and it was fairly written out for the 
press, but never printed ; indeed it seems uncertain whether it is 
now in existence. After his decease, an attestation to the value 
and importance of his exertions was subscribed by the Provost 
of the town, Mr William Ball, and fifteen burgesses or inhabi- 
tants, in which they say, ^' that to this day (28th January, 
1712), the memory of Mr Brown is, upon that account, valu- 
able among the natives of these parts, as in their common dis- 
course we have often heard them declare." To this usefhl 
course of exertion, in which Mr Brown persevered till his death, 
in the spring of 1708, he was not only encouraged but advised 
by Dr St George Ash.* 

Mr Brown's allusion to the Convocation had probably some 
reference to a resolution which was sent from the Lower to 
the Upper House on the 3d of March, 1703, in which, refer- 
ring to the Native Irish, it was declared to be the opinion of 
that House, *"' that preachers, in all the dioceses of this king- 
dom, preaching in the Irish tongue, would be a great means of 
their conversion." To this resolution the Upper House re- 
plied, — ** As to preaching in the Irish tongue, we think it 

« The Bishop of Clogher, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and once Provost of 
Trinity College. He was afterwards Bishop of Deny, published several sermons 
and mathematical tracts, and bequeathed his mathematical books to the College 
library. 
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usefiil, where it is practicable ; " but there the matter had rest- 
ed at the period of Mr Brown's decease- 
About the time of bis death, but in a. part of the country far 
diBtant itomMr Brown, another solitary instanceoccurred of en 
Irish clergyman, who engaged strcnuotuly on behalf of the 
best interests of the natives. The Rev. Walter Atkins, trea- 
surer of the cathedral church of Clojne, being appointed Vicar 
of Middleton, half-way between Cork and Youghal, resolved 
to acq^uire a competent knowledge of the Irish language. The 
£ari of Inchiquin having furnished him with an Irish Prayer- 
Book, which tbr a number of years he continued to use ; the 
voices of the natives were heard in the Lord's Prater, and the 
responses before it ; the attendance was good, and hia labonrs 
most acceptable. His Bjshop, Dr Charles Crow, had come over to 
Ireland in I6B0, in the humble capacity of amanuensis to Dr 
Sail, already mentioned, and, as raight be expected, Mr Atkins 
received his sanction and cordial encouragement- Now here 
is a parish. In which, at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
years, " the lower classes commonly speak Irish." Thia is 
stated in a statistical account of the parish published in 1819, 
and yet under the head entitled " Suggestions for Improve- 
ment and Means for raehorating the Condition of the People," 
all that is printed is the single monoayllable — Noa<:. 

Besides Mr Brown and Mr Atkins, there were several other 
ministers who followed their example, and with corresponding 
success. Some of their bearers were not merely pleased but 
much affected when hearing the word of God t and two men of 
thirty years of age bought primers, and learned to read, that they 
might he able for themselves to search the Scriptures. 

In the month of June, 1709, we find the Lower House of 
Convocation resolving, " that some fit persona be provided and 
encouraged to preach, catechise, and perform divine service in 
the Irish tongue, at such limes and places as the ordinary of 
each diocese, with the consent of the incumbent of the parish 
where such officea shall he performed, shall direct. That such 
clergymen of each diocese as are quajified by their skill in the 
Irish language for this work, and are wilUng to undertake it, 
may have the preference not only in their own parishes, but 
n any other part of the diocese." Again, in 1710, as soon as 
the Convocation had assembled, the Lower House again took up 
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the subjects and resolved— '^ It will be requisite that a com- 
petent number 0f ministers duly qualified to instmct the nh 
tives of this kingdom^ and perform the offices of rdigioii to 
them in their own language, be provided, and enooonged by a 
suitable maintenance." 

Surely, after so many resolutions, the reader, had he not 
read the previous pages, would now exclaim, ** At least some 
steps are about to be taken !*' But, no; each of them, and in 
succession, he is to regard as merely, in Owen's hmgnsge, 
" the business of an unpursued order I" The last of them was 
engrossed in the bill before referred to, with the fkte of which 
the reader is already acquainted. Too late to be passed into 
a law that session, the subject was never again r e v ive d finom 
that day to this. This said resolution was passed in 1710, 
one hundred and seventeen years ago. Three g enei a tions 
have since that time passed away, and the fourth, already fir 
on its way, must soon follow to the grave ! 

While such resolutions were discussing, and passing, and re- 
passing, Primate Marsh, long satisfied as to the necessity ibr 
such efforts, united with some of his clergy in a subscription 
for maintaining two ministers or missionaries to preach in 
Irish to the natives of Armagh ; and Dr Hickman, Bishop of 
Derry, with his clergy, did the same for that district of coun- 
try ; but they both died in the same month of the same year, 
November, 1713— the latter in London, the former, aged 76, 
in Dublin ; and with them, and one or two of their contem* 
poraries, seems to have expired all disposition or desire on the 
subject. 

Here, then, let the reader pause for a few moments, and 
look back, or look forward — for here, alas! the mei^^ his- 
tory of preaching the everlasting Grospel to the Native Irish 
in their vernacular tongue comes to an end, and that throngh- 
out the whole course of the eighteenth century ! To thou- 
sands in Britain this must appear altogether incredible; bnt of 
the last century as well as others the retrospect is a pecu- 
liarly painful one, as it regards the immortal interests c€ this 
ancient people. 

I have before me a small tract by the deceased Dr Coke, 
published in 1801 ; but mine is actually a reprint at I%iladel- 
phia, in America, dated in July of that year, which contains 
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the first intimation of any reviring interest on this subject.* 
By this it appears that tivo or three individools, for two 
years, had been engaged in preaching to the people in their 
own language. And now, at the distance of so many years, 
after nearly a century of silence, what were the effects ? Just 
Buch as might have been expected, and such as had heen 
fully realized in past generations. The old men and women 
drew near end heard with deep coocem, " and when ihey 
heard them speak in the (Irish) tongue, they kept the more 
silence." The Irish language seemed to possess a charm in 
their em, which even amazed the speaker, and old critics in 
it, who came to judge, went away, not unfreijuently, with 
the tear in tlieir eye. In 1006, there is said to have been 
eight individuals so qualified for addiessing their countrymen ; 
but at present I do not know that there are more than two 
thus engaged, and their efforts all along, though of an essen- 
tially impurtant character, have not heen stationary or per- 
manent in any one place. 

Such, then, is the whole of the poor account of what has 
been already done, and of the manner in which, for ages, the 
paramount duty of preaching the glad tidings of salvation to the 
Native Irish has been treated by the nation at large. Sir 
Henry Sidney, whom this people used to style " the good 
Lord Deputie," was the first to recommend this, after peram- 
bulating the whole country, and the reader has seen how 
warmly he did so. But it is now more than iaio hundred aiul 
fiftS S^irs since he wrote that lctter.+ 

Without any r^ard to party, or party names, I have 
gleaned every particle of information which I could find, and 
I believe there never has been any account so full and cir- 
cumstantial laid before the public eye before ; and yet, alas 1 
this is all that can be collected or said on the subject. When 
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one turns Tonnd and looks aver it, he may well feel astonished 
and inquire, but is it posBiblc 7 U any like this the Eu:tusl 
condition of Ireland ? It cannot b«. — On this Bide of the Bri- 
tish channel ihe light of that Sabbath nerer returns, in which 
the glad news of salvation, through a Saviour's blood, are 
not proclaimed, regularly, in J'out distinct languages. It ii 
not that there arc two or three individuals, wandering up and 
down through Wales, the Highlands, and the Isle of. Man, 
preaching to any casual number who may choose to stop jmd 
hear. No, there is the Gaelic and the Welsh minister, pn>- 
perly so called. Many imperfections may exist in each of 
these districts in Britain; hut, on the other hand, in how many 
pleasing instancea (here is the minister well qualified, and 
fixed to his post, he appears at the appointed hour, — the 
■foice of praise and prayer is heard, and whether it be in Eng- 
lish or Gaelic, in Welsh or Manx, the people hear, in their 
own tongue, the wonderful works and ways of God. On the 
morning of the returning Sabbath, many a Welshman, with 
the book of Gfod in his possession, finds his way to the well- 
known spot, where he has long regularly listened to the man, 
who, " commanding away the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully," has regularly, as the day returned, " by manifesta- 
tion of the truth, commended himself to every one's conscience 
in the sight of God — warning every man, and teaching every 
man, in all wisdom, that he might present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesua." 

And surely replies, it may be even my reader, you do not 
mean to insinuate that such things are not to be found among 
a similar population in Ireland, and a population three times 
the number of all the Highlanders, and Welsh, and Manx 
men in Britain? No, my reader, I do not mean lo insinuate, 
but to assert it. Instances there may, be, in certain quarters, 
in which, through the medium of their native language, the 
poor people are occasionally dissuaded or warned against the 
practice of vice ; but with regard to the standing ordinance 
of preaching, the scriptural exposition of God's moat holy 
word, or obsequious conformity to the high commission of our 
Redeemer, now hanging over us in all its original force and 
obligation, all this has yet to be known and felt amcmg. ' 
Native Irish J 
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In reference to the country at large, I know of two minis- 
lers, stationarj-j who ore able to preach in Irish, and I believe 
do so — MrS.^ and Mr F. Recently there may be, and I hope 
there are others who arc acquiring, if ihey have not yet ac- 
quired the language ; but what are these to the field before us ^ 
Yel, with these exceptionE, did I know of any olher instances 
in which the miniatec comes forward with regularity aa the 
day returns, having for his grand object, in hia owo pulpit, to 
preach to hia own staled congregation, the everlasting Gospel 
in the Irish language, I sliould delight to mention them; 
but if auch exi^t, I know it not. And as for even the 
large Cities and Towns in that fine country — what would he 
thought if I could my we have no such thing as a Gaelic 
chapel, where the Gospel is proclaimed, in Glasgow, Inverness, 
or Edinburgh — no such thing as a Welsh chapel, for a similar 
purpose, in Liverpool, Bristol, or London, and in some of which 
it may soon become, if it is not already, an imperious duty to 
have an Irijh one? Yet nothing of a similar kind exists 
at this moment in Dublin or Cork, in Limerick or Galway, 
and inany other parts, where the call for it is far louder than 
that which led to the existence of a Welsh or Gaelic ministry 
in the cities or towns of Britain. 

I know it will be said here, — ' But the Scriptures have been 
printed in Irish.' Yes, in conformity with the manner in 
wfaich the language has always been read, it is at last restored 
to its jaat claims upon us, and Che Irish Bible complete, in its 
own character, has onlyjast left the preis ! ' And then there are 
Irish schools.' Yea, for about one soul in two hundred, or fifleen 
thousand out of a population of more than three millions ; or 
Bay there were only two, then apply this to Scotland, and ob- 
serve how the number would sound.'h ' But there are men who 
read the Scriptures.' Yes, cimparaitvel^ a few men are thus 
employed ; but what is all this to the subject before us ? Are 
all these, united, and though carried to the utmost eilenl, con- 
aidered to be a substitute? Do these relieve ua from the obli- 
' gation to obey the express authority of Immanuel? Has he 
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vacated his own cotnmisaioQ with reference to this people, or 
have we Tound out a way, ihrcmgli books, and education, ani 
reading, though it be ilia own word, which supersedes the ce- 
cessit; for doing, simply what must be done, in every other na- 
tion, if liiB kingdom is to prosper there? 

Much have we heard, indeed, in modem times of the noble 
invention of printin);, and much respecting the power of edu- 
cation ; and I do not imagine that any candid reader who has 
proceeded thus i^ can suppose that the writer is indisposed lo 
give to each its own appropriate place. At the same dme^ he con- 
ceives that they nay not only be perverted, but prevented 
from doing that good which they otherwise might accomplish. 
For example, if they be permitted to occupy tlmt place in our 
esteem and expectation, which belongs to a divine and sove- 
reign appointment, then may tfaey not only become as diaS 
when compared to the wheat ; but, awakening the Jealousy of 
Him, who will not give bis gbry to another, our employmenl 
of education only, and with all the energy which the art of 
printing has given to it, may turn out to be nothing more than 
giving activity to the powers of the mind, without directing and 
controlling their movements. Education will humanize and im- 
prove, in most instances, but to save from ultimate destruction, 
properly speaking, never was within its province, and never 
will he. Yet since the time in which many have been roOBed 
to see its neceGsity, (here has been a phraseology oiWn used 
respecting it by no means warrantable. Education, but above 
all. Scriptural education, will do much. There will always be 
an indescribable distance between a people so favoured Bad any 
other left without such means. But if we expect more &om it 
than it has ever produced, and, above all, if we apply to it the 
longuage/uT-aMe^ to us in Scripture, and which is there a- 
cbisivebj employed with reference to an institution of Clod's own 
sovereign appointment, we may be left to witDess the impo- 
tence of education instead of its power. Hence we have read of 
the system of some one of these educational societies being so 
adapted for the regeneration of Ireland ; and the terms employ- 
ed in Scripture to the labourers in the vineyard of God, have 
been unsparingly employed by religious people to the exertions 
of Schoolmasters, or those who superintend them. This is 
not merely incorrect, but it isunwise and unwarrantable. Every 
one knows, that, in all such cases of agency, every thing de< 
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penda upon tbe expectations stid intentions of the agent ; but 
the language referred to is teaching ua to expect from him, 
what in a thousand inBtanees the agent neither intends nor ex- 
pects himself. The Schoolmaster raay have gone abroad, and, 
if a man of principle, will do great good ; hut to apply to him or 
hia efforts the language of Sacred Writ, which regards another 
order of men and another exercise, is calculated to injure the 
work of his hands, aa well as blind our own minds with respect 
to another duty, — a duty which, so far as the Native Irish are 
concerned, is at once not only incumbent, but unfulfilled. 

Unquestionably the privileges of reading the Scriptures, and 
bdog taught to read th^n in our native language, ore of ines- 
timable value ; but were they even universally enjoyed, in no 
single instance could they supersede the necessity of hearing 
the word ; of hearing it explained and appUed by a Man who 
is apt to teach, — bj one who himself believes, and therefore 
spealta. How frequently did the great Founder of our faith him- 
self exclaim, — " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear," that 
is, let him listen ; and now certainly, if the attention is to be 
awakened and fixed, if the general truths of revelation are to 
be ^plied to the consciences of men, or afterwards to the vari- 
ed experience of the Christian life, the human voice can neither 
be dispensed with nor superseded. " When an importantsub- 
jMt ii presented to an audience, with an ample illustration of 
its several parts, its practical improvement enforced, and its re< 
Istion to the conscience and the heart insisted upon with seri- 
ousness, copiouGnees, and fervour, it is adapted in the nature 
of things to produce a more deep and lasting impression than 
can usually be expected from reading. He who knows how 
tbrcible are righl words, and how apt man is to be moved by 
m«a, has consulted the constitution of our frame, by appoint- 
ing en order of men, whose office it is to address their Eellow- 
creatures ou their eternal concerns. Strong feeling is naturally 
contagious* and if, as the wise man observes, " as iron shar- 
peneth iron, bo doth the countenance of a man his friend," the 
corabined effects of countenance, gesture, and vsice, accompa- 
nying a powerful appeal to tbe understanding and the heart, 
on sulyecta of everlasting moment, can scarce!)' fail of being 
great. But, independently of the natural tendency of the Chris- 
tian ministry to convert the soul and promote spiritual im- 
provemenl, it derives its peculiar efficacy trom its being a Di- 
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vine appointment, it is not merely a natural^ it is also an m- 
Muted means of good ; and whatever God appoints by special 
authority, he graciously engages to bless, provided it be attend- 
ed to with right dispositions and proceed from right motives."* 

Is it possible then, in the nature of things^ that Ireland 
is doomed to remain longer in this condition ? That the Na- 
tive Irish in particular are to continue from Sabbath to Sabbath 
to spend that day as they have done for ages ? It cannot be. 
Shall men continue to leave their native shores and go fiir hence 
to the heathen only ? Will the inhabitants of Ireland itself 
and those of Britain continue to encourage and call forth such 
men for their work^ and shall our countrymen and fellow-sub- 
jects be forgotten ? Shall we enforce the necessity and import- 
ance of acquiring the languages of India, of China, and Japan, 
in order to reach the heart through the ear, and shall it seem 
a hard task to acquire the use of a tongue spoken, by such a 
multitude in the immediate vicinity of our own^ nay intersect- 
ing it in almost every direction ? 

But this subject we shall have occasion to resume afterwards. 
It is time to hear what can be advanced against such measures 
as have been advised throughout the three preceding sections. • 



* Robert Hall,— on the duty, and pn^r manner ot hearing the Word of God. 




The preceding pages may be said to involve e 
every objection against the employment of the Irish language 
in the business of education or inKtmction, wherever it happens 
to be daily spoken ; but as the objections themselves furnish 
occasion for adducing a curious, if not inatnictive variety of 
collaterai proof, they are here noticed. The same objections 
were indeed answered in a memorial on behalf of the Native 
Irish in 1815 ; but that has been for some time out of print. Of 
course I often employ the same language, but with many addi- 
tional facts. 

I. Suck measures u/oiUd give too much encouragement to the 
iangiioge itself, for the iooner it is destroyed or abolished, so much 
the better. 

This is an ancient objection, and it is sdll heard on both 
sidea of the channel, though within these fourteen years a great 
change has taken place, and all who have paid attention to die 
subject see through lis iiillacy. To expect that any language 
will decline by denouncing it is vain. Nay, only neglecting 
to leach the people to read it, though at the same time enforc- 
ing the reading of another as the only channel of iuitruction to 
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the poor> and as the only road to prefermoit or indnlgenee, u 
an attempt, the merits of which can very eaaily be put to the 
proof and examined by the result. The foUowii^ cases not 
only include a reply to the objection^ but ftunish so many 
powerful arguments for immediate^ and cordial, and general 
attention, as well to the language as to the circumstances of 
the Native Irish people. 

English. — The argumerUum ad hominem is not withoat its 
value, and may be employed here with some force. It is bat 
fidr, and may not be unseasonable, to remind the fingliahman 
of this day, as well as the Anglo-Hibernian^ that when Ireland 
was invaded in the twelfth century, English was not the lan- 
guage of authority and command, but French. When Heuy 
II. himself was returning from Ireland in 1172, and passing 
through Pembroke, a Welshman accosted him. The Cambfi- 
an, supposing that a King of England must understand Eng- 
lish, addressed Henry in that language, calling him ^ gode 
olde Kynge.' Understanding nothing of this salutation, his 
Migesty said to his esquire, in French, ' What does this man 
mean ?' and the esquire, who had been so situated as to con- 
verse with the Native English, had to act as interpreter. Thns 
the fifth King of England after the Conquest did not seem to 
know the signification of the word King in the English tongue. 
His son and successor, Richard, probably knew as little, at 
least it is certain that he could not hold a conversation in Eng- 
lish ; though, sitting upon the throne of England, he is said 
to have made amends for this deficiency, by speaking and writ- 
ing well the two languages of Gaul, both north and south, the 
language of out and the language of oc /* The English tongue, 
therefore, such as it was in these days, was indeed spoken by 
men in that army ; but all the chiefs were Norman French. 
English was spoken by soldiers in the streets and markets 
within the pale ; but French was the language in the castles 
and houses of the Barons. Thus the men of English race, 
upon Irish ground, occupied only a middle state between the 
Normans and the Irish. Their language, indeed, at that pe- 
riod was, in fact, proscribed, and in their own country despis- 



* Brampton, p. 1079. Tliierry'fl Nonnan Conquest, voL iii. p. ISO. 
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eil, while in Ireland it held but on intermediate rank between 
that of the new government snd the ancient dialect of the abo- 
rigines. Taught Bfi the English or Anglo-Saxane had been, 
by this time, for a century, and were to be for two hundred 
years longer, that the edicts or dicta of the reigning power can- 
not merest from a people the use of their mother-tongue; was 
it not strange that they could not peiceive that the Native 
Irish were certain to act by their vernacular tongue, just as 
ihey ihemselTes had done by theirs P Vet is it not a little re- 
markable, that the evil under which the Native Irish have 
laboured for bo many ages, and up to the present hour, is the 
precise evil under which England groaned for three hundred 
years, from the time of the Norman invasion? This last ter- 
ritorial conquest in the west of Europe is never to be forgotten, 
as having introduced a apecies of policy into this country which 
has checked [he diShsioD of knowledge perhaps more than any 
one drcurastance which can be mentioned. It was a sort of 
crusade on ihe colloquial dialect of the subdned party, and it 
certainty bad its effects. It checked the diShsion of know- 
ledge among the Native English, it sank the lower orders into 
darkness, and restricted all useful and seieutiSc information to 
a privileged class. But did this experiment of three hundred 
years daration root out, diminish, or abolish the English 
tongue ? No such thing. Long after the Conquest the preach- 
ing of the Normans was not at all understood by the audi- 
ence ;* and though the court, the law, and the nobility used 
Frencli, the Native English never, as Robert of Gloucester in- 
forms us, abandoned their vemacujar tongue. In the first part 
of the reign of Edward III. Norman-French had reached its 
highest ascendency in England. Boys in the schools were in- 
sttucted in the French idiom, after this, in some instances, 
frame Latin, and there was no regular instruction of youth in 
English. The children of the nobles were even sent abroad 
to secure correctness of pronunciation. Yet what signified ail 
this unnatural proceilure ? Holle, or, as he is sometimes nam- 
ed, Richard Hampole, who died in 134S-9, intimates, that the 
generaUty of the laity understood no language except the Eng- 
lish, and the English versifier of the romance of Arthur and 
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Merlin asserts, that he knew even many nobles who nere igno- 
rant of Frencti. A change of fashion was now at hand. In 
13G2 the act passed wliich recited that the French knguige 
was so unknown in England, that the parties to laW'Suits had 
no knowledge or understanding of what was said for or against 
tbeni, because the counsel spoke French. It therefore ordered 
that all causes should in future be pleaded, discussed, and ad- 
judged in English.* After ibis English immediately so su- 
perseded its competitor, that by the year 13S5 the teaching of 
French in all the schools hod been discontinued, and En^ali 
substituted-f " How hard a matter it is," says old Brere- 
wood, " utterly to abolish a vulgar language in a populous 
country, may well appear by the vain attempt of our Nor- 
man Conqneror, who, although he compelled the English to 
teach their young children in the schools nothing but French, 
and set down all the laws of the land in French, (which cus- 
tom continued till Edward the Third, his days, who disannul- 
led it), purposing thereby to have conquered the language to- 
gether with the land, and to have made all French ; yet sll 
was laJioiir lost, and obtained no other effect than the laing- 
, ling of a few French words with the English. And even 
such also was the success of the Franks among the Ganls, 
and of the Goths among the Italians and Spaniards."} Bre- 
rewood here maybe said to underrate theinfitience of Uie Nor- 
man-French ; but still it is certain that it can by no means 
be charged with the greater part of that difference which ei- 
ists between the Anglo-Saxon and the modern tongue. 

ASiet passing through such an ordeal as this, it might have 
been supposed, that of all the nations on the face of the earth, 
the English would have been the last to have pursued mea- 
sures which they themselves had shown to be abortive, and 
which had been also followed by such injurious and barbar. 
izing consequences to their own ancestors. 

Independently, however, of this instance, the following 
cases will fully settle this objection, and they are the more 
worthy of notice when the coincidence of dates is observed. 
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Abroad and at hone, in German;, in Wales, in the High- 
lands of Scottanil, and ll)e Isle of Man, as well as in Ireland, 
there seems to have been (unconsciously) a unity of design 
which, in sli the attempts, proved abortive, and evinced, at 
the same time, what to some may appear strange, that if any 
colloquial dialect ii to decline, and the language spoken in its 
vicinity la to gain the ascendency, the most direct and effec- 
tual process is that of teaching to read the colloquial dialect 
itself. 

Wenbek. — For about thirty years, viz. from 18T8 to 1708, 
ati attempt was made to destroy the Wcndeu language, which 
ia a dialect of the Slavonian, spoken by a tribe of people called 
Die Wendens, living in the circles of Upper and Lower Lu- 
satift, Silesia, &c. In a Latin letter to J. Cbamberlayne, Esq. 
from the Rev- Dr Jablonski, tirst chaplain to the King of 
Prussia, dated Berlin, Slh May, 1714, there' ia the foUawing 
distinct account of this business : — "Worthy Sir, — 1 thought 
it would not be unacceptable to you, or the Rev. Mr Richard- 
son, if I should write you a short account of some things here, 
which seem to be parallel to your Iritk afiairs. There ue 
to this very day some considerable remains of the ancient Ve- 
nedi (called by us the Die Wendens), who forraeriy inhabit- 
ed the banks of the Vistula, but now live along the Oder and 
the Sprea ; their country runs through both the Lusatias, 'into 
Misnia on the one hand, and Silesia on the other- Part of 
them are subject to the Emperor and the Elector of Saxony, 
and part to the Elector of Brandenburgb." — " This people 
being originally Sarmatians, epeak the Slavonian tongue, and 
moat tenaciously keep up the use of it to this day, notwith- 
standing that they have so many ages lived in the midst of 
Germans. Some of them having passed the Elbe in the days 
of Charles the Great, settled in the country of Lunenburg ; 
but their language, by reason of the smalt aambers of those 
that spoke it, OS we may imagine, having loet ground by little 
and little, was at lost quite disused within the memory of our 
fathers, nay of some now alive. Some while since several at- 
tempts were made to bring our Wendens likewise into a disuse 
of it ; and lo that end there was a German school set up at 
every church; to most of their congregations were sent Ger- 
nwa pastors ignorant of the Slavonian tongue ; and no books 
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s printed in that language, that so this illitetate peofdc 
might be under a necessity of learning the German tongue. 

" But none of these methods had the desired success; &t 
the schools, which seemed most hkel)' to effect it nere fbnnd 
to be insufficient, because the Wendene, being huabandinei], 
do not inhabit cities or towns, but villages onlj, which, iKing 
ottea tar asunder, their children could not, without difficoltjr, 
go to school, especially in winter, which was the only liint 
they could be spared, as their parents could not dispense with 
their aseistance in summer at their country labours ; thus 
they nilfiilly forgot ihu in summer which they had unwil- 
lingly learned in winter ; which their parents, who were not 
wilhng to change their own language for the German, secret- 
ly rejoiced st. The Gsrniart pastors of these churches had 
very bad success in their employment ; for, being ' barba- 
rians' to their hearers, the greatest part of them, and cape* 
dally the women', were not at all edified ; anil it was Ibond 
by enperience, that, afler the apace of thirhj years and up- 
wards, neither the pastor nor the flock understood each other- 
Finolly, the want of books of piety in their own language, 
tended naturally Co foment their ignorance, but not to kinjle 
in then) any desire to those in the German tongue ; for they, 
not knowing the good of such hooks, perfectly despised 

" And now you may cflsily judge what a miserable condi- 
tion these unhappy people were in, who were altogether -un- 
acquainted with letters, had not one book, no spiritual food, 
nor any other helps for devotion, but a very few prayers, and 
some hymns to be got by heart. Neither was any part of the 
Sacred Scriptures printed for the use of bo many nnmerouB 
congregations; but ever; minister, instead of a sermon, read 
to them some portion of the Word of God, translating it him- 
self as well as he could from the German into the Wendoi 
language, too often with little accuracy or judgment. 

" At last the king (Frederic) applied a remedy to these 
great evils; the Rev. Gottlieb Fabricius, a godly and very 
zealous minister of the Gospel among the Wendens, having 
by his great piety contributed much thereto. Afler be had 
with no small labour learned the Wenden language, and trans- 
lated a catechism into it, he soon betook himself to a greater 
work, and, in the year 1709, published the whole New Tes- 
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tament in that language. He is qow employed in pnblishingi- 
an elaborate version of the book of Psalms and several Hymni ~ 
This man, being called to the parish of Peitaens, which 
sistB of six villages, whereof he hath now the charge, and findr, 
ing no Wendea school there, though he met with some 
culty at first from the opposilioD even of bis own parishi 
yet he so managed the matter, that a Bchoolmasler was : 
(liately placed for the benefit of two of these villages. 
man so faithfuUj discharged the trust committed to him 
in a short time, not only these two villages were much pli 
with reading their own language, but the inhabitants of the 
desired that schoolmasters might be placed among them toW 
These they soon obtained i three were sent to them, 
ciushimself having, with a great deal of paine, first taught them' 
to rood, and then iiovi la instruct the children committed to 
their care. He soon saw the happy efiecl of his pious labours. 
Not only some hundreds of children were now taught to read 
by the industry of these masters, but the parents ihemselves, 
(who formerly thought their children might live as happi^. 
without letters as they had done, and out of a kind 
envy would not have their children more knowing than thei 
selves) learned lo read from their uwn children, and practised 
it in their daily devotion at home. Nay, in some places, 
which could not be supplied with masters, while the servants 
were taking cnte of the horses, some one of them, who had 
happily learned to read, would otten take that opportunity to 
instruct the rest in reading." 

" The sentiments of Frederic in relation to this affair are ex- 
cellently expressed in a rescript of his to the government of 
Newmark, dated S2d September, 1708, which is inserted at 
length in the above Letter, when the Doctor concludes as 
ibUowB : — " This, however, is certain, that the small progress 
some of the Venedi have made in reading, hath so much raised 
their appetite, that they do now of their own accord apply 
themselves to Icarn the German language, that so they may en- 
joy the benefit of books written in it ; whereby it is come to 
pass, that what was believed would be a hindrance to thi 
man tongue, doth on the contrary evidently lend lo iii 
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Bohemian. — The ahave is not the only instance within the 
German empire. Atao recent aperioilaslhe jear 1765, the idea 
iif destroying the yernaculartongneof Bohemia was entertained. 
The Bohemian, or Tschechnish dialect of the Slavonian Im- 
guage, is spoken generally by the peasantry, and by manjcf 
superior rank ; yet ' in the year alluded to, an attempt was matle, 
hal viithimt micceii, to introJuce German teaeherB into all the 
ifchtwls, so that the Bohemian language might be entirely abo- 
lished." The wakeful and judiciovis benevolence of the pre- 
sent day has operated, in (Ills instance also, in a more excel- 
lent way. Editions of the Bohemian Bible, amounting U 
thousands of copies, have been printed within the last twenty 
years ; and these appear to he insufScient to grati^ the dean 
which prevails among the people to read the Scriptures in their 
own tongue. This desire to read will spread ihc German Uo- 
guage. 

To come nearer home ; the scheme of abolishing a language, 
by either neglecting it or teaching anolher, has been a faTOnr- 
ite one within the limits of the united kingdom, and thai fiw 
ages; but with what success let the following accouDta Ug- 
lify:— 

Welsh. — So early as the year 1567, the Welsh had been fk- 
voured, by the zeal of a private gentleman, William Saleabnryi 
with a ttanelation of the New Teatainent in the vemaculir 
tongue ; and I cannot, by the way, but notice here, that neither 
Queen Elizabeth nor her advisera required any reply to Hxt 
objection we are now answering. On the contrary, it has bew 
already seen, that, in 15T1, she had ordered Irish types and t 
printing-press to be eent to Ireland, and it appears that dght 
years before this, in 16G3, when ordering, by bill, the tramla- 
tion of the Welsh Scriptures, " for the souls' health of the 
flocks," in the principality, it was also in order that snch as 
did not understand the English language might, " by confir- 
■ring both tongues iogelher, the sooner attain to the knowledge 
of the English tongue." These are, in fact, the express terns 
of the statute, and had such a self-evident cour^ of poUcy been 
also pursued from that time in Ireland, the country would cer- 
tainly not have been in its present condition. The compara- 
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lively ample provision luaile for the Welsh, in regard to the 
Scriptures and other books, will appear afterwards. Yet it is 
BtranEe, that, during the kat century, the short-sighted policy 
which wc now reprobate was attempting to exert itself even in 

" In ullufiion to the endeavours of some to banish their lan- 
guage by teaching English, we find the Rev. Griffith Jones of 
Llandowrer, the original pronioteT of the Welsh Circulating 
Schools, pleading as follows; — " In the ordinary way, it is as 
unlikely lo bring the whole body of the Welsh people to learn 
the English tongue, as it would to prevail with all the common 
people of England to learn French. I am much at a loss to 
know what method should be tried. Should all our Welsh 
books, and our excellent version of the Holy Bible, Welsh 
preaching, and the stated worship of God in our language, be 
taken nwny, to bring us to a disuse of our tongue ? iS'u ikey are 
In a manner in some places ; Che more our misery ,- and yet the 
people are no more better scholars than they are better Chris- 
tians for it. Welsh is still the vulgar tongue, and not English. 
The Engliih Charity Schools, which have been tried, prodnced. 
no better effect in country places. All that the children could do 
in three, four, or five years,* amounted commonly to no more 
than to learn very impertl'ctly to read some easy part> of the 
Bible, without knowing the Welsh of it: nor should this be 
thought strange, considering that they were learning to read an 
unknown language, and had none to speak it but the master, 
and he too obliged to talk to them often in Welsh; insomuch 
that they, who have been so long in English schools, could not 
edify themselves by reading, till many of them lately learned 
to read their own langui^e in the Welsh Charity Schools." 
" Sure I am, the Welsh Charity Schools do no way hinder to 
learn Engliiih, bnt do very much contribute towards it; and 
perhspa you will allow. Sir, that learning our own language 
first, is the most expeditious way to come at the knowledge 
of another, else why are not your youths in England, designed 
for scholars, set to Latin and Greek before they are taught 
EogUsh? 

" But I am next, says Mr Jones, to consideT another part 
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of the objection, viz. ' Why should the king's salgeets in 
Wales only* not be brought to understand English ?' We ire 
to acknowledge ourselves greatly indebted fbr being admitted 
to eigoy the same English liberties in common with yon, which 
we have been blessed with for many successions of reigns, and 
continue to enjoy under his present Mijesty ; bnt fixr oar be- 
ing of a different language, it is hoped the reasons shesdy 
given will so fully account for it, that whereinsoever this may 
be a misfortune or disadvantage to us, you will condole instesd 
of being offended with us. Was our language understood, 
we could express our loyalty in the strongest terms, snd its not 
being so shall in no wise make us worse streets. Although we 
have not the happiness of being able to ezpress our allegianee 
in the words of your language, yet we hope that in deed we 
shall not be found defective in it' Again, says this exoelkst 
roan, ^ Experience now proves beyond dispute, that if ever it 
be attempted to bring all the Welsh people to understand 
English, we cannot better pave the way fbr it, than by teadi- 
ing them to read their own language first. This method will 
conduce, more than any other I can think of, to assist what^ 
ever attempts may be made to spread the general knowledge 
of the English tongue in this country." t 

'* As an appropriate continuation of the account of the Welsh 
Schools, I must not omit to notice the laborious exertions of 
the late Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, a man whose memory 
will be cherished with fervent gratitude in the principality for 
a long period to come. Not being acquainted with any ac- 
count of his efibrts so minute and satisfactory as that which 
is contained in a letter of his, addressed to the present writer, 
dated 4th January, 1811, I shall take the liberty of inserting 
the greater part of it here, after respectfully requesting the 
candid attention of gentlemen in Ireland to the argwnent 
throughout, as it affects our sister country. 

'' ^ The important intelligence which your letter brought me 
of the benevolent intention of charitable persons in the north, 



* There it an allusion here to the contemporary but vain attempts in Ireland, in 
the Higfalandf of Scotland, and in the Iile of Man, thus to dettroy the Iriah, the 
Oadic, and the Bianki. 

f Welsh nety, or a Collection of the several Accounts of the circulating Wehh 
Charity Schools, fkrom their rise in 1737 to Michaelmas 1753, in three yda. 8to. 
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of farming a Eocieiy in Edinburgh, for the design orencouiag- 
ing schools in the Highlands and the Islands of Scotland, to 
teach the jKior inhubit»nts to read their native Gaelic tongue, 
appears to me highly laudnble, and gives rae very great grati- 
fication. In compliance with your request, I shall here at- 
tempt to give you a comprehensive and succinct account of 
Birailur iostitutioDs with us in tliis principality, their nature, 
and the success of theui. 

" The Rev. Griffith Jones, about A.D. 1130, mitde the 
first attempt of any importance, ou an extensive scale, to erect 
schools for the instruction of our poor people to read their na- 
tive language. Before that time, the whole country was in a 
most deplorable stale with regard to the acquisition of reli- 
gious knowledge. After the decease of this very pious and 
laborious minister, A.D. IIGI, the schools were continued on 
the same plan by a pious lady of fortune, an intimate friend 
of Mr Jones, and a constant attendant on his ministry — her 
name was Mrs Bevan, In her will, that lady, who lived 
several years sfler Mr Jonea, left tea l/iovsand pounds, the in- 
terest of which was to be applied, for ever, towards perpe- 
tuating those schools. Her executrix, a niece of her'a, dis- 
puted the valiility of the will, so &r as it applied to this 
money. It was thrown into Chancery, where it continued for 
thiny years before a decree was obtained. About two years 
past, a decree was granted In favour of this charity ; and the 
interest of the ten thousand pounds, with the accumulation of 
it by interest all the years it was in Chancery, is to be applied, 
under certain speciSc regulations and restrictions, to the sup- 
port of circulaii-Bg- charily scliooU throughout the whole princi- 
pality ! This was a consummation to he devoutly wiiibed in- 
deed ! And the more so, as we had all despaired of ever see- 
ing the money applied to the proper object. There are now 
forty schools erected in different parts of the country, and the 
number is continually increasing- In the course of a few 
years after the cessation of these, on the demise of Mrs Bevao, 
the country gradually reverted into the same state of stupor 
and ignorance in which Mr Jones found it when he first 
thought of those institutions. Besides, though Mr Jones' 
schools increased to the amazing number of two hundred and 
Iwenii/ before he died, yet there were many diatricts in tlus 
ts country never visited by his schools, or bat once. 
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and that for a very short dmc. Id one of these diBtricta i[ 
pleaied the will of PtoTiilence to place me. Soon after I as- 
sumed the care of the parieb, I attempted to inetruct the ru- 
ing generatioii] b; catechising ihem every Sunday afternoon ; 
but their not being able to read I found to he a great ohitacit 
to the progress of my work. Thie induced me to inqtiire inW 
the Btate of the country in this point of view. I soon fbuDil 
the poor people to be in general in the lame state of ignorance- 
Two or three of the children of the wedthiest were sent to ibe 
next town to learn English, and this was all ; the genoality 
were left totally destitute of any instruction. As Mr Janes' 
schools had ceased to circulate, no rehef could be obtained 
from that quarter. A thought occurred to my anKioua mini, 
for BO it really was, that, by the charitable acsistaiiee of amt 
friends, I might be able to obtain means of employing a tescfaer, 
Btid to remove him from one place to another, to instruct the 
poor ignorant people. When I had succeeded in obtainli^ 
pecuniary aid, the great difficulty of obtaining a proper penon 
to teach occurred. This difficulty was removed by inetracl- 
ing a poor man myself, and employing him at first near me, 
that bis school might be, to a manner, under my constant in- 
spection. The next difficulty was, to obtain proper elanen- 
tary books. In this point Mr Jones' schools were very defi- 
cient, as the books used in his schools were little better than 
the English battle-doore, and very ill calculated to forward 
the children in their learning. This obstruction also was 
gradually surmounted. I composed three elementary books, 
besides two catechisms, which are now used in all our schools, 
and very essentiuUy assist the progress of the children. My 
teachers, as my funds increased, multiplied gradually from 
one to twenty ; hut of late the number is decreased, as the ne- 
cessity of the week-day schools is rupsrseded by the increase 
of Sunday schools, and my attention is drawn to the esten- 
sion of them as wide as possible. The circtilating day lehooU 
have been the principal means of erecting Sunday echoolaj 
for without the former, the state of the country was such, that 
we could not obtain teachers to carry on the latter ; besides, 
Sunday schools were set up in every place where the day 
schools had been. Aly mode of conducting the schools has 
been as follows : — My first greatest care has been in the ap> 
pointment of proper teachers- They are all poor persons, as 
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my wages are but small ; besides, a poor person can aEsimil&tt 
himself to the habita and mode of living among the poor, m 
it is his own way of hving. It is requisite that be should be 
a person of moderate abilities, but, above aU, that he be tmlf 
pious, moral, decent, bumble, and engaging in bis whole d^ 
portment; not captious, not disputations, not conceited, nA 
idle sauQterer, no tattler, nor given to the indulgence of aaf 
idle habits. M; care here ba« been abundantly repaid ; Sat 
tny teachers in general are as aoTcious as myself in the aucccM 
of the work, and the eternal welfare of tfaose they are employo 
ed ID instruct in their most important concerns. In introduc- 
ing the school into a place, 1 pay a previous visit there, aft(T 
conversing a little nith some of the principal inhabitants on 
the subject ; I convene the inhabitants together, after having 
sent a previous message to them, intimating my intention of 
vimdng them, and specifying the time of my coming. — When 
convened together, I publicly address thero on the vast im- 
portance of having their children taught to read the word of 
God, and afterwards I inform tbera of my intention of send- 
ing a teacher to assist in instructing their children, and also 
growtt-up people who cannot read, who will attend him on 
Sundays, and as many nighla in the week as they please. I 
conclude by exhorting the parents to send their children to the 
school. I converse familiarly atlerwards with the parents, and 
promise to assist them with books, if they should be too poor 
to buy any. I take kind -natict:! of the children also ; and 
thus, in general, we ore kind friends ever after the first in- 
terview. The teacher is to take no entrance-money — is 
charged not to encroach upon them, and intrude himself upon 
them, unless particularly invited into their bouses ; and then 
' he is charged to have family-prayers night and morning, 
wherever he goes to reside for a night ; to introduce conversa- 
tions respecting hia own work, and not indulge himself with 
them in rain idle talk ; that in him they may see how a Chris- 
tian lives, and how they ought to live. Hts time is entirely at 
my command, and to be devoted wholly to the work ; he is 
engaged in the evening as well as through the day, and that 
every day- Before the school is removed, I go there twice, if 
pos^ble, and examine the children publicly ; these public 
examinations and catechisings I have found most profitable ta 
the patents and grown-up people : I have often seen them 
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ceedinglf sfiected by the iDtelligenl sod proper ( 
the children. Befcre I leave them, I exbort them eanxsHj 
to support the Sunda; school that bad been b^uo among 
them, to prevent the children from forgetting what tfa^ ban 
learned, to further their progress in learning, now (hej Iww 
happil; b^un ; and this they generally complj' with. 

" At finli the strong prejudice nhicb nniversoJlp prevailed 
sgainst teaching them to read Welsh Jiral, and the ides bbsuih- 
ed, that they could not leam English so well, if previeaiki 
instructed in (he Welsh langu^e ; tbis, I say, proved a greal 
stumbhng-block in the way of parents to send children to the 
Welsh schools, together with another conceit they had, that 
if they could read English, tbey would soon learn of ihem- 
selves to read Welsh ; but now these idle and groundless aa- 
ceits are universally scouled. This change has heeo produced. 
not BO much by disputing, as by the evident salutary efEecU of 
the schools, the great delight with which the children atunir 
ed them, and the great progress they made in the acquisition 
of knowledge. The school continues usually at one time in 
the same place six or nine monlbs, which depends on lomi 
circumstances, the number of children, and the prt^ress whid) 
the children make. In some districts they learn with much 
greater rapidity than in others ; the causes of this are various, 
which I cannot enumerate here. This has been my mode of 
proceeding, subject to some local variations, for above twenty- 
three years ,- and I have had the only satisfaction I could wish 
— that of seeing the work, by the Lord's blessing, prospering 
f»r beyond my most sanguine expectations. The banning 
was small, but the little hnmt became an overflowing livcr, 
which has spread widely over the whole country in Sunday 
schools, the wholesome effects of these previous institutions, 
fertilizing the barren soil wherever it flows. 

"As to the expedienry of teaching young people, in the jSrtf 
place, to read the language they generally speak and best un- 
derstand, if imparting religious knowledge is our primary ob- 
ject, as it most certainly ougkt to be, in instructing immortal 
beings, it needs no proof, for it is self-evident. However, I 
beg your attention for a moment to tbe following particnlaTs, 
making no apology for the great length of this leilcr, as yoo 
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M exceeding six months in general, that it is a great pity not 
to give them the ke; ionnediatel]' which udIocIib all the doors, 
and Uya open all the divine treaanres before them. Teaching 
them English requires two or three years' time, daring which 
long period ihey are concerned only about dry terms, with- 
oQt receiving one idea for their improvement. — S. Welsh words 
convey ideas to their infant loinda ai soon as tbey can read 
tbeni, which is not the case wlien they are taught to read a 
language they do not understand. — 3. When they can read 
Welsh, scriptural terms become intelligible and &miliar to 
them, BO aa to enable them to understand the discourse deli- 
Tered in that language {ike laagTioffe in general preachtd 
Ihrough the Principalily) ;* which, of course, muat prove more 
pnrftable than if they could not reaJ at all, or read only the 
English language. — 4. Previous instruction in their native 
tongue helps them to learn English lauck luoner, instead of 
pnmng in any d^ree an inconveniency. This I have had 
repeated proofs of, and can confidently vouch for the truth of 
iL I look this method of instructing my own children, with 
the view of convincing the country of the fallacy of the gene- 
ral notion which prevailed to the contrary ; and I have per- 
eoaded others to follow my plan, which, without one except 
lion, has proved the truth of what I conceived to be really the 
cue. — &• Having acquired new ideas by reading a language 
they understand, excit(^me^t is naturally produced to seek for 
knowledge ; and as our ancient language is very deficient in 
the means of instruction, there being few useful bocdis print- 
ed in it, a desire to learn English, yea, and other languages 
alio, is excited, for the sake of increasing their stock of ideas, 
and adding to their fund of knowledge. I can vouch for the 
truth of it, ibat there are twenty to one who can now read 
English to n))at could when the Welsh was entirely neglect- 
ed. The knowledge of the English is become necessary. 
from the treasures contained in it. English books are now 
generally called for; there are now a hundred books, I am 
aure, for every one that was in the country when I removed 
from England, and first became a resident in these parts. 
EogUsh schools are every where called for, and I have been 
obliged to send young men to Enghah schools, to be trained 
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up for English teachers, that I might be able, in Rome Aegrtt, 
to unsHer the general demand far them. In short, the whole 
counlrj is in !l manner emerging ftom a state of great ipor- 
ance and ferocious barbarity to civilization and piety, and thil 
principally by roeanE of the Welsh schools. Bibles wilbout 
end are called for, and rend dihgently, learned out by heart, 
and searched into with unwearied assiduity and care. Instead 
of vain amnsements, dancing, card-playing, interludes, quar- 
relling, and barbarous and most cruel fightings, wc have doh 
prayer-meetings, our congregations are crowded, and public 
catechising is become pleasant, familiar, and profitable. One 
great means of lliis blessed change has been the Welsh Bchools. 
— G. By leaching the Welsh ^rj(, we prove to them that we 
are principally concerned about tJieir souls, and thereby n»- 
tur^y impress their minds with the vast importance of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of divine truths, in which the way of 
icdvation, our duty to God and roan, is revealed ; whereas thai 
most important point is totally out of sight by teaching ihem 
English ; for the acquisition of the English is connected on/y 
with their temporal concerns, and which they may never want, 
for they may, as the majority do, die in inl^ncy. In my 
opinion, in the education of children, it is of the utmost im- 
portance, in the first place, to impress their minds with a sense 
that they are candidates for another world, and that the things 
pertaining to tUeir eternal felicity there are of infinitely greater 
importance to them, than the little concerns which belong 10 
our short existence. The neglect of this is, I apprehend, t 
very great defect in the education of children. 

" What I have put down here is, 1 apprehend, equally ap' 
plicabU to the Irish and the Highlanders as to the Welsh, 
Praying for your success, I am, yours respectfiilly," &c. 

In the course of the same year in which the above letter 
was written, Mr Charles turned bis attention to the impor- 
tance of establishing ailall schools, of which I had the plea- 
stu^ to receive the following notice, dated the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1811 !— 

" I am much obliged to you for your kind favour received 
by this day's post, and I rejoice at the persevering eSorts made 
to teach the poor Highlanders. The schools go on here with 
increasing success, and the effects of them in msny parts of 
the country are risible, in the increase of the knowledge of 
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the natd Scriptures, and melioration of the morals of the 
plebeians in general. 

" I have of late turned my attention more than ever to the 
aged illiterate people in our country. On minute inquiriea, I 
find there are very many nho cannot read, and of course ait 
very ignorant. Though I had before given general exhorta- 
tion« on that head, and invited them to attend the schoola, 
but with very Utile Bucceas- At last I deterrained to try what 
eflect a school exdusivels for themselvci would have. I fixed 
upon a district, nhere I had been informed that most of the 
inhabitanls tbo-vejifiy years of age could not read, and I pre- 
vailed on a friend to promise to attend to teach them. I trent 
there afler a previous publication being given of my coming ; 
published the school, and exhorted them all to attend. My 
4 friend went there, and eighteen attended the first Sunday. 
He found them in a Btate of moat deplorable ignorance. By 
condescension, patience, and kindness, he soon engaged them 
to learn, and their desire for learning lOon fiecarne oi greal us 
any we have leeit among tlie t/oung people. They hod their 
little elementary books with them whilst at work, and met in 
the evenings of their own accord to leach one another. Their 
school ia now increased to eighty persons, and some of them 
read their Teatamenls, though it is not three months since the 
school commenced. Children are excluded from this school ; 
but we have another school for them. The rumour of the 
success of this school has spread abroad, and has greatly re- 
moved ihe discouragement which old people felt from attempt- 
ing to learn, from the general persuasion that they could not 
learn at their age. This has been practically provetl to he 
faUe ; for old pettona of seventy-Jioe years nf age have learnt 
to read in this school, to their great joy- Several other aimi- 
lar institutions have been set up since, and promise similar 
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MAKit.— If it had in tny inatanee bean prafitaoabib diiwdy 
to abolish a oolloquial dialect in Britain, one ""^^t luHW «• 
peeted to hare witnessed sneoeaa within the rtxj wuavm liakt 
of the Isle of Mann ; and, indeed, aboat the year 1740^ it w 
confidently affirmed that the " ancient Bishop of Sodar aai 
Mann (Wilson) had found means to bring the Manke iale ^ 
use." How this assertion came to be made, what ift coali 
poasibly mean, or with whom it originated, I eamiat eacgfftanb 
bat it was certainly far from the tmth. On Ihe Qeatmy, thi 
Manks is such an interesting caae, and one ao nradh In poai^ 
that I make no apology for inserting aone aeeomt of ilhse 
in reply. 

Even so early as the beginning of the acventeentk cealary, 
J. Philips^ a Welshman, and Bishop of Mann^ ia anid It haws 
tranalated the Scriptures into Manks, but if he dad, no 
nant of his translation was known in the last eentary. It 
tainly was never printed^ though the book of Cornmon-iPnyar, 
by him, in manuscript, was then extant. But, notwithatuid^ 
ing the confident assertion already quoted, se iu wae Biahop 
Wilson from being accessary to such an idea, that the inl 
book ever printed in Manks was by him, and of hie 
tion — ^his *' Principles and Duties of Christianity," in 
and English, published so early as 1699. Indeed tiie two in- 
dividuals who are now quoted by way of emincDoe, aa the 
Bishops of Sodor and Mann, are Bishqis Wihon and Hildas 
ley; and it is certain that, with the former, the Maafca 
translation of the Scriptures originated, and under the httor 
it waa completed. 

The translation of the New Testament, in particular, iale 
Manks, was first concerted, in 1722, between Biafaop l^eDB 
and Dr William Walker, one of his vicara, while thej wen 
wrongously imprisoned in the gaol of Caatle Buahen by ^m 
governor of the island ; and under their direction the Gkafal 
of Matthew was completed and printed. The other 
lists, with the Acts, were prepared for the press by thia 
aUe man, who waa fifty-eight years Bishop of the ialand, and 
died, in l*JM, at the very advanced age of nintey*diree. 



" A« Mon M I liare flniafaed flila, I sfaaU be content to lay my held od mj piBsfv 
aaddieb'* TMs worfcim finished on the 19th of August, and Ifr GhnlBi «ed <■ 
Wedneiday moniing^ the &th of October, 1814. 
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the ncred Scriptures, and melioration of the morals of the 
plebeians in general. 

" I have of late turned my attention mote than ever to the 
aged illiterate people in our country. On minute inquiries, I 
find there are very many who cannot read, and of course are 
very ignorant. Though I had before given general exhorta- 
tions on that head, and invited them to attend the schools, 
but nith very little success. At last I determined to try what 
efiect a school exclusive^/ far ikemselves would have. I fixed 
upon a district, where I bad been informed that most of the 
inhabitants ahovejifti/ years of age could not read, and I pre- 
vailed on a friend to promise to attend to tesch them. I went 
there after a previous publication being given of my coming; 
pablished the school, and exhorted them all to attend. My 
4 friend went there, and e^hteen attended the first Sunday. 
He found them in a state of most deplorable ignorance. By 
condescension, patience, and kindness, he soon engaged them 
to learn, and their desire for learaiitg soon became ai great ns 
any vie have seen among the young people. They had their 
little elementary books with them whilst at work, and met in 
the evenings of iheir own accord to teach one another. Their 
school is now increased to eighty persona, and some of them 
read their Testaments, though it is not three months since the 
school commenced. Children are excluded from this school ; 
but we have another school for them. The rumour of the 
success of this school has spread abroad, and has greatly re- 
moved the dis[Mur3gement which old people felt from attempt- 
ing to learn, from the general persuasion that they could not 
learn at their age. This has been practically proved to be 
fake ; for old peraaiu of seceaig^fiee years of age have learnt 
to read in this school, to their great joy. Several other simi- 
lar institutions have been set up since, and promise similar 



bAve In a di^ree apenl half my time, though very busy, yd not in that 
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In this design, honefer, Dr H. had to encounter botfa ridi- 
cule and indifference. If not oppoBidon; as indeed all hare had 
to du, in a greater or leas degree, who have endeavoured 10 
promote the tranBlation and circulation of the ScriptureE in 
ung of the Celtic or Iberian dialecCe. None of these things 
moved him, however, as appears In hie letter of the Slsl Dec. 
17(i3, to Mr Moore. " Now, Sir, in answer to your letter of 
die ITlh, I have to observe, that I know of uo Mankaman 
who has shenri any dishke, as fou seem to suppose, lo the 
Society's proposal ; but to the scheme of the poor wrong~head- 
ed Bishop for introducing Manks printed Gospels and Litur- 
gy several are disapprovers, both north and south, in thia 
Elianahaiat ; us if he were intending to ruin the couutry. by 
extending the light of our holy religion to them who sit in 
darkness, for want of a Manks hook, whereby to see, with 
their own eyes, the wonderfid dispensation of God's revealing 
goodness to the sons of men. But thai the printed proposals 
were also received coldly is also too sure ; and that by those 
who, 1 would have thought, would have lifted up (heir hands 
and voices to heaven in thankfulness for such providential as- 
sistance. Discouraged, my friend ; No ! Those, or a hundred 
pails of water poured on my design, will never quench Ibe 
living iire of my zeal to pursue it, so long as 1 have breach » 
speak with, or a pen to write." — From the Manksmen, indeed, 
Dr II, met with warm returns of gratitude and praise ; hot. 
on the one hand, ss he could not be moved from his zealous 
constancy, so, on the other, he never lost his characteristic low- 
Kness of mind. " Your compliment," said he one day lo Mr 
Moore, " your compliment about my importance to this dio- 
cese, especially with re^rd to the design I have in band, I 
note that it comes from a friend too partial in my favour. 
What my enemies say, if I have any, perhaps may be more 
serviceable to me, by letting me see my real self, and thereby 
helping to humble me." 

In re&renee to this translation of the Sacred Volume, the 
Bishop hod frequently been in the habit of saying, " I wish 
but to live Id see it finished, and Ehould then be happy, die 
when I would :" and these words gave a peculiar emphasis to 
the closing scene of his life. " On Saturday the 28th of No- 
vember, 1778, he was crowned with the inexpressible happi- 
ness of receiving the last part of the Bible translation : upcm 
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which occoBion, according to his own repealed promise, he very 
emphatically sang, tiuik, Domine, dimittis! in the presence of 
his congratulntiDg femily." The next day, in his own chapel, 
he preached on " the uncertainty of human life ;" urging, 
with much energy, the duty of providing for our euumonK 
hence, and standing before the great tribunal. In the even- 
ing he again called his family lijgether, and resumed the sub- 
ject, and this with such convincing force, and ta friendly a 
feeling for his domestic audience, as drew tears from every 
eye. Thus, " in something like prophetic strain," did the 
good man Bcem to have anticipated and prepared others for 
his decease ; for on the Monday following, the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1772, after dining and conversing cheerfully, he was seiz- 
ed with apoplexy, which in a moment deprived him of his in- 
tellectual powers. In this situation he remained a week, and 
then calmly resigned his spirit in the 74th year of his age. 
His zeal for the completion and publication of the Manks 
Scriptures had continued unwearied through life, and he is 
said to have " carried it with him to the grave, and even into 
his grave : as he had by his will directed that the funeral of- 
fice and sermon should be in the Manks language, and left 
three hundred pounds to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge towards a future edition of the Manks Bible, 

The Rev. Philip Moore has been repeatedly referred to. He 
had been educated under old Bishop Wilson, and was rector of 
Kirkbride, in Mann. At the request of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and under Bishop Uildesley, he 
undertook the revision of the whole translntion, in connexion 
with Dr Kelly, and he was favoured with the advice of Bishop 
Lowth and Dr Kennicoii, both of whom took an interest ia 
this work. One capital article in the bond of union between 
Bishop Hildesley and Mr JMoore was certainly his deep in-- 
terest in the Manks translation, which the latter even left on 
record, in rather remarkable terms, in his will, dated 14th De- 
cember, 1778, as follows: — " Auspioante Deo, et pet totam 
vitam favente Christo, I Philip Moore, rector of Kirk-Bride,and 
chaplain in Douglas, now in the 49th year of my ministration, 
and the 74th of my age ; yet of sound mind, good memory, 
and health uncommon at this time of hfe; for which, and all 
the bleesings and comforts of existence, I cannot too much 
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maga'ify, blew and adore the Almighty Lord « 
oui happiness ; liul, above all, that I hml a capiial hand aiti 
aacem in Me Manki Snifdurei," && After a fen boun ill- 
ness, Mr Moore died in the year 1183. in the seieotj-d^ 
year of hie ago. 

The Rev. Dr John Kellf, who has been mentioned, mt 
afterwards Vicar of Ardleigh, near Colchester, and tutor to 
the Marquia of UuDtly. He was incessantly engaged, duiii^ 
the space of four years, with this work. He Irantcrihed, fkit, 
the wliole vergjon, from Genesis to Revelation, for the press- 
In connexion with Mr Moore, be revised the proof-sheets, cor- 
rected the press, and superinteniled the whole imfvesioD 
as far as the Epistles, besides the subseqaent editions of the 
New Testament. During the progress of this work, one dr- 
cmnslance occurred of considerable interest, which is men- 
tioned by Dr Kelly. " I began," says he, " to revise, corteel, 
and transcribe the Gaelic (Manka) translation of the Bible on 
the Ist June, 176S. Tbe Pentateuch was soon also ready for 
the press, and we arrived at WJiilehaven, where the vrorkwu 
printed in April, 1770. On our next return from the islaDd 
to Whitehaven, the lath of March, 1771, with another por- 
tion, from Deuteronomy to Job incluEive, we were shipwreck- 
ed in a storm. With no small difficulty and danger the im^ 
nuscripl was preserved, by holding it above the water fur tit 
tpace of Jive houri, and this was almost the only article saved !" 
Dr K. published, in 1803, his ' Practical Grammar' of the 
Manks, and in iS05 issued proposals for a '' Triglot Dictiim- 
ary of the Celtic, as spoken in the Highlands, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Mann ;' but, in IBOfl, the sixty-three sheets printed off 
were consumed by a fire in the office, and the work hai not since 
appeared. Dr Kelly died in tbe year 1809. 

In the course of about 3G years, viz. from 17^2 to I7SS, 
there was raised above L.4000 in aid of the Manks Scriptures, 
and other pubhcations in that tongue. Among the benefkc- 
tiona there appears one, in ITTO, of L.500, from the Kight 
Hon. Mary Countess Dowager Gower, part of the charities of 
ber deceased father, Thomas Earl of Thanet. There was also 
a Lincolnshire Baronet, Sir John Tborold, a most benevoloit 
character, who entered into the design with great ardour, and 
gave at different periods to tbe amount of L.JOO sterling. 
Both the Bishop and his translators were animated in their 
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B by the letters of this truly-excellent man. As for our 
own day, the following paragraph ftom the Eleventh Report 
of the Bible Society may suffice :— " The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of SoUor and Man, having recommended to his clergy 
to ascertain the want of the Scriptures in their respective pa- 
riahea, and returns having been made in compliance with 
that recommendation, thirteen hundred and twenty-six copies 
of the Maakt New Testament, together with some Engheb 
Bibles and Teslameots, charged at reduced prices, have been 
sent to the Bishop for the accommodation of the inhabilaDls 
of that island." Future demands are also anticipated ; for the 
New Teatament in the Manks language, which has been pro- 
vided for the sole use of the inhabitants of that island, is a 
steradype edition. In 1B'21 a society was formed for teaching 
the people to read their own language, pleading the Gaelic and 
Irish precedents, as examples which they hod found must be 
followed. The number of inhabitants is at present above forty 
thoiuand, of whom twenty-five or thirty thousand are Manke- 



Gaklic. — About the beginning of last century, the opposi- 
tion to the cultivation of the GaeUc language was so strong, 
that several true frieuda to their country found it absolutely 
necessary to draw up and circulate a paper on the subject, en- 
titled, " An Answer to the Objections against Printing the Biblt 
in Irish."' From this document the few following sentences 
are extracted : — " It is not to be doubted, that a great many 
who make this objection do it without any bad design, but 
only through their not considering the matter sufficiently.'' 
The impossibility of ext«nninating the language in that sge. 
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by the various meUiods propoied^ ii then Bhewn, and the im- 
prohability of its being e^cted in socoeeding ages, or ftr a 
great while to come. *' Where,** it is asked, ** is there an in- 
stance of any such thing that has been done any where in 
the world, except in such places where the conquerors have 
been more numerous than the conquered ? It is known to 
all who are acquainted with the state of Europe, that in most 
kingdoms there are some provinces which speak a fliflferent 
language from what is spoken in the rest of the provinces of 
the same kingdom." It has not been known or heard of in 
this age, nor, for any thing we can kam, in some past ages, 
that any one parish where they have been wont to preadi in 
Irish, has learned so much English, as not stiU to need a 
preacher in the Irish language.* ' It is very considerable^ 
[[worthy of consideration]] that in Kintyre, whence the Hi^- 
landers were expelled, and. where others who spoke Eng^idi 
were planted in their stead, in process of time, by frequent 
conversation with the neighbouring Highlanders, many of 
them, instead of propagating the English language, have 
learned Irish ; so that now they preach once a day in Irish in 
the chief churches in the country.' 

• Notwithstanding the powerful arguments then adduced, the 
Gaelic language stood in need of a subsequent advocate ; for it 
was on behalf of this people that, above sixty years afterwards, 
Dr Samuel Johnson addressed the following admirable letter to 
Mr William Drummond of Edinburgh : — 

" Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 13/A August, 1766. 
" Sir, — I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an as- 
sembly convened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, 



% The pertinacioua adherence of mankind to their ** mother t(»gue" niight 
be verified by a number of remarkable proo& : ** It is a curious fact,*' says awriter 
in the Statistical Account of Scotland, voL xx. p. 490, " that the bills of Klngt 
Seat and Craigy Bams, which form the lower boundary of Dowally (parish in- 
Perthshire), have been,/or centuries, the separating barrier of the English and 
Gadlc. In the first house below them, the £>iglish is and. has been qioken ; and 
the Gaelic in the first house, not above a mile distant, above them.*' Indif^rent 
parts of Ireland something similar to this will be found. It is said, that, on crois-. 
ing the river Barrow, a very striking difference is observable : on the eastern bank 
English is spoken, and Irish scarcely known ; a little way interior it is quite the 
reverie. 
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a question whether any nation uninstructed in religion should 
receive inBtrnction ; or whether that inatruetion should be im- 
ported to [hem by a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If ohedience to the will of God be necessary to 
happiness, and knowledge of liis will be necessary to obedience, 
I know not hotr he that withholds this knowledge, or delays 
it, can be said to love his neighbour as liimself. He that vo- 
luntarily continues in ignorance is guilty of all the crimes 
miiich ignorance produces ; as to him that should extinguish 
the tapers of a light-house might justly be imputed the cala- 
mities of shipwreck, Christianity is the highest perfection of 
humanity ; and as no man ia good but as he wishes the good 
of others, no man can be good in (he highest d^ree who 
nishes not to others the largest measures of the greatest good. 
To omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious method 
of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any purposes that 
terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which I know 
not that the world has yet bad an example, except in the 
practice of the planters in America, a race of mortals whom, I 

sappoae, no other man wishes to resemble. 

•' I am not very willing that any language should l>e totally 
extinguished. The similitude and derivation of htnguagea af- 
fonl the most indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, 
and the geneali^y of mankind. They add often physical cer- 
tainty to historical evidence; and often supply the only evi- 
dence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages, 
which left no written monuments behind them. 

*'* Every man's opinions, at least his desires, are a little influ- 
enced by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may 
seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to those by whom I 
desire to be well esteemed. To those who have nothing in 
their thoughts but trade or policy, present power, or present 
money, I should not think it necessary to defend my opinions ; 
but with men of letters I would not unwillingly compound, by 
wishinf! the continuance of every language, however narrow in 
its extent, or however in commodious for common purposes, 
till it ia repoELted in some version of a known hook, that it may 
be always hereafter examined and compared with other lan- 
guages, and then permitting its disuse. For this purpose, the 
translation of the Bible is most to be desired. It is not certain 
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Chat the mme method will not preterv^ the H^l»*^ ho^ 
gnage^ But the porpoies of learnfi^ and aholaah it fton d«^ 
uaew When the Highlandera read the Bible, they wiU m* 
torallj wiah to have its obicarities deazed^ and to knmr Ai 
history, collateral or dependant Knowledge alwajs 
increase ; it is like fire, whidi must be kindled by tome 
nal 4gent, but which will afterwards prcqiagate itmUL Wh9 
they once desire to learn, they will naturally hmre t e o mu m U 
the nearest language by which that desire can be gnUMted ; 
and one will tell another, that if he would atteiQ kMmledgs 
he must learn English. 

*' This speculation may, perhaps, be thonght moie niMe thai 
the grossness of red life will nsily admit Let it, 
be remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has Umg 
tried, and has not produced the consequence expeetad. {^t 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let the petsens il 
priTation stand awhile aside, and admit the ogentioa of fpaiv 
tive prindples. 

" You will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy men wd^ 
is employed in the new translation, that he has mj wishes te 
his success ; and if here, or at Oxford, I can be qf eny 
that I shall think it more than honour to promote hie 
taking.* I am sorry that I delayed so long to write.— rl em," te> 

After such a letter as this, it may seem strange that sdhoobfir 
the education of our Highlanders, directly and in the ^rst in- 
stance, to read their own language, were not established im0 
1811,more than fifty years afterwards. Such, however, is thefiwt 
After an acquaintance with the state of the Highlands, ell r\ifrf[ 
the western coast of Scotland, in 1810, the writer could find no* 
thing of the sort The practice universally was, that of teedl* 
ing English first ; and no small prejudice was then diseoterad 
at the idea of teaching at once the yemacular tongue. Then 
was then even no elementary book, save Dr A. Stewart's Ifige 



• Di Johmon bcve aUudes to the tmulatton of the New TMament into Ae 
Ga^ic language, by the Rev. Jamei Stewart of KiUin, which waa printed in ^TSU, 
at the expenie of the Sod^ in Scotland for propagating Christian Knowled|e> 
The int edition of the Gaelic Old Testament waa published in 180S by tticaiBie 
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The letter procured from Mr Charles of Wales, 
already quoted, wiis among the steps preparatory. Now the 
prejudice is gone. His Majesty, on visiting Scotland, through 
Mr Peel, with great cordiality became Patron of the Society 
Ebr the Support of Gaelic Scboals, and since that period the 
General Assembly have taken up the Eame idea. 

In regard to the exertions which are now making to in- 
struct the Highlanders in reading their vernacular tongue, as 
the particulars are in the possession of tlie public, it is deemed 
quite superfluous to insert a single extract. Suffice it to say,, 
that there ore scholars at this moment learning the Gaelic, 
with remarkable avidity and profit to themselves, and that 
from the ages of five and six to eighty and even ninety years. 
There would seem to be a fascination in these Celtic dialects 
altogether unknown, and certainly not yet discovered by us to 
our native tauguage. To these Gaelic schools have resorted, 
not only the cbUd of tender years, but the old man and woman 
that Btoop for age. Never, since education was promoted 
by any body of men, was it found necessary to supply assist- 
ance to the eyes themselves. Yet such has been the eagerness 
of certain aged scholars in the Highlands, that, in order to 
meet it, the Gaelic School Society have had placed at their dis- 
posal, during last year, 120 pairs of spectacleE. But I must not 
enlai^e, and shall simply advert to one school in the Hebrides, 
where S37 scholars were present at the examination lately, 
of all ages, from literally a great -great-grandmother down to 
the child of five years. And, oh i why should not such a 
heart-itirring sight soon be seen among the long, long- neglected 
islanders of Ireland ? 

After this ample detail, which, but for the views which have 
been entertained by many, would have been quite unnecessary, 
the reader, it is hoped, will now be prepared for this certain, 
and, with respect to our sister country, most important conclu- 
sion, that, if it is desirable to enlighten the minds of this class 
of British subjects, and at the same time extend the litnits of 
the English language in the Irish districts, the only effectual 
and the most expeditious way of doing so is by teaching them 
to read their own tongue, the Native Irish. Thus you implant 
athirit for knowledge; and eventually make the learning to 
;r of choice and desire, an important object 
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indeed, but one wbich can never be effected either by Tiolence 

II. But though the Iriih i» tpoken fa great extent, itiU maty 
of tie peopU UTideritand the English language, and the EngliJi 
il daily ijireading among Ihern. 

Certain!]' the reader is now competent to answer this oljiec- 
tion. He n ill naturally advert to several parlaof the preceding 
pages. Hence it will appear, that the cultivation of the Irisli 
has been proved to be the most efficient means of accelerating 
the progress of the English language t and as to these peo[^ ai 
present understanding it, the assertion must be received with 
Tery considerable Umitations. The truth is, that the great ma- 
jority do not, and even with regard to those who do, to vhat 
extent lae ihey acquainted with the English language ? Every 
language, let it be observed, has its different departments— 
commercial, political, and religious. Does it therefore follow, 
that because a Native Irishman can buy and sell, or because sn 
Irish waiter, at an inn in the country, can reply to a traveller 
iij Gnghsh, that he can reason in this language, or follow the 
argument and address of mural and rehgious discourse ? By 
no means. The Irish is still the language of his heart, and 
even of the best part of Ills understanding. In it, he still con- 
Cinues to express his joy or grief; for this is the language 
which is associated nilh his earliest recollections. In it, hit 
mother hushed him to rest in the days of infancy ; and in 
youth, if he had an ear for music, it was charmed with the 
numbers of " Erin gu hrath." The very language of the 
Irish gentleman, therefore, interests his feelings, while, as long 
as things remain in their present state, that of the mere Eng- 
lishman never can. There can therefore be no doubt, that the 
degree to which the great body of Native Irish peasantry un- 
derstand the English language, is quite compatible with ab- 
Eoliite ignorance of Divine revelation, and indeed, as far as 
English is concerned, of abstract reasoning on any subject 
whatever. 

III, But the Irish language, which is spoken by the popular' 
not the same vikich is to be found in books. 
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Id reply to this objection, I have to assure the reader, that it 
has now been ftilly ascertained to be founded wholly in mis- 
take. It is probable that the idea originated in the circum- 
stance of some trisk gentlemen, who had not studied the lan- 
guage, having said, upon first looking at an Irish book, that 
they could make nothing of it. "But no person," said Dr 
Stokes, " would expect that one who could speak and read 
English, and could also apeak French, having never read it, 
should be able to read French at first trial. If, indeed, the 
letters hsd the same sounds in difl^rent languages, and that all 
letters were sounde<l, men might read a new language at aight, 
as they do music ; but thia is far from being the case." 

Let us proceed, however, to matlei of fact. " I have read," 
said Mr llichardson, " the Bible in Irish to the common peo- 
ple both publicly and privately, and they declared that they 
understood very well ; and that I might be satisfied they did 
so, I caused some of them to translate several sentences, which 
they did exactly ; besides, if the case were not so, care might 
be taken for the fiiture to print the Irish as it is spoken." 
Thus it was above a hundred years ago, and so it is now. The 
Rev. Mr Graham, Curate of Kilrush, county of Clare, in a 
letter dated the 3d of February, 1806, when speaking of cer- 
tain young people, who understand and had learned to read 
Irish, says, " they arc in the habit of reading in the intervals 
of labour, and particularly during the long winter nights, to 
circles of their friends and neighbours, who are illiterate', and 
undrrstand the Irish only- By this means the knowledge of the 
divine truths of Scripture are propounded to the hearU and un- 
_ deritanding-s of multitudes, who would otherwise have gone to 
the grave as ignorant as myriads of their ancestors." When- 
ever Mr Dewar announced that the Scriptures would be read 
in the Irish language, crowils not only came to hear, but they 
listened with manifest pleasure and eager intelligence. " 1 
was astonished," says this gentleman, " to find, in the wildest 
parts of Donegal, a man with neither shoes nor stocking, who 
gave me a clear and correct account of the peculiarities of Irish 
grammar." In 1814, the writer, in passing through Connaught, 
found a schoolmaster teaching a school on his own account, 
who, for several months, had been in the habit of reading the 
Irish New Testament to his neighbours ; and as a proof that 
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hit Itbour was not lost to those poor people^ one of them 
bnmght a candle alternately, or at least they fiinuslied light, 
while he read to them the Irish Scriptures. On reading ths 
affecting parable of the rich man and Laianu, he wnd, they 
ealled out to him^ " Bead it again — ^read it again ;" and they 
also had thsax favourite passages in consequence of this 



But it is in vain to multiply prooflsy and hqifnl^r bow mine* 
ceasary. Any individual who chooses to acquaint himself with 
what has been going on for the last ten years, in the ImsiDea 
of teaching the Native Irish to read thdr own lai^;iisgi^ will 
find many practical answers to every theoretical olgeetion. 
Mi^t I not rather ask now — What would the heathoi abroad 
say, if they heard the pitiful objections that have been, and ait 
still occasionally brought forward^ to the enlightening of Aai 
particular branch of the empire ? How would they feel amass* 
ment at our listening for one moment to such ol^ectioDS as 
these ? " The Irish is a barbarous language ; many indeed 
Speak, but few can read it ; there are few or no booloi in it; 
and, therefore, teaching to read it is of little consequence s in- 
deed the sooner the Irish is extinct the better." What I mi|^t 
they not say, does all this mean ? Why are not any, or sU of 
these prejudices in operation as to us ? How is it, that the 
same nation who have translated fijr us the Bible into our own 
tongue, have multiplied copies, supported schools for our in« 
struction, and whose missionaries have actually acquired ow 
own language so as to address us in it ? How is it, that they 
should have vowed such vengeance against one class of their own 
fbllow-subjects, in doing so against the medium by which, 
from their infancy, they have held intercourse with each other 
as rational and intelligent beings ? 

In conclusion, let every objector well consider the invincihie 
attachment of the Native Irish to their mother tongue. It if 
of ancient standing, and it still remains. So early as the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, 1417, when the Irish sepU 
were at deadly variance with each other, from whatever eaus^ 
there was even then one consideration, which could awaken and 
charm them into common sympathy- Sometimes when a par* 
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tEcafar sept was in danger of total ruin, from the victory of 
some English forces, their neighbours were persuaded to come 
to their rescue, and for what ? " lor the sake of the Irish lan- 
guage," for Bo the manuscript annals exprees it, as quoted by 
Leland. As septs they might be distinct as the billows, as to 
the language, they were one as the sea ; and whatever may be 
said to the contrary, this attachment does remain, and in all its 
power, nay it is common to all the Celtic tribes. There is a 
iiiscination in the language itself, and though there were not, 
the trtstment it has received is sufficient to account for the pre- 
sent feeling; but this very attachment may be turned to the 
best account, and there is no occasion for fighting with it. In- 
deed it has lately been remarked by a French author, that 
" there seems to be in the language of the Celtic populations 
a principle of duration which sets time and the efforts of man 
at defiance."* I am inclined to go much farther than this, and 
apply the remark to any colloquial dialect whateTer, when suf- 
fering under violent or abusive treatment. So it was with 
our own English or Anglo-Saxon ; and the other instances ad- 
duced prove the fact. If we ore to believe the Scriptures, the 
mysterious power which put an end to the erection of Babel 
was evidently an interposition, and in/avoaro/' man, though in 
what way 1 need not at present specify; but from the moment 
of that confusion, and often since, language, an instrument in the 
bonds of Omnipotence, haa been invincible, and though monarcht 
have repeatedly employed all their power to abolish one, it has 
been in vain. In no other country in the world haa the ex- 
periment been so often attempted and so pertinaciously pursu- 
ed as io our own, and the consequence is, that our history holds 
out to other nations a demonstrative proof, (whatever may 
be our philosophical theory respecting the origin, the forma- 
tion and prioress of language), that once spoken, once it ia in 
use, language is an instrument which it is above the power of 
man as a cimqveror to subdue. To one remark, therefore, already 
made, we are constrained to return and adhere ; — that if any 
colloquial dialect u to decline, and the language spoken in its 
vicinity u to gain tlie ascendency, the moat direct and eSectiuiH 
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process is that of teaching to read the colloquial dialect itadf, 
leaving the rest to God and nature. To an Irishman in parti« 
colar, or an Irish boy, you can then tay — ** Now yoa atand on the 
first spoke of the ladder of knowledge,— bat one eflfort more,— 
only one spoke higher, and you are equal to the Rng^iah aronnd 
you." 

In conclusion, let the Native Irish in general have only one 
fair and unfettered opportunity of starting finom this point, 
mnd it will soon be seen whether many among them will not 
proceed far beyond the narrow limits of their native tongue. 



<♦- 



SECTION V. 



THE IBISH LAMOUAOE^ 



With proofii of the extent to whkh it it ipoken at preient, or uied daily by the 
Natives as the natural vehicle of their thoughts j and this extent -accounted for 
or explained. 



In Britain it has fbr ages been a fkyonrite idea with some, 
that the perfection of territorial unity can only be attained by 
uniformity of language ; but it is still true^ that there is not a 
kingdom in Europe where only one language is spoken. Even 
within the narrow limits of Denmark there is German as well 
as Danish^ and in Sweden we find Norse and Finnish as well as 
Swedish^ while the monarch of the day, like our Norman Con- 
queror of ancient time, speaks French. In France there are three 
if not four languages, independently of French proper. In Spain 
and Prussia there are at least three^ perhaps four in each. In 
Austria five or six, — and the Czar of Russia, whether his king- 
dom in any sense resembles Nebuchadnezzar's image or not, 
like hiim, in addressing his subjects^ may truly say, ** The 
King, unto all people, nations, and languages'* As fbr the 
united kingdom of Britain and Ireland, within its own com* 
paratively little boundary, from before the days of Cesar until 
now, there has always existed diversity of language. At pre- 
sent there are five colloquial dialects» and in some of the early 
ages such diYendty has existed, owing to the entrance or inva- 
sion of other tribes, that the tongue once spoken by different 
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tribes, in different parts of Britain and Ireland, eren still en- 
gages the research and the discussion of the antiquarian.* 

Meanwhile, if the subjects of the British crown at home ire 
ever destined to be in fact ' populus unius labii/ it seems 
.strange that so many political advisers have been so long in 
perceiving, that the eild, if attainable, is certainly nerer to be 
reached by a direct attack, but by fetching a compass, not Yfj 
legislative enactment, but the exercise of humanity. For cff- 
tainly it is not under the influence of a disposition whidi kd 
to our denominating the dialects spoken by die subdued tribes, 
barbarous, and in France to that of patois, and then coldly dis- 
missing the subject, that these parts can ever contribute /A«rr 
share to the strength and unity of the empire. Such feelings, 
it is to be hoped, are now rapidly declining in our own coun- 
try : many, indeed, as if conscious of past harshness and in- 
justice, begin to feel a peculiar interest in the actual eonffi- 
tioh of these neglected populations ; and abroad, the same wise 
and considerate humanity is now discoverable. *' In place of 
what we call patois, we find complete and regular languages; 
and that which appears to us now but as a want of ciTilizalioii, 
and a resistance to the progress of improvemetU, nfiBnmrf, in 
past ageSt the aspect of original manners, and a patrioCie at- 
tachment to ancient institutions. It were falsifying hisloryy to 
introduce into it a philosophical contempt for every departme 
from the uniformity of existing civilization, and to consider 
those nations as alone worthy of honourable mention^ to wime 



* *' The cause of the obscurity into which these populations have sunl^** ays 
Monsieur Thierry, <* is not that they have been less worthy to fiad historiaai tim 
tile rest : indeed most of them are remarkaUe fbr an originality 6f r'^Trr***' 
which powerflilly distinguishes them from the great nations with which thqr have 
been incorporated." But, to use in part the language of the same author, the Ai- 
position of historians to go at once Arom the conquered to the rfinqnrT¥iri, he lilt 
more willing to enter the camp of the triumphant than that of the fidlen,— or.to 
represent the conquest as completed so soon as the conqueror had proclaimed him> 
idf master. — Each of these tendencies has contributed to the mystery and oooAi- 
aion in whidi the antiquities of Britain have been involved. Hencej to notiee oalj 
modem times, in scarcely one of the authors who have treated of the hUMry of 
England, do we find any mention of Saxons after the batUe of Hastings, and die 
GoreDation of William : and, I may add, hence the terms ' E^lish and Irish,' in 
the Irish history of the twelfth century, (if not the thirteenth), although Ire- 
land, correctly speaking, was then invaded by the Norman-French, and the Anglo* 
-Saxons in their train. 
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MBBca the chance of events bas attached, for the present and 

for the future, the idea of that civilintlion."* 

Aa to the Irish tongue, one of those which, under the infia- 
ence of something hke this ' philosophical contempt,' has been 
often denominated ' barbaroua', — several remarks with r^ard 
to the Iftnguige itself will be found iu the appendix ; a ques* 
tion, however, which, whatever happen to be the opinion of the 
reader, has no coanexion with the point now before us, or at 
least no practical bearing upon it. Wishing, therefore, to avoid 
here every thing of a disputable or theoretical nature, we 
proceed to notice the extent of the Irish language ea now 
spokeu. 

When contemplating the present condition of Ireland, thb 
is a sutgect of vital importance, and it is one which should cer- 
tainly no longer be treated in the manner in which it has been 
foe the last two hundred years, but especially daring the eigh- 
teenth century. It was during that century that ell reasoning 
upon the subject was condemned, and that every statement of 
&ctB was either hushed into silence or treated with the most 
perfect indifference. If at any moment the subject chanced to 
cross the path of any writer, the blindest poUcy passed Ibr 
Bound wisdom, and the wildest theories us to abolishing the 
language were vented with perfect confidence of success. 

" I am deceived," eaid Dean Swift, " if any thing hath 
more contributed to prevent the Irish fi'om being lamed than 
thia encouragement of their language, which might easily be 
abolished, and become a dead one in half an age, with little ex- 
pense and less trouble. "f Again he says — " It would be a 
noble achievement to abolish the Irish language in the king- 
dom, so far, at leaat, as to oblige all the natives to speak only 
English on every occasion of business, in shops, markets, fairs, 
and other places of dealing : yet I am wholly deceived if this 
might not be effectually done in less than half an age, and at a 
very trifling expense ; for such I look upon a tax to be of only 
six thousand pounds a year to accomplish so great a work."{ 

Dr Woodward, theBlshopof Cloyoe, after having staled that 
" the difference of language is a ver^ general obstacle to any 
e with the people," adds, in a note, — " If it be ask- 
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ed, why the clei^ do not iearn the Irish langaage, I answer, 
that it should be the object of government rather to takenei- 
sures to bring it into entire disUEe."* Nay, though it is quite 
pracdcable to tpeak both Eiigliab itnd Irish niih the utnwii 
propriety, the childish bugbear of an Irish accent vms held over 
the head of any gentleman whashonld think of acquiring the 
use of the Irish language. Even in Hardy'a Life of Lord Chai- 
lemont we find the following paesage : — " I have liesrd many 
gentlemen nniong us talk much of the great convenience to 
those who live in the country that they should speak Irish. It 
may possibly be ao; but I think they should be such aa never 
intend to visit England, upon pain of being ridiculous; Ibr I 
do not remember to have heard of any one man that spolte 
Irish who had not the accent upon his tongue easily descemible 
to any English ear!" 

To refute opinions such as these is now quite unnecessary' 
But the Bishop of Cloyne's method of quieting the consciences 
of the clergy was certainly very simple. Unhappily it exposed 
him to the irony of the echo in Erasmus, — " Quid est sacer- 
dotium — otium ;" — and he was asked in return, whether it 
would not be easier for one man to learn Irish than for a. whole 
parish to learn the English language. As fbr the scheme of 
Dean Swift, which was to have finished its course in about 
fifty years, and banished every Irish word from the land, at the 
small cost of three hundred thousand pounds, perhaps the se- 
cret died with him, for he gives us no particulars i but it is 
certain, that since his time upwards of two millions sterling 
have been professedly spent upon gratuitous English educa- 
tion in Ireland, while the number who speak Irish has been 
going on to increase since the day on which he wrote these sen- 



Very different indeed have been the sentiments of some other 
men. Having noticed the exertions of Bedell and Boyle, — 
" But government," says Reginald Heber, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta, " which ought to have given the first impulse, wat 
bent on a narrow and illiberal policy of supplanting the Irish 
by the English language, to which the present moral and reli- 
gious instruction of nnV/irHu- was to give way, and which, though 
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it has in part succeeded (ihrough circuniElances of vrhicb the 
march was altogclher independent of the measures taken to 
forward it), hss left a division of the national Iieart far worse 
than thai of the tongue, and perpetuated prejudices which 
might, at first, have been easily removed or Boftened."* 

The loose and erroneous eatimateg which were formed for 
many years respecting the prevaJtiice and extent of the Irish 
tongue, and which long passed current, raust haTc led many to 
overlook the subject, or disregard it as of no roomeuL During 
a second visit to Ireland, in IS14-, I remember it was admitted, 
that the Irish language was indeed spoken in many parts, bat 
then, it was added, that these were to be found almost esclu- 
sively in Connaught and Munster, not in the other two pro- 
vinces. It was publicly asserted, in 1815- lU, that the number 
of persons in Ireland who absolutely required the employment 
of this tongue, in order to their moral and religious improve- 
ment, was not above half a luillion ; a number, by the way, 
larger than the populallon of our Highlands and Islands ; and 
that all the test of Ireland might be considered as capable of 
receiving solid and useful inairuction through the medium of 
English. It is but a few weeks since a gentleman from the 
cotuty of Tyrone affirmed to myself in conversation, that there 
was little or no Irish in that county. Nay, even as to the whole 
of these Celtic dialects, it has been asserted only the other day, 
that tfaey " are all falling away into oblivion, being superseded 
by the Engliah,"+ 

Such vague and erroneous asBcrtions as these, however, can 
no longer be received as evidence, and it is time, whatever he 
the remedy, that the eye be opened lo the facts of the case as 
it respects Ireland. In a farmer publication, the writer bad 
occasion to notice this subject; liut it may be useful to refer 
to it again in a manner somewhat more distinct, and with 
more decisive proof, more especially because this small volume 
might otherwise be deemed deficient. 



Ifc of Jwomj Tajlor, p. cili.— Th* " monil »nd ndlglniu ln«n 
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In the year 1906, seme pertine&t o b B owmio as wtre ptiattd 
jmd dscobtsd in DttUin by ^ lirte Dr Whitley Stokes, of Tb- 
mty College, on die neceodty of pabliihing the SeripliuMe k 
the Iridi language. Inthis tmaU tract we find tlie £iUomg 
passage :— '^ In order to show ihe importance of the migod^ I 
shaH state saeh inforraation aa I have veoetved of the pnrrail- 
ing language in most ooimtiea of Irehuid. I adknovMga mj 
inibrmation has not been precise;, or methodieiSly ohtaiQoi,te 
I 8a{^K)8e it was fairiy given, and is smffidently acennte temy 
present pmpose." That the reader may be the better ahle lo 
eompare the opinions here given wilh the ftUowing^ |A8M» I 
shall throw the whole into a tabular form, ttad insert alse tke 
p<^ulation of eadi county, according to the last parUameiiaiy 
censiis. 

LSINSTER. 

County. Pi^ulaition. Iiiah Jjutgaage. 

ljouth« 141,011 mostly qiokciD. 

Meath, 169,183 jnosdy spoken. 

Dublin, 150,011 scarcely any. 

Wicklow, 110,767 scarcely any. 

Wexford, 170,806 N.W. pretty genefd. 

Kilkenny, 168,718 prevaOs gfea€y. 

Carlow, 78,942 S.W. coasidenlila 

Kil4«ie, 99,066 scarcely any. 

Queen's, 134,276 jspojcen by very few. 

King's....... 131,088 spoken by vejy few. 

Westmeath, 128,819 mostly spoken. 

Longford, 107,670 no return. 

Antrim, 262,860 speken by alew. 

Down, 326,410. ditto, 

Armagh,.. 197,427 ditto. 

Tyrone, 261,866 half and hajf. 

Derry, 193,869 no return. 

Donegal, 248,270 more than half. 

Fermenagh, 130,997 scarce any. 

Cavan, 196,076 spoken by many. 

Monaghan, 174,697 spoken by many. 



Such were ihe opinions reeeivedby'DrStokes, and k nhiwiid he 
observed, that the population of thesetwo provinces amounted by 
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the last census tn 3,7flS,986, by the official corrected (elum since 
CO 3,7S7,l>SS. or, at the present momeDt, to above four tnllhons. 
As for the afiinDations reEpecting the Irish tongue, the render 
may observe them, and then suspend his judgment till he has 
tinished this statement. With regard to the province of Mun- 
ster, containing 1,936,612 in the year ItlSI, and by the conecu 
e«l return Z,t)06,3r.3, in the tract referred to it is said, that 
" Irish prevails in all the counties;" and of Cotmaught, con- 
taining St that period 1,110,£29, or by the currected return 
i,i)53,91B, that "Irish is more prevalent than in the rest of 
Ireland." Toisay nothing more therefore at present of Lein- 
ster or Ulster, with regard to the two kst provinces, the Doctor 
adds, " Id all the counties of the province of Munstek the 
Irish language prevails beyond comparison, if we except the 
large towns, their immediate neighbourhood, and some of the 
country along the coast. The native langu^e is more preva~ 
tent inCoNNAEJGUT thanin thereistoflreland. In this province 
the gentlemen often find it convenient to aci^uire the language, 
in order to deal with the |)eBsantry without an interpreter." 
Now these two provinces alone, where Irish is so remarkably 
prevalent, include, at the present moment, a papulation of 
about three millions tliree hundred thousand soula, or one mil- 
ItoB more than the whole of Scotland I 

In a statistical account of Ireland, published in 181S, the 
author of which had travelled for two years through by fir the 
greater part of Ireland, the subject of the Irish langimge fre- 
quently occurs. It may be previously remarked, that this gen- 
tleman evidently appears to have had no predilection for the 
Irish tongue, nor any ides of the necessity for its being em- 
ployed as a medium for education. On this account some may 
be nuat diapoaed to listen to his testimony. 

LEiNSTEit. — In Louth and Meath " the languid aniver- 
eally spoken is Irish." In Queen's County " the Irish lan- 
guage is' very common." 

TTlsteh.— " The people who reside in the mountainous dis- 
tricts" of Antrim, Down, Armagh, and L.ondonderry, " retain 
the ancient Irish language, and to them it is chiefly confined." 
" Those who wish to become acquainted with the real alate of 
the country must extend their journey to the mount^ns, where 
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they will meet with a language intelligible onljr to tboK hy 
whom it Is spoken." " The mountsineers in Donegal speak 
the Irish language," and, in general, " never emigrate from the 
ajunlry." " On the coast of Donegal I mel with a peasantry who 
appeared to be Native Irish, and who were very dlffereDt froni 
the people in the inland parts of Ireland." Moat of them 
speak the original langaage ; mani/ do not know a word a'' 
EngliEh, which they called Scotch." 

CoNNAUGHT. — " On the Leitrim mounlaina, which I bbb- 
ed in the month of August, ISOS, the Irish is the commoa hn- 
guHge." Agnin, " the mountainous districta of Leitrim, 
stretching across Sligo into Mayo, are fiilly peopled, — the pan 
all speak Irish." " In the prooince of Connaught, the gentry 
understand Irish, which facilitates their intercourse with the 
peasantry ; they are consequently enabled to become acquaiol- 
ed with their wauta, to assist them with adrice, and restrain 
them by admonition." 

MuNSTEH. — " In the Eouthern pan of IrelaiMi, the (Irish) 
language is every where nearly the same ; even in the dty of 
Cork, and in Voughall, the common people apeak Irish."" 



Having quoted the testimony of an Irish and an Engheb 
gentleman, it may be proper lo adduce one from Scotland. The 
Rev. Dr Dewar, who, from his knowledge of Gaelic, was able lo 
converse familiarly with the Native Irish, published the remit 
of hia observations in 1812. " The number of people," says he, 
" who apeak this language is much greater than ia geaerally 
supposed. It is spoken throughout the province of Connaught 
by all the lower orders, a great part of whom scarcely under- 
stand any English ; and eome of those who do, understand it 
only so as to conduct business; they are incapable of Teceiviiig 
moral or religious instruction through its medium. The Irish 
is spoken very generally throughout the other three provincea, 
except among the descendants of the Scotch in the north. It 
cannot be supposed that calculations on this subject should be 
perfectly accurate, but it has been calculated on good grouuds, 
that there are about two millions of people in IreUnd who an 
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incapable of understandings continued discourse in English." 
" But, supposing this calculation to be oTeirated by half a mil- 
liou, there remains a million and a half, a number that ia five 
times greater than all the inhabitants of the Highlands." Dt 
Denar then enforces the absolute necessity of educating the 
Native Irish through the medium of their own tongue, and 
quotes for illustration, part of a letterfrom the late Mr Charles 
of Bala to the present writer, in consequence of his baring 
dressed him on the subject. The fact is, that during the n 
teroflSlO, in the prospect of the formatioo of The Society fiiC 
the Support of Gaelic Schools,' which took place in 1811, hia 
attention was directed to (he consideration of all these Celtie.', 
dialects, simply with the view of ascertaining what was the pro- 
per course to pursue ; and the Highlands and Islands having . 
been taken up by the public, it was impossible to overlook the 
still more claimant condition of the slater kingdom. 

In the summer of I81i, the writer visited Ireland, having 
for his object the extent to which the Irish language was in 
uae, and the condition of the people with regard to education 
through that medium ; his previous connexion with the High- 
lands having created in his mind a strong desire to befriend, 
if it were possible, this interesting but long- neglected race. 
For to whatever extent the language was dally spoken, from' 
his previous intercourse with Highlanders, and acquaintance 
with the stale of Wales, he felt assured that to that extent it 
must be employed for the moral and relig;ious improvement of 
the Native Irish. Six years betbre, he had travelled through 
Heath, Monaghan, Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, Antrim, and 
Down, and yet during that Journey, paying no attention to 
the subject, the necessity for education, through the medium 
of Irish, had not once occurred to him ; and so it had happen- 
ed in a previous journey through the Highlands of Scotland,' 
when the real state of things was not made an object of invest 
ligation and inquiry. He mentions this merely to account fbr 
the vague and contradictory reports of travellers, unless they 
have taken up the subject with candour, and then pursued, 
the inquiry. In ISH, however, he laid aside every other con- 
sideration except this one point. Leaving Dublin, he went 
into each of the four provinces, and the result at that time 
e that there could not lie less than two millitni 
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whom the Irish was vernacnkT, anil in constant use. The 
amount of his inquiries was then pubhshed in a "' Memorial on 
Behalf of the Nutivc Irish, with a View to thdr Moral and Re- 
ligious Improvement through (he Maiium of their awn Las- 
gvage." The objects there recommended are now no theorj. 
They have been reduced to practice, and are heartiljr approted 
by many individuals, though to the present hour the magDi- 
tude and urgency of the case are by no means understood. 

More recently this important aut^ect has attracted the at- 
tention of the Commissioners on education in Ireland, ud 
in their flrst report laid before Fartiament, dated the SOth 
of May, IIKJ, there is the following passage : — " It has beai 
estimated that the number of Irish who employ the andeDt 
language of the country exclusively is not lesa than 500,000; 
and that at least a million more, although tfacy hare some un- 
derstanding of English, and can employ it for the ordinary 
purposes of traffic, make use of their tongue on all other o< 
casions, as the natural vehicle of their thoughts. This est 
mate agrees with the opinions of Dr Siokes, who published 
the results of his inquiry in 180G, of Dr D. Dewar in bia ob- 
servations on Ireland in IBIS, and of Mr C. Anderson in 
1814; it has been adopted also on the more recent invest^ 
tioDB made by committees of the British and FcH^ign Bible 
Society and the Hibernian Bible Society, previous to the r 
lution which they successively look of reprinting the Scrip- 
tures in the Irish knguage, according to the translation ct 
Archbishop Daniel and Bishop Bedell. A similar inquiry wu 
made, and the same conclusion drawn fi'om it, by a sub-o 
mittee of the Society for promotiog the Education of the Poor 
of Ireland, in the year 1819 or thereabouts."* 

When the Memorial referred to in this extract was publiifa- 
ed in 181S, my impression was, that there could not be lea 
than two millions who were incapable of following an En^isb 
oonversatian or continued discourse upon any one moral or 
religious subject whatever, and with whom therefore we were 
imder the absolute necessity of employing their ositi language, 
as the natural and only effectual means of education. I added 
kideed, " say one million and a half — chiefly with the view of 
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abridging diacnsgion anapointcoiDpanitiTelfuiumporUnt, and 
in order to secure an active and immediate ctM)peratioD in 
educating the long-n^lected aborigines, whatever their num- 
ber should prove to be eventually. From that time to the pte- 
aent, however, this subject among others has not failed to 
engage attention and inquiry, and but for many hindrancee, 
had been publicly noticed long since. It will be obvious that 
the number just specified was fixed upon at the commence- 
ment of such in veatiga lions, but 1 feel no hesitation in now 
affirming that it has been greatly underrated. The estimate - 
then made was auch aa it was felt could not be controverted; 
but the proportion of two millions was much below what bad 
been asserted even then. " We have description s," said one 
author, " and histories of the tno£t distant parts of the globe ; 
our travellers favour uB with the account of the habits, man- 
ners, and political institutions of nearly all the nations that 
have been called into being; but of Ireland, a country under 
our own government, we have little that is authentic. We 
know thatit is now a part of the British etopirc, — ne are ig- 
norant, however, that only a minority of the people speak our 
language, although the country is almost within the range of 
our own vision. Of the reasons for this we are unacquainted, 
a.nd seem careless of being informed on the subject." Such 
was the language used in IBIS^ when the whole population 
was estimated at five millions and a quarter, by one who was 
In no degree en enthusiast in r^ard to the Irish tongue, to 
whom the necessity for its being employed in the business of 
education had not occurred, and who therefore did not sug- 
gest the necessity for the people being taught to read it. Again, 
in 1818, when the a^^ale was known and admitted to be 
six milltona, it was asserted, by a resident in the country it- 
self, that the Irish language, " after an active proscripdon of 
many centuries, is still the vernacular language of three mil- 
lions of people in Ireland.* Similar opinions from other 
quarters might be adduced, but I forbear. 

Now although, in the present case, the truth may be pain- 
fill ss well as perplexing to some most benevolent minds, and 
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the reluctance to admit farther investigation lu j ik itioegi 
still, could these genera] assertians be subatao tinted, the &a a 
most iniportanl, more eapecially since the eje caa no longer, 
with safety, remain ehut as to any fael affecting the great qim- 
tioD, not of nominal and unproductive, hut the effectual in- 
sCmction of such a lai^e piaportion of British subjects. Let 
us therefore be willing to descend to particulars, and roaric the 
reeull. We shall {irst notice a number of individual parifdie^ 
and then each of the counties in regular succession. 

With regard to Connaoght, I may previoufily remark, it is 
not disputed that Irish is prevalent throughout the whole pro- 
vince. Take the following as a specimen of the state of Mme 
of the Munater parishes, to which we shall afhx the population 
of each, according to the lost parliamentary returns- 



MUNSTER. 



£344ToleiBbleEns]isli,bu 
33M SpakeD gerieraUy 

a«e7 Engiuii i(»iiRii. but 






"^u^s 



d^KTot. 'amd dall» 



Isa^X. 




ssr* 



),734|tll 



General, ond dallii nnt. 

'aaJ,antldaBlfitt«A 



While the Irish tongue reigns to such an eslent in these 
two provinces, many have imagined, if not asserted, that niogt 
of Ulster and Letneter were almost to be exempted from its 
prevalence. Let the condition of the following parishet, there- 
ftte, be observed r — 



nii^ 




^,^. 


^„»„ 


ElUG(l.KU<HI 
DBIS19H 


SOWEngU.hipokpD.but 

5530 Spoken ind Uught. but 
6L10,SpoksiBOdUugbt, but 

feEdgll.hfl4a.,but 

4035 Kiigliih general 
BSBO Goilml, but 
TOBT.OenenJ 


IrM KTs niIcA KKd. 
Qnif-oT, and (0 far* !<*«■■ 
Waxy /rfiA ipMiwl. 

assr 

Irisignrrai. 
IrliiiamxeAx: 
JU>nl p^n IHi*. 

Iriik iy (Ac Anocr cIui 
Vkc4 /rliA. 

fir,:*.* 



LEINSTER. 



™. 


,.^. ^u^. 


,».™,, 










UBS GeoH^ly gndmlood. 






10 as GenenL 




KlLUonv 


IMI Sunken hj mlnmlLT 
Mli t^(liih gencnl. but 


JnEiit i^cH By 'Oflic- 




38U Genenl. 












i»n.Engll>ngi'iiunl,iiut 


COKierutttJrl,*. 


AWUOH 


U163 eidliuli'ely ip^ikai 




aiM.riiiMiinj>» 




Irltll gfFicroUn i/wlsn. 




740 Engliih ipokHi, but 


PrWrr /*U <™o-» /a™. 






^'ip»t /riiA. 


r1™"'L«1» " 


1691 H«l ««k (lUcmUc 


Tic common bngiuige. 
trM fnirrcUs <fi. 


FlDOOWF. . 


50(K EnglUh,prfiB, 


G«»OS SlLI* 


endCunpEikii.but 














Ms.!, 0^1 umdcnlaid. 


AOH^"" . 


aSM^kn]' 


Jj^iiC triiH. 


LiiDrLudB 






Stdux 


ItJloEniluhuKd.buI 


XotKKRialtiuiTiA. 
IrUh 10 raSolhur. 


Sheuei. 


4SWi::DgUibipokcn,but 


jkCo- ina. 




90 IS Spokt^ geneiaU;, but 


Mrtro«c*«*(r. 


KlLHIUV . 


ISLI (tenMrf" 


^/™V"*'rtrt. 




S7M Geniral, but 
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These nineteen parisbeE in Muiuter include above 130,000 
gouIb, and the fiAy-four in Lcinster and Ulster not far from 
260,000, or above 400,000 in all. In these instaneea we see M 
what extent the language it present prevails. But of thne 
ooticeB TC B pec ti ng the hisb tongue, taken from the Statietieri 
Account of Ireland now pubii^ing by Mr Shaw Uoson, it rr 
qnirea also to be ohservcd, that the writers, in almost every 
instance, delivered their opinions under impressions by no 
means in favoiir of a large Irish aggregate- I can only heie 
assure the reader, that there are hundreds of parishes in be- 
land which alfbrd still more striking proof of the preTslenci! 
and uninterrupted uec of this language as the natural and sole 
vehicle of their thoughts. 

Witli regard to the Counties, taking a survey of, the whole 
population of the country, let us now bear what has been more 
recently said as to the relative proportion of those who daily 
speak Irish. Every such statement remains open for correctioo 
of course, and invites iaquiry ; but a return having been made 
to the Rev. Dr Graves, (Professor of Oratory in Trinity Ciil- 
lege, and Dean of Kilmore and Ardagh), as secretary of one of 
the Dublin institutions, I shall here in&irt it. 

ijmwrEB. Irisli. EngliBb. Uutee. Iiitli. E« 















» 



The prevalence of Iriiih in several counties is local ; but the 
proportion stated has been restricted to tbeee parts. Louth 
and Longford, the only counties not mentioned, we shall eoa- 
sider as about equally divided, and, in any calculation to be 
made, the cities may here be left imtouched, and considered as 
wholly English." Yet, excepting them entirely, if we apply 
the proportions here stated to the several counties, taldng t^ 



population at only 6,eoi,a3J— the lut census laid before P»r- 
lisnieDt, the following will be about the result : — 



M,696 60,603... 

46,481 usjua... 

.31,«0... 



314, 



14,1144... 



...16,85 



10,787 



Vublia, 

WicUow, 

Weiford, 

Cilow, ' . 
Kildue, 

King's, 

Wesnnealb, 

lioagfotd, 

AnCriDi, 
Dtiwn, 
Amiagti, 
TjroDe, 

Ferrnsnagh, 

Sligo, 

RoKammoa, 

Mayo, 

GJway, 

Clue, 

Umerick, 

Cork, 

Wslerford, 

^pperaiy, 

Such were said to be the proportions of those who daily 
spoke Irish ten years ago, and if even tolerably correct, they 
certainly, in their tesnlt, verify what has been already quoted 
as die language of one author in 1BI3, — " But we are ignorant 
that only a minority of the people speak oi " 



138,104 42,703 170,806 

68,678 113,870 181,848 

74,511 32,669 97,070 

B4,al3 14,162 aB,aB6 

85,M11 ,.SB,364 134,376 

93,53« 37,863 131,088 

3li,80a 93,014 138,81!) 

53,785 63.78S 107,870 

306,533 66,387 303,880 

333,438 82.074 336,418 

140,044 60,406 306,460 

130,861 141,004 3«I,866 

1M,I7S 37,898 1S3,889 

106,401 141,869 848,370 

112,383 18,714 130,097 

B3,B04 111,473 1S6,0TB 

74,970 99,837 174,897 

8,013 -116,872 124,786 

10,444 135,786 14^39 

14,909 193,820 308,739 

30,938 372,178 395,112 

40,889 387,486 W7,S74 

♦4,589 163,800 208,088 

105,861 171,636 277,477 

48,333 169,862 316,186 

235,610 494,834 730,444 

68,072 100,449 156,521 

74,334 373,583 346,896 
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I am perfMlly aware, that, immediately on ninning down 
this Irish column, it will be Esid, — Tes, but how many in tUs 
column can also speak English ? — nay, how many are under llie 
necessity now of even speaking it daily ? True ; but as for the 
English which tbey do speak, look again at this, — hear it. What 
is it in thousands of instanns ? — Such as an Englisfaiaan him. 
self can scarcely understand. And tben as to its extent, — here 
h the question. At best the language of barter, or mere busi- 
ness, it may refer to Ibe trifles of the moment, or of a day,— 
yes, Ulerally a day ; for, let it refer to the proapeclive ar- 
rangements of only a moDih or a year, and the parties area{;aiii 
in perplexity. But, granting they were not, when conversing 
on some affairs merely secular— is this English expreasiTe of 
the thoughts, the opinions, the feelings of the man? Not it 
all : he has another medium, to which he instanliy flies, and 
when his sentiments and feelings are to be heard, they may 
sound like a jargon in the ear of an Englishman, precisely as 
English sounds in his ear when so employed. These two men 
may plough the lame field, or drive the same machine ; tbey 
are brouRht into contact ; but as for interchange of sentiment 
and feeling it is denied them. Here, then, is the point where 
compulsion ends. Independently of all benevoteut feeling, 

modalioa. 1 wish to get at the mind ; — 1 desire to entigbteo, 
to animate, instruct, and raise up the moral being. Then, on 
my part, there must be an accommodation, and it is acceded 
with cordiality and with kindness. To the Irishman, as it re- 
gards his language, for a season at least, I become as one of 
themselves, and 1 gain the Irishman. 

Many, I am also aware, may startle at the proportions abore- 
mentioned, when they see them once applied to the populatioii 
of each county ; but let them not, therefore, be despised. Othen 
may question the proportion in certain instances, and if in 
any it can fairly be reduced, so much the better ; but the 
English insisted on must be something more than the lan- 
guage of mere secular business. Did the whole popubtioD 
speak one tongue, it would be much in its favour, as it regards 
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the purpose and desire of an Englishman ; but, once it is not 
so, there is no oecasion for ihe subject being treated with 
warmth or temper ; it certainly can no longer be safely treated 
with indifference. The aggregate papulation of Ireland is now 
ascertained to be secen millions and a half, and an impartial 
snrrey of its several counties would soon prove that, in regard 
to this subject, many have been greatly mistaken, — others en- 
tirely misled. But is it strange that in Ireland much misap- 
prehension should have existed ? The language itself was pro- 
scribed, while assertions regarding it came from many who 
were not then aware of its necessity as an engine of improve- 
ment, and from others, who, it may be, were somehow inter- 
ested in saying that it was fast passing into oblivion, or many 
wished this, and therefore believed it. Indeed, after the lan- 
guage of Dean Swift, and many others, one need not wonder at 
any assertion, however erroneous, or far below the truth. 

That something approaching to the above may he the result 
aa to the Irish language is not unaccountable. During the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, or rather, I may 
say,ihim the thirteenth to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there can be no question that this language increased with 
every accession to the inhabitants irom without. It is a well- 
known fact, that the children of those English who went into 
Ireland in the early ages, and settled there, not only abandoned 
the English tongue, but forgot it, and hence those " degene- 
rate men of English name," as they were styled even in acts of 
Parliament; nay, even in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the year 1611, " the old English, for the most port, 
spake the Irish language; they had all, in some degree, adopt- 
ed Irish manners, and both races were intermixed by mar- 
riage."* In our own day, I have myself seen and heard the 
parties, whose immediate parents, if not themselves, had re- 
moved from the east to the west coast, conversing together in 
the Irish tongue. 

In attempting to arrive at some conclusion on this sut^ect, 
it seema to have been forgotten, or not known, that, in 1673, 
thirty years later than the period just referred to by Leiand, 
the number of inhabitants in Ireland was estimated by Sir 
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William Petty to be only 1,301,000 ; or that, in the feu 
17IZ, the aggregate was coneidered to be juat 2,(I1KI,091.* Now, 
had the Irish people then been tsnght to read their reniaenUi 
tongue, and the practice continued, Binee there were to fen 
Irish books in existence, it is pouiblc that, in many inatanoes. 
the language might have flitted away, like the mist from tbe 
mountains, belbre the light of a tongue in itsimmediate nei^- 
bouchood, BO rich in literature and books. But as educattm, 
even in English, was neglected, and in Irish entirely denied, 
what has been the oonaequence ? — Why, that the colloquial 
dialect, of course, has maintained its ascendency. 

When tJie mora! or religious necesaities of some particular 
districts in this kingdom become the subject of consideration, 
— if the inquirer foi^eta, or has not observed, the rapid incresM: 
of the population, he must feel as if he just awaked from a 
dream. In our Highlands there are double the number of Hi^- 
landers now speaking Gaelic to what there were when Eng- 
Hsk schools were first instituted, with the vain hope of Ihiu di- 
minishing the speakers of that language, and this indepai- 
dently of those who are now mingled with the Native Irish, 
and the numbers who have gone to America. Many persons 
are not aware that, only sixty years ago, there were not 
so many inhabitants in the whole of England and Wales at 
there are at this moment in Ireland. t Or, to notioe Irdand 
mOTodirectly, and with reference to the aborigines, the reader 
may perhaps recollect of a bill for their expresg benefit having 
passed the Irish House of Commons, and being sent to the dotn 
of the Upper House, — that the subject there rested, — and thai 
after the exertions of Mr Richatdson, and the last efibrta of 
Marsh, Wetenhall, and others, all parties chose to dismiaB tlw 
subject for a hundred years.]: Farther back than this we ham 
no occasion to go. In the year 1713, just two years after the 
period when the subject of Iri^^h instruction, or at leaat tbe 
printicg of the Irish Scriptures, was discussed in Parltatnenl 
for tJie last time, and tbe subject was engrossing the aniie^ of 
a few benevolent minds, there were somewhat more than two 
millions of souls in Ireland, as already stated, — but now, aAei 
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a whole century of sad neglect, there are seven milliom and ■ 
half! It is, theretbre, to ihe natural iocrease of the people 
themselves that we must look far the great cause of the pre- 
sent number who speak, and who will speak Irieh. Thb is 
their tnother-Uingae. Much has been said, if not written, on 
the influence of the female character, and here it must be own- 
ed, the influEnce is somewhat like, or rather somewhat mofe 
than imperial authority. I need not here ask if any effort has ever 
been made, commensurate with the necessities and number of 
the people, to instruct them in the art of reading through this 
medium; which, however strange it may still sound, is the 
only measure which could have effectually reduced the propor- 
tion of Irish speakers. The language, therefore, of course, has 
gone on to increase with the natural increase of the popula- 

I am quite aware of its being almost every where replied in 
a^nswer to all this, — " But the EngU^h language is increasing, 
and in many districts." I know it is so, and that it cannot be 
otherwise, — but this is no criterion by which to judge of the 
broad surface of Ireland. The question is not whether the 
Engli^ langur^e is increasing, or has been, in certain given 
places, for of this there is no doubt,— but whether the Irish 
language on tlie whole has all this time been declining, that 
is, dechning every where, so as to come down from its high 
proportion in the mountains and hiUs as well as tlie plains; or 
rather in the country at large, as well and as generally as in 
the immediate vicinity of cities and great towns. There is no 
competent individual who will say that it has ; but if not, then 
look at the natural increase of the whole Island, and then say, 
i« it unaccountable that, instead of one million, as in the days 
of old, we should now £nd more than three, if not nearly four, 
who daily use this tongue ? 

The fact is, that the true cause which has kept up the pro- 
portion of those who speak Irish, end must do so, if tbey speak 
at all, has been in general overlooked. Those who use this 
language have from lime immemorial inhabited at least all the 
remote, all tlie mountainous and less fertile r^ons of every 
county, and almost, if not all, the islands. Meanwhile those of 
them, a mere tylhing, who came into towns or their neighbour- 
hood, were laying aside their native language, and tbeir chil- 
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dren abo of coutse spoke English, while no fnstinee could be 
foand in xuck parts of persoDE lnying aside that tongue ; hence 
it was concludeit b; somcj that the Irish language was upon the 
decline, the great natural increase of those who used it else- 
where, and on s far larger scale, being altogether excluded 
from the general estimate. 

To magnify the number of the Irish population, properly so 
called, the present writer can have no temptation, nor any in- 
terest wliatever to Eerve, were he to attempt it- He has, how- 
ever, been too long acquainted nilh this interesting part of the 
kingdom, to rest satislied with the vagae assertions of indifi- 
duids on this subject ; and as he teds assured that this is a ques- 
tion of essential importance to the effectual illumination of the 
Native Irish people, all that he desires is to arrive at the know- 
ledge of the facts of the case. It is happily now too late to 
bring forward general assertions, — the advocates for a trifling 
Irish population must come to particulars. It is very possible, 
that, in some instances, thenumber in certain counties may hare 
been mistaken and overstated, — in others, I have little doubt, it 
has been the reverse. But there is one most important reason 
for the truth as to every single county being no longer con- 
cealed. English education is making delightful progreas in 
Ireland { now, if there is any desire for the effictiial and per- 
maneiil advance of that education, then should the proportion 
of those who daily speak Irish be calmly and impartially ascer- 
tained and obaerveil. In the north or north-west of Ireland, 
the writer himself has seen scholars reading English who 
did not tmderstaad the language ,' and as for the south, when 
referring to scholars in Its lai^est county, it has been said, "of 
these the greater part derive no eventual advantage frova thdr 
schooling, being recalled at an early age ; mixing then with • 
family who speak only Irish, the little smattering of EngUah 
they had acquired is soon lost." Again, speaking of this uo- 
mense county, embracing a population at this moment approach- 
to 800,000 souls, Mr Townsend has said, " except in the 
towns they seldom use any language but Irish, and, even in 
some of the best cultivated districts, most of the people speak 
no other ; they are, however, willing enough to send their chil- 
dren to school when the opportunity offers, though the little 
(English) they learn there is often forgotten soim ajter they 
return to their parents. 
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The truth i», that large sums of money have been spent in 
vairt, both in Wales and our Highlande, in former years, sirap- 
ly in consequence of reversing the order of nature, by teaching 
English first, and before the reader could comprehend a word,' 
There is no occuaion for doing the same thing over again in 
Ireland ; but if it should be persisted in, the result will be the 
same. Sooner or later education must begin, wheteirer Irish 
is daily used, as it now does bolh in Wales and the Highlands 
— that is, if we are in earnest as to two objects — the moral 
benefit of education, and even the extension of the English 
tongue. I suspect, however, that at present money is thus 
spending in vain, in many inelanceG, where it woiUd go five 
tiroes fother if the in other- tongue were employed as the me- 
dinm. At all events, of the large sums voted by Parliament 
from this country for Irish education, none of it is at present 
applied towards the native Irish language ! 

If Irieb, therefore, requires to be used at all in the business 
of education and oral instruction, and of this, I am sure, theTe 
need be no question now, — for whatever may he said, there is 
certainly no help, no substitute for it, — but this being granted, 
my deliberate impression for some time has been, that there 
me certainly not fewer than three mUtioni who require it. Two 



« " I CDuMflnd thsuundi id the High UmU of Scmbnd nbo win read theEni- 
Uib Bible tolcrabl)' mil, but cannot undenUnU more tban yri or u ,- and bi4ii| 
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n a " PrliD Gaui; aa the State i>f KnoHled 
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■tUioMy die number spedfled in the memorial of 1814, will 
be fimnd in Connaught and Munster alme^— a number equl 
to the whole population of Scotland ! 

▲t the same time, I cannot conclude without observii^ that 
until Irish oral instruction make some advuioe^ no wonder that 
there should be perplexity or contradiction with regard to the 
■nunfoer bf those who require to be taught to read the Iriflh 
language in the first instance. '* Thare are, it may be," says 
the sacred writer, " so many, kinds of voices in the w^ld, and 
none of them without signification. And even things without 
life giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except tbey give a 
distinction in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped 
or haifed ? For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall pr^are himsdf to the battle ?" But in any country, 
every sudi instance of oral instruction is not only nausic to the 
ear, — ^it is like a torch illuminating the path of incuncibentduty. 
Following in this path, education must come with a relish to the 
mind. ^' Doth not the ear try words as the. mouth tasteth 
meat ?" is one of the oldest proverbs in the world, — twice re- 
corded in perhaps the most ancient written composition in ei* 
istence. 




One important feature of Ireknd, hitherto pasGed oyer in a 
vague and general style by all writers, consistH in ihe great 
number of islands scattered round her shores, in most of 
which the Irieh language is generally, in many almost exclu- 
sively, spoken. The extreme length of Ireland is 306 miles, 
its extreme breadth S07, and, speaking loosely, the dicura- 
ference is about 830 miles. " The sinuous line of its seacoBst. 
however, exclusive of such parte as lie within estuaries, or 
nboTe the first good anchorage in every harbour, but inclusive 
of the river Shannon, as far as the tide reaches, and the shores 
of fiantry Bay, Dunmanua Bay, and Eenmare river, will, if 
accurately followed through all its windings, be found to mea< 
sure 1737 miles. In this line there are not fewer than one 
hundred and thirty harbours, and places nhere ships may an- 
chor for a tide, or find shelter."* Round the coast of this 
fine (Wintry, and including her inland lakes, the number of 
islands and Islets cannot be calculated at less than six hundred- 
In Clew Bay alone, on the west coast, the islands, islets, holms, 
and rocks above the sui&ce of the nater, have been rated, 1 think, 
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as high as three hundred — which, if they were planted, would 
cause this inlet of the sea to exceed in picturesque beauty any 
thing of the kind in Europe. In Strangford Lough^ on the east 
coasts there are fifly-four islands^ small and greats known hj 
particular names^ besides many others nameless. As to inlaod 
lakes, to say nothing of Loch Coirrib^ Loch Ree^ orLodi 
Deirgeart, from the centre of an island in Loch £me^ called 
Ennismacsaint, may be seen twenty-seven islands in yiew at 
once. 

To the admirer of nature, all over these coasts, here is many 
a magnificent though neglected field for admiration and ecstacy, 
were it not so sadly shaded by the condition of thousands fbr 
whose use or gratification all this was made. The cnrioua 
ruins too to be found here and there, where the arch or the 
rampart and the wall seem to lament and languish together, 
will lend to the scene a sombre character, and frequently ex- 
cite the association of opposites, the suggestion of contrast 
how different is this place or spot from what it once was ! But 
better days are coming for Ireland than she ever saw in an- 
cient times, whether mainland or coastways. Meanwhile^ to 
continue this digression but a little longer, before noticing the 
people themselves, the reader, I think, will not object to a liew 
slight notices respecting some of these islands. 

Raghlin, Rathlin, or Rath-erin, the Ricnea of Pliny^ the 
Ridnia of Ptolomy, about 6 miles distant from the nordi 
coast of Antrim, which is nearly 5 miles long, and 3^ in ex- 
treme breadth, abounds with some curious arrangenients of 
basaltic pillars, similar to those of the Giant's Causeway. It 
afibrds a considerable quantity of sea-weed for kelp^ and, 
where cultivated, produces excellent barley. A religious es- 
tablishment was founded here in the sixth century by Colon* 
ba, but in 790 it was ravaged by the Danes. The attachment 
of the natives to their little island is extreme, and one of their 
worst wishes to any neighbour who has injured them is, th^ he 
end his days in Ireland. Raghlin is memorable as the re- 
treat of Robert Bruce of Scotland : it was here that he plant- 
ed his standard, and obtained some aid from the Native Irish, 
before he proceeded to the Hebrides. Dr Francis Hutchinson, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, who published an Irish Al- 
manack^ and a Defence of the ancient Historians^ with applies- 
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tioD to the history of Ireland and Great Britain, in the year 
1712j procured for the inliabitunts of this island a translation 
of the Church Catechicm inlo Iribh, with the English annexed. 
It nag printed at Beltast, hut in the Roman letter, mid the or- 
thography of biilh langaages was interfered wilh, otherwise 
this publication might have been noticed under the first sec- 
tion, in its proper place. I know not whether a single copy of 
the Haghlin Catechism remains in Ireland ; but the attempt 
was not a judicious one, though perfectly characteristic, as the 
feeble and expiring effort of a narrow and illiberal pohcy. 

ToEY, about ten miles or more off the north coast of Done- 
gal, but' uniteil to llie parish iifTullaghabigly, is about three 
mQes long and one broad. The name of this island is thought 
to be of Runic elyrooli^, and Thor-eye, now corrupted into 
Tory, denotes that it was consecrated to Thor, the Scandina- 
vian deity, who presided oier stormy and desolate places. The 
inhabitants are unacquainted wilh any other kw than that of 
their old Brehon code. They choose their own chief judge, and 
to his mandate, issuing fVom his throne of turf, the people yield 
a ready obedience. Round a lower and church built by Calum- 
kill, there is a grave-yard to which peculiar sanctity is ascrib- 
ed, and where no one now is permitted to he interred. The 
people but very seldom come to llie mainland. About two 
years ago, a tishing-boal, containing seven or eight men, being 
driven by stress of weather into Ards Bay, on the coast ad- 
joining, it turned out that not one of these men had ever been 
in Ireland before ! The trees belonging lo Mr Stewart of 
Ards (the uncle of Lord I^ndonderry) actually astonished 
them, and they were seen putting leaves and small branches in 
their pockets, to show on their return. In August, 1026, the 
poor people in this island, amounting to nearly tOO, were visit- 
ed by a great calamity, A strange and unforeseen storm set in 
from the north-west, which drove ihe eea in immense waves 
over the whole flat part of the island ; the waves beat even 

;r the highest cliffs — all their corn was destroyed, Iheir po- 
tatoes washed out of the ground, and all ilieir springs of fresh 
T filled with that of the sea !* Their deplon " 
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eonfllrained them to several communiciitioDS with the mun- 
Uod— their condition, in other respects, then excited pit; — in 
Irish teacher is Bbout to be sent them, and so this frowning 
Providence may prove lo have been only the precunor of bel- 
ter days than they have ever seen. 

Inniskukbv, about (i miles distant from the coast of SligD, 
is but smaU, containing about 130 acres of shnUorr sni. In 
thii iile there h a large image rudely carved in wood, mi 
painted red, which the people call Father Molosh, to which it 
is affirmed they pay devotion ; and they Lave an altar buill of 
loose round Blones, called ' the cursing altar,' to which they 
are said to apply if any one has injured them. 

Achii.l, or Eagle island, so named from the great resort of 
eagles thither, is the largest of the Irish isles, being thirteen 
English miles lonj;, by nine or ten broad, but no minute 6i6- 
scription of it has ever appeared, Although this laluid eofl- 
tains about 4000 souls, it and three others are united wilb 
Burrishool on the mainland ! 

South Arban Isles, the Csnganij of PColomey, which once 
gave a title to the Butler family, and now to that of Saundtn 
Gore, are very fruitful in oats and herbage (hr cattle. The 
abbey erected here was destroyed in the year 1020, and rfitj 
years later the island was pillaged by the Danes. 

I might refer to various other islands which would fimiidi 
matter of curious remark — to Inisboffin, with the ruine of hn 
old monastery, in which Colman, the Bishop of LandisferMi 
dwelt — lo Iniscaihy, or Iniscatlery, with her rains of sBven 
churches, and her round tower of 120 feet high — to Cape 
Clear, and the ardent attachment whiuh the |ioor Capers cherish 
for their apparently desolate island, where even temponry 
banishment to the mainland has been Ibund so severe > 
punishment as effectually w prevent crime — but I forbear. 

Now it is simply in some such manner as this that the 
islands of Ireland have too long been introducM to the notice 
of the reader, and then dismissed. To many the subject aa a 
whole has appeared too intricate, and to others of no conse- 
quence; but it is with the inhabitants that we have to do, and 
it is surely more thsn time that the eye of pily should Ungcr 



tot a season among this tong-ueglected class of fellow-Bub- 
jects. 

I well remember tbe surprise and regret which were felt 
and expressed, both in England and StMiland, when, in IBII, 
we had to announce that there were sixty-eight inhabited 
islands on the west coast of Scotland in a slate of great deati- 
tation, as to both education and books. We shall now, how- 
crer, have occasion to enumerate jnore than double this number 
round the ahores of Ireland, end in a state far more destitute ! 
Mere and there a few of these islands have been noticed inci- 
dentally, but the reader will search in vain for any distinct ac- 
count or even list of thero as a whole. It is in this hght, how- 
ever, the; ought to be viewed. Hitherto left out of all calcu- 
lations, especially of a moral or religious character, let them 
now be observed distinct from the mainland. As an import- 
ant object of separate consideration to the benevolent end hu- 
mane, let such only conceive in what a lonely and neglected 
Etate thousands of these Islanders have lived and died, from 
generation to generation. Close upon our own native shore, 
yet as devoid of all the calm and profitable satisfaction which 
booka afford, as if they had lain in the bosom of the Pacific, 
here it is that, as far as Christianity is concerned, our country- 
men have seen Sabbath after Sabbath pass silently away, titnn 
one year's end to the other,— no church-going bell, — no gather- 
Inp of the people to hear the sweet sounds of divine mercy, 
or, as the Native Irish say, " the story of peace," — they have 
for ages lived and died amidst one unbroken famine, not in- 
deed of bread and water, but of hearing the word of the 
Lord. 

These are not the parties who lutvcfiguredin the pages of au- 
thentic Irish history at any period, and, though round the whole 
main-land, within sight of shore, ihey come before us as a people 
almost entirely overlooked and forgotten. The writer had, in 
repeated visits to Ireland, made inquiry respecting them, and 
for years searched after a distinct enumeration of all these 
islands in books, but could find none, and as for any account 
of their respective populations, it could not have been given till 
within a very short period. As soon as the last parliamentary 
census was esnmined, however, in its minuter and scattered de- 
tails, with the assistance of some other means, it then appeared 
possibletocomeaear the truth. By making tbe islands an object 
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of cDnEJderstion, distiact from the tniunland, or the pariBhes u 
which they have been nominally attached, it is hoped thai ihe 
wants of this people, with regard to Irish education and an in- 
telligible ministry, may now be mcL At all events they are 
now in view, in a manner and to a degree in which they have 
never been before i and who would not be instrumental of ir- 
Iroducing to benevolent conEideration a portion of his native 
country, of which almoEt every man has been as ignorant as of 
Borneo or Sumatra, and of which, consequently, many among 
us have cared as httle ? 

We shall commence with Innisraiury, a small island on the 
west coast, aheady noticed, simply because It is the first to- 
wards the north belonging to the province of Connaught; and, 
if Che reader chooses to take the large map of Beaufort, and 
proceed southward round the whole coast, till he arrive at (lie 
point from whence he set out, he will find the following 
islands in r^ular succession. Even in this large map, how- 
ever, there is not room sufHcient for some of the names; bu[ 
the ialanda are all laid down, and the reader can be at no loss 
by following the order now mentioned. I have corrected the 
orthography of a very few of the names given by Beaufbrt, and 
have numbered the islands for the sake of calculations in a 
subsequent page. The next column of figures contains the 
number of inhabited houses, and the third the population in 
each island, by the latest returns. The present aggregate will 
be glanced at afterwards. 
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13 80. Innishere, - 


65 


417 


34. Munisk, 


'- 9 


43 81. Inniskeny, 




17 


3S. Clare or Clara, 


357 


1396 82. Inniscflttory, - 
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37. Inirfilurk, 
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39. Hanachreetl, 
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10 
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41. Duikn, 
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6 


49 
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43. Inisboffin, - 
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3 
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30 
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1053 90. Ennistubret, 


44. Inishark, 


2B 
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3 


14 


45. Friars I.. 
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33 
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46. High I., 




— 93. Foynea I., 


19 


109 


47. Cma I., 




~ 94. Carrigue, 


ai 


136 


48. Omay, 


11 


324 95. Fenit, 


36 
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4a. EaniBtitrk, 
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S6 96. MoRhuee, 






60. Taiberi, 


IS 


90 97. Inisluitiku, 
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_ 
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52. Ballylany, 




— 99. Gnat Blaskel,-! 










6 lUO. Inianebroe, I 


18 


138 


64. Crump, 


3 


4 101. Imamackelan, ) 






SS. Innienee, 


48 


319 102. ValcnUa, 


377 
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SB. Ctoaglin, 


3 


15 103. Inchbeg, 
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It 


64 


6B. Cruanakarra, 




_ 106. Puffins I., 






69. Masdn, 


14 


71 106. Scrieff, 






HO. Moftiisli, 


87 


499 107. Mdan, 






61. Feedish, 


IB 


131 lOB. Diniah, 






63. InuhlTuvB, 
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fi4. Mflcdara, 


5 


38 111. Ruffmore, . 
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10 


66. Spit, 

67. Litterniore, 




12 113. Gttnane, 


1 


13 


. 48 


863 114. Cappanacosa, . 


B8. OKomna, 


210 


12S1 115. Dursey, 


45 


276 


89. Dycish, 


13 


66 ILO-BereorBearl., 


399 


2115 


70. Furnish, . 
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112 117. Whiddy, 


8U 


691 


71. Iniaherk, 


6 


33 US. SmalllBle, 




7 


73. Nappafih, 


6 


31 119. Carbery, 


_ 




78. LittermulliD, 


78 


438 120. Bird I., 






74. alaUOD, 
79. Hare 1., 


3 


16 131. JnnbbdDrI«ngl.,42 


230 










76. Eddy, 


V> 


73 123. West calf, . 


1 


7 


77. Deer I., 




_ 124. Middle calf, - 


5 


30 


7G. AranmoK, South 387 


2376 125. Ulane HummiBk, 


11 


74 


79. Inniitdain, 


- 63 


388 126. Uoall., 


2 

■ 


8 
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Ho. 
137. £Mt calf, 

128. East Inisbeg, 

189. West Inisbeig, 

180. Scheams, 

131. Hare I., 

132. Kingaroga, - 

133. limisherkin, 
184. Cunny, 

135. Clare Island, 

136. Horse L, 

137. Rabbit I., 

138. Quince I., 

139. Inchidoney, - 
143. Butman, 

141. Spike, 

145. Hawlbowline, 

143. Rocky, 

144. Gieat Island, 

146. Foly or Foaty, 

146. Little 1., 

147. Bally Cotton, 

148. Gible, 

149. Ikean, East, 
1£0. Ikean, West, 

161. Saltees, 

162. Tuskar, 

163. Dalkey, 

164. Iisland's Eye, 
166. Lambay, 

166. St Patrick's I., 

167. Gunnis I., 

168. Donen, 

169. Taggart, 

160. More I., 

161. Bawh I., 



6 
26 
20 

7 
46 

193 

13 

190 

1 

2 



} 



2223 

26 

188 



3 
3 



26 

102 

99 

42 

2fi0 

1063 

48 

886 

9 

13 



380 2091 



60 349 



9406 
200 
979 



} 40 267 



6 34 



23 
12 
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162. Castle 1., 

163. Maghea, 

164. Reagfa, 
166. Wood I., 

166. Rougb, 

167. Bixd, 

168. C^pdand, 

169. Crass I., 

170. M«tt I., 

171. Muck, 

172. Rathlin, 

173. Inch I., 

174. Aughnkh, 
176. Raigh or Roy, 

176. Tory, 

177. Innisbqi^, 

178. Inis-duh, Dowiay, 

179. Inisboffin, 

180. Inis Irfair, 

181. Gda, 

182. Owey, 

183. Cruit, 

184. Aianmore, 

185. Rutland, 

186. Innisfree, 
187* Innisceragh, 

188. Inniscoo, 

189. Eighter, 

190. Innisa], 

191. Edderuish, 

192. Duck, 

193. Tully, 

194. Roanuish, 

195. Inniskeel, 

196. Rackibim I., 



Inhdx 

17 1<»2 

2 17 

1 9 

1 € 



16 67 
4 83 



199 1H4 

186 1634 

S 18 

7 84 



22 



S 
48 



12 76 



788 

173 

•171 

47 

« 

42 

.81 

11 

6 

44 

6 



S5 
8 
8 

7 

8 
1 
1 
8 



Here then are to be found one hundred and juxie^HBX 
Islands^ of which at least one hundred and forty were in- 
habited, seven years ago, by an aggregate of not kgs ♦liti 
forty-three thousand souls. Arranged according to their le- 
spectiye provinces, the following will be the result :•— 
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Before making any farther observation, there is yet another 
point of view in which almost all those Islands should b« con- 
sidered, that is, in connexion with immenae Parishes on the 
a^JDUiiDg coast, — an arrangement, one effect of which has been 
that of sinking them in oblivion, just as it was with our H^ 
brides, till they were, but a few years ago, made an object of 
distinct consideration. We shall take twenty parishes for il- 
lustration, and see what will be the effect. I only remark that 
the first column of figures refers to the numbers in the first liEti 
by which the reader will be able at ont 
of the Islands, 
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Now, in Scotland at leaal, we know well what has been the 
reBtilt of Bueh arrangeraenls in our Hebrides. As to the con- 
sequences round the coaEt of Ireland, I shall not at preaent en- 
large. But here we tee only twenty parishes embracing a jio- 
puladou of not leas than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
«ght hundred and ninety eouIs, and of thia number we eee 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and eighty living detached, 
in the adjoining seas, in not leas than ninety islanda; nay, m 
three parishes, embracing nearly thirty thousand souls, it will 
be oluerved that above nine thousand are so situated, Al 
the present moment we shall £nd, I believe, above one 
hundred and forty thousand souls at least in these pariihes, 
and of thia number above twenty-one thousand in these nine- 
ty islands alone. But the inhabited islands which we have al- 
ready enumerated amount to not fewer than one hnndred and 

On referring to these Islands in general, it may be said, 
many of them are small. They are so; seventeen of theinct 
tain only one family, and ten not more than three in eac 
The feeUng of solitude here occasionally must be extreme 
but they live in the vicinity of other islands, and a plan n 
be suggested by which the art and delight of reading may be 
introduced to every one of them, provided they are instructed 
in their own veriuiciilar tongue. In the preceding list, pei- 
haps, some would except Great Island near Cork, as not being 
like otliers. It is reported, indeed, to have above dOO scholon 
in attendance, but then above 800 of these are in the town of 
Cove. Among! country population of at least 30OO, I Huspect 
not one in thirty is learning to read, and of these possibly not 
one in Irish. But still, independently of Great Island, here 
lire only eleven islands, containing in all above 20,000 «oiils. 
Here are sixteen islands, each of which contain from one to 
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two hundred inhabitanls. But why may not every island cod- 
taining fifty immortal beings have a circulating Irish teacher ? 
ETen his temporary residence would kindle a flame, which, far 
from expiring when he left, would in many an Instance main- 
tain and even propagate itself- Now of these we have not less 
than thirty, which, at 50 each, would be 1500, while these eon- 
tain at present more than two thousand souls. 

It muEt now, however, also be obBerved, that at least several 
of the islands, respecting which I could come to no conclu- 
sion, and have left blank, ^I'lf inhabitants ; therefore I have 
included them, to elicit information ; and the population in 
others, I have good reason to believe, has been underrated, per- 
bapa in many. For example, in the island of Tory, ten miles 
from land, there were returned, in 1S21, only S9T souls, but 
tbere were said to be 59 houses. Now the average family in 
most of these islands, the reader must have noted, is very large 
— generally 6 and 7 ! This would give more than 350 souls ; 
but the uggregateof Tory has been recently slated as high as 
five hundred. Taking these circumstances into account, and 
the natural increase within the last seven years, Jifti) thomattd 
souls may certainly be regarded as a moderate calcalation ; but 
the total is probably even more than this. 

It may now very naturally be inquired, — but are there no 
schools in any of tliese Islands ? I reply, there are schools in 
the islands of Inch and Aranmore, in Clare and Inisherkin, 
such OB they are, and, of course, in Cove, situated in Great 
Island, and perhaps one or two more. But none of these are 
Iriih schools, though Irish is spoken- One Irish school has 
been proposed for the Isknd of Tory ; but as for all the rest, 
the eye will search in vain for schools, or scholars, or places of 
worship. When the peculiarity of their situation is ob- 
served, and the number of generations is remembered, which, 
aLia I in this state must have passed away, surely there is no 
man of common sympathy who would not instantly inquire. 
" What can be, what shall be done for them ?" During the 
long and dreary past many a bark has foundered upon their 
shores, hut they, poor dear souls, in a sadder sense, have been 
wrecked by one common storm, and, though actually within 
Mght of our eye, have scarcely ever heard of our common and 
glorious Deliverer .' 
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In but B few short years ciradaiing Irish teacbera, if tbef 
were men who fear God, might work wonders here, and I can- 
not conceive of a more dehghtful change on a Sabbath mani< 
ing, than that of the voice of praise ascending from these nu- 
merous islets of the sea. Bjr the blessing of Heaven tbejr nooM 
thus form, as it were, a wall of fire round this long-neglect- 
ed country, not forgetting what, by Eimilar means and an Itiib 
miaitlry, might also, before long, be styled the glory in the 
midst. For why should not this prai»e be heard in the lan< 
goage natural to this people? And what perverse pohcy ii 
that which would forbid it ! I know not why I loay not add, 
what heart must he have who would stand proof against their 
own simple and plaintive petition uttered lately by one of ibelr 
best friends ? It at least shows what an anxiety i; ~ ' 
subject : 



Nir the call otihe ehtphcid be fkilhfull; toundal. 

At all events, their situation being now brought more fUlj 
before the public eye, 1 cannot believe, that in aucb a day ca 
this, these Islanders will be sufiured to remain longer, mudi 
leas die in their present condition, without any regarding it. 
It may indeed seem to the reader as if a mist had risen and 
dispersed, exhibiting to his view an assemblage of hia Country- 
men hitherto unknown; but no man can innocently desire 
that this misty obscurity should descend again, to conceal them 
from the eye of the intelligent and human 
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Hatiha endeavoured to collect every particular nhicb might 
serve to be of use in forming some fixed opiuion as to what is so 
much wanted for this long-n<glected people, I maj now be per- 
mitted to say — How meagre is the history of the past com- 
pared with what it ought to have been in EUch a country as 
this ! In a country so near, and which ought to have been so 
much more dear to every British subject, how melancholy the 
reSeetion that centuries are embraced, and that, after so long 
a period, sueh upon the whole is the present condition of above 
three miUionB of our fellow -subjeets .' Is it possible, it may be 
asked, is it true, that these people, in their successive genera- 
tions, have thus breathed away tbeir existence and died, in a 
country which, as to its natural position, has been reposing in the 
very lap of Great Britain, and uomlnoUy united to it tor more 
than six hundred and fifty years ? So it should seem ; 
and would that with the sombre review of the past, here also 
terminated the prevalence of those things which make the as- 
pect sombre. 

Meanwhile let it not be imagined by any one, that a retro- 
spect auch as this, however painful, is impoUtic, unprofitable, 
or Tain. Nothing as to Ireland, and particularly her aborigiiKi, 
u2 
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can be more incumbent. Let ua the more value the example 
lefl us by the diacemiag few, in whose hearts it waa to have 
enlightened anil elevated a people ee o^en and so long left out 
of all calculations, meet and necessary for their present comfort 
and their future good. Let there be no false delicacy now to 
whisper that we should be tender of prejudices which were 
grounded upon political expediency — an expediency which has 
proved so hollow and foolish in itself; weoli as to its prottssed 
end, nay so injurious withal every hour of its continuance to 
the immortal interests of so many generations. 

It is indeed a very easy thing for us now to dwell upon what 
has been called the back-ground, or dark aide, of the picture 
with r^;ard to Ireland, though I envy not the roan who is ca- 
pable of doing so without feelings either of sympathy or self- 
reproach- 



For what can this avail, or doea it befit the lips of their coun- 
trymen, to whom we can say as to all things else, and at any 
period — " And what hast thou which thou hast not receieedf 
and why glory as if thou hadat not received it ?" What would 
the rest of this kingdom have been if left without books — with- 
out learning — without an intelligible ministry ? So far from 
being surprised at any thing said of this people, and (here have 
been many things said which are not correct, my astonishment 
is that they are to be found in their present condition, dratituie 
and deplorable as it confessedly is. Naturally shrewd, and so 
far as natural education goes, superior in quickness of percep- 
tion to any peasantry of the empire — often cheerful, under otr- 
cumstances which in others would have induced habitual me- 
lancholy—retaining a buoyancy of mind under frequent ei- 
treraily, and so susceptible of gratitude for disinterested kind- 
ness — there are none who know them thoroughly who would 
not say — " And I have loved them better stiil, even in estr&- 
mity of ill." 

It would be easy too to repeat the fine things which have 
been said about the circulation of bank-notes, which being in 
English, have proved an incentive to those who see them and 
ever possess any, to acquire our language !— to talk of the 
people being said lo be ashamed of their native tongue, and 
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desirous of acquiring ours— a shame which, if it ever exialed in 
some of the baser sort, lite a Sunday's coat is laid aside as 
soon as you turn your back, or they return home, where Irish 
holds oil to sustain the tear and wear of their thoughts. No, 
let us hear no more of the glory of eslending the English 
tongue in these districts in the manner hitherto proposed or 
pursued. Man, it is true, is a creature impatient of hia end ; 
but in a course which it is above the power of kings as con- 
querors to pursue; where we are called to contend with sym- 
pathies of our nature so strong, and in which there is no 
crime i to contend with an invincible attachment to the first 
sounds the tongue was taught by a mother to express, let us 
see and understand that no feeble enactment of ours can ever 
reach the case. The path marked out for us is straight for- 
ward and easy; it baa the sanction of Heaven, and any other 
devised with reference to an inferior not to say purblind policy, 
will prore just as inefficient as it has done hitherto. 
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That ' other use' in the present instance will certainly prove 
to be the extension of the English language, as far and aa fast 
as it can be extended- 
Let us proceed then no longer with feltering steps or slow — 
nor with a scanty or meagre policy, whether it regards the 
proclamation of the divine word in the lungu^e spoken by the 
people — the circulation of the Scriptures in Irisli and some 
other useful books, or the very best and most expeditious mode 
of teaching the people to read. 

At the same time I ought to remark, that when a case like 
the present is made out and reviewed, there is such a thing 
as hastening after a cure. Some scheme — one or two plans, as 
they are called, are devised by an individual more ardent than 
wise, and the idea prevails, that by some one grand wholesale 
remedy, which begins to be much talked of, the evils, oil the 
evils are to be redressed — all the wants supplied in almost a 
given time ; though in designs such as these, few things are so 
fatal as precipitancy or blind zeal. 

In looking over the present state of the Native Irish, as it 
refers to the design of these psgra, there ia hs^y at prewnt 
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but little call for much ingenuity of contrivance. The iseatis 
which have been Buccessful in other cases, only require to be 
applied ; hut calm intrepiditj, constancy, and patience, with 
the exercise of kindneBs and love to the people, are indis- 
pensable. If lhe« are possessed, at the same time the means 
involve, very diilerent quali6 cations, in different indlvidoak, 
and it is not by amalgamating all these thai most benefit is to 
he expected. If independent of each other in tbemaelves, let 
them wo reniain ; and so independent arc tbay, that three men 
may here be pressing towarda the accomplishment of one end, 
and yet scarcely, perhaps never, enchange words. One man al 
hi* desk is patiently balancing the precise difference between 
two Irish synonymes, and is daily tasking himself to give no- 
thing save an accurate and luminous translation of his author. 
The second is a schoolmaster, whose heart is in his employ- 
ment, and is mainly charmed by the progress of his pupili. 
While the third, if qualified for addressing his fellow-men on 
the things of God from his own book, has been fitted from on 
high, by Him who alone can quality, and who alone dotb 
give sucli gifts unto men. But a very few individuals, thnv- 
fbre, of requisite wisdom, in any one of these departments 
(though in a variety of independent spots), proceeding withsi- 
dour and patient perseverance, without prinCiug or sitting down 
to report every thing that they accomplish, is all that is wanted 
here. Nor should a solitary individual feel discouraged: for 
what is the history which has just been read, if it is not that of 
a very few solitary individuals, ending occasionally in a. heart- 
felt union which never rose above three or four ? And, after all, 
amidst the various schemes of the day, " in all probability, 
the improvement of mankind is destined, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to advance just in proportion as good men feel the re- 
sponeJbiUty for it resting on themselves, as individuaU, and are 
actuated by a hold sentiment of independence, (bumble at the 
same time, in reference to the necessity of a celestial agency,) 
in the prosecution of it."* 

In farther specifying what is now so much wanted and m 
desirable for the Native Irish, we shall follow the order of the 
three first sections, and therefore advert tirst to the subject of 
Irish printed books. 
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It noB the opinion of Dr Johnson, that ifa man wished to 
be counted among the benefactors of posterity, he roust add by 
his own toil to the acquieitiona of his ancestors, and secure his 
memory ftom neglect by some valuable improvement. " This," 
he adds, " can only be effected by looking out upon the wastes 
of the intellectual world, and extending the power of learning 
over regions yet undisciplined ; or by surveying more exactly 
OUT andent dominions, and driving ignorance from the retreats 
where she skulks undetected and undisturbed. Every science 
has ia difficulties, which yet call for solution before we at' 
tempt new systems of knowledge ; as every couotry has its 
ibrests or marshes, which it would be wise to cultivate and 
drain, before distant colonies are projected as a necessary dis- 
charge of the exuberance of inhabitants." 

In the preceding pages the reader has had an opportunity of 
observing how little can be said on the subject of Irish print- 
ing, and it is hoped that a perusal of the narrative itself may 
suggest to many the appropriate remedies for Guch a state of 
things. At the same time, it may still be of service now to 
consider briefly the actual condition of this people so far as the 
art of printing is concerned. In doing this I have thought that 
it is nothing more than common justice lo bring forward ano- 
ther Celtic population iu contrast or comparison with the Na- 
tive Irishj viz. the inhabitants of Wales. Here, in that part of 
England which ties nearest to Ireland, looking across St George's 
Channel, out of a population of about 720,000 aie G00,000 lo 
whom the Welsh is vernacular, or about a Jijih, perhaps a 
sisth part of the Native Irish. Let us see how it has fared 
with them in comparison. 

To begin with the Scriptures. It is now two hundred and 
sixty years since the Welsh New Testament was first printed, 
and about two hundred and twenty-five years since the same 
volume was first printed in Irish. Again, the Bible complete 
in Welsh was printed in 15KII — in the Irish not till about a 
century afterwards, viz. in ItJBC. Now let the reader observe, 
up to the year 1811, when the Irish Testament, though in the 
Boman character, was pubhshed, there had been a few hundred 
copies of the Irish New Testament circulated about the begin- 
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ning of the seventeenth century, and about as many tmnnla 1 
the close of it, with perhaps three hundred of the Old Testa- 
ment; while for Wales by the year 1811 there had been such 
a variety of editions of the Welsh Bible complete, and of the 
New Testament separately, as amounted to above one hundred 
and seventy thousand copies, of which more than one hundred 
and forty thousand were entire Bibles, An equal proporliwi 
for the Native Irish would have been seven or eight hundred 
thousand — perhaps there had not been above eight hundred, 
and certainly not a single copy printed for one hundred and 
thirty years previously to 1811 1 

Or cast an eye over the last century, dtu-ing which the Na- 
tive Irish population has so increased, and you will find that 
in Wales there had been about eighty-nine thousand Bibles 
and New Testaments put into circulation, at about twelve at 
fonrleen different periods of time. In Wales too, out of the 
edition of the Bible in 1718, a thousand were_ given to the 
poor. The editions of lTt6 and 1732, both in octavo, and 
eonsistiog together of thirty thonsand copies, were sold at four 
shillings and sixpence each; yet by the year 17l>3 they had been 
all bought, and the edition of the next year consisted of twenty 
While these things were going on for Wales, 
thought of i in Ireland, or 
ywhere, there was during the whole of 
the eighteenth century literally not a single copy printed ! 

But, in addition to sueh bare though painful chronological 
comparisons, we must not forget the mighty difference between 
the hook of life and salvation having been used in a country, 
and read from generation to generation, for above two hundred 
years, almost within sight of Ireland, and its scarcely being so 
read in Irish at all. Since the Scriptures in Welsh have been 
fVom litne to time coming into the hands of the people, Beven I 
generations have been passing away, with ell the benefits thas 
conveyed — but of course the same number of generations in 
Ireland, have also gone the way of all the earth. Though 
therefore it be but a painful memorial, urging to present dnty, 
— a kind of sepulchral inscription over our fellow-countrymen, 
or certain departed subjects of the British crown, it may be of 
use to the surviving generation of the Native Irish, if we place 
the editions of the Scriptures in these two languages in contrut 
with each other, from 15GT up to the year 1800. 
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So it has fared with these two classes for seven geserations 
back. Above one hundred and twenty thousand, of which one 
hundred nnd two thousand were entire copies of the Scriptures, 
had been at different intervals dispersed or soldal a cheap price 
to the one; and about eight hundred or a thousand copies of 
the New Testament and about three hundred of the Old had 
been circulated among the other ! For the rest of the Irish inn- 
pressions of ISSUE wore sent by Mr Boyle to the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

But since the commencenient of the nineteenth century it 
will be instantly replied, a very great change has taken place, 
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and ibere hite been copies of the Scriptures printed for the 
Irish as well as for the Welsh. There have : but let not this 
drawn reflection, to which in the present day we are but too 
prone. In this country, " 'lis greatl; wise to talli with these 
past hours, and ask ihem what report they bore to Heam." 
Happily there is a striking difference between these two pe- 
riods — the present and the past. The reader hos seen how il 
has happened with the dead ; but let us see how we are pro- 
ceeding with the livingi not forgetting the relative dhpiopu- 
tion between the two populations. 
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Since the year 1826 there have been more copies of the 
Welsh Scriptures; and the number of the two Irish editions 
of 18SS I have hail to conjecture — they may be more or less : 
but, as the account here stands, there have been printed during 
these seventeen yearsabove two hundred and flfty-nine thousand 
for Wales — and only about the odd number for Ireland, or 
fifty-nine thousand and eighteen. 

Having said thus much respecting the Welsh, I cannot but 
advert for a moment to another Celtic tribe on this side of the 
Irish channel — the Scots Highlanders. The statement as to 
Wales, and especially alter it Is finished, may be considered as 
a loud call to the inhabitants of England. Let us see whether 
there is any voice addressed more especially to those in Scot- 
land. The following statement, besides, will serve to show 
how we at present stand, as to the supply of 

Gaelic Scriptures. 

1687— Bible, in Irish, through Mr Boyle, 4to,... 

1690— Bible, under Mr Kiik, Rornnn letter,... 
Testament, ditto,,, 
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]7Si— TeHunent, Iri^, Glasgow, by On, 

1767— Tegt. Gaelic, br the Society in Srotland for propa. 

gating Christian Knowledge, 12mo,... 10,000 

1796— Ditto, 12mo,...21,B00 

1803~Old Tealametrt, 3 vola. br ditto, 8to, SOBO 

1807— Bible, 2 vola or one, by ditto, 12mo,...30,00» 

Bible, by BriUsh and Foreign Bible Sodety, 18nio„,. 20,000 

Testament by ditto, IBmo,... 10,000 

1810— Testament by ditto, 12mD,...10,00» 

TeataniEiit by Cbriatian Knowledge Sodety 10,000 

1821— Bible by B. and F. Bible Society, brevier, 8vo, SOOO 

Bible by ditto, noDpareil, crown 12nio,...10,D0fl 

1821— Teelament by S; and F. Bible Society, brevier^. 12mo, 5006 

TestHment by ditto, pica, 8vo, 6000 

Testament by ditto, brevier, 12mo,... 16,000 

Testament by ChriBtian Knowledge Sodety, 12mo,... 10,000 

1825— Bible B. and F.Bible Society, brevier, 12ido,... 10,000 

16SS— Testament, ditto, stereotype, I2mo,... 10,000 

1897- Bible, Chiistian Knowledge Society, 4to, 1000 

'Teatament by ditto, pica, , .- 8to, 3000 

Testament by Edinburgh Bible Sodety, 12mo,... 10,000 

lS38...Bible, aman pocket-siie, by ditto, 24mo, 7S00 

Testament, ditto, 34mo, 5000 

If the reader is now disposed to look back, and take in the 
whole supply at one view, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, though at 
the same time as it regards the Gaelic, and especially the Irish, 
a large proportion have only jitst left the preii ; then the ac- 
count will stand nearly as follows : — Under the term Scrip- 
turea, I here include copies of the New TestBinelit along with 
the entire Bible. 

Language. Population. Solpturet. 

Welsh 600,000 380,17i ■ 

Gaelic 400,000 308,200 J« 

Irish 3,000,000 60,318 ^ 

That is, for Wales (as there have been additional copies in 
that language since the year 182G), two copies for every three 
— for the Highlands one for every two — for Ireland one for 
every fifty individuals. A very large proportion of the Irish 
Scriptures, however, have not yet left the warehouse — the pro- 
portion distributed may be one to seventy-five or one to a 
hundred. But then this very distribution is quite local, — large 
districts have never heard of such a thing. 
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" When manna felt in the wildemesB,'' said Dr Owen «ft«r 
visiting Ireland in 1649, " when manna fell in the nildernes^ 
&om the hand of the Lord, ever; one had an equal share; I 
woulil there were not now too great an inequality in the scaEtn- 
ing of manna, when secondarily in the hand of men ; whereby 
some have all and others none ; eoroe sheep daily picking the 
choice flowers of every pasture, others wandering upon the 
barren tnountsins, without guide or food. Ah '. little do the 
inhabitants of Goshen know, whilst they are contending about 
the bounds of their pasture, what darkness there ii in other 
places of the land; how these poor souls would be glad of the 
crumbs that fall from our tables." Were we to include the 
English Scriptures, so tar as the mere distribution of the saued 
writings are concerned, might not this language be repeated 
now — and with greater emphasis ? 

It may be remarked, that we hsTe as yet adverted only to the 
Scriptures, and it would certainly not be doing justice to stop 
here; though had Wales enjoyed no other advantage, this 
would have been more than sufficient (u have created a difi^- 
ence between the two couotriee, such as no man can estimate. 
But the printing of the Sacred Writings in any language (ge- 
nerally among the earliest books ever since the invention of 
printing) has always brought along with it a train of other 
blessings. At the same time, the ignorance which seems to 
prevail even among intelligent men, as to the prodigious supe- 
riority of Wales over every other Celtic tribe in this kingdom 
or the continent, suggests the necessity of concentrating in one 
view a very brief account of Welsh Hterature. The chief in- 
ducement, however, to do so in this place, is the hope that, by 
the force of contrast, it may, if not must excite a deeper sympa- 
thy for that other Celtic trihe. Just across the channel. In the 
following Catalogue we also insert the Scriptures foi ttaesakeof 
some farther particulars : — 

lfi47. Dicdonar; in Welsh and English by William Salealniry, 4lo. 
1554. Introduction teachingbowtapronouiiFelbeleltecs, by do. twoeds. 
1S51. Dictionary of Sslrabury, reprinted by Robert Crowley. 

A Welih Rhetoric by Solesbuiy — enlarged afterwards and aguo 

published by Henry Parry, B.D. 
1567. New Testament by Solesbuiy, piinlfd by Henry Denman. 

Webb Graimnar by GrufFwydd Roberts. This, which is the first 
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15BB. Wdsh Bible in folio, tranalaled by Dra Richard Daviea— «"il- 
liam Morgan— Wm, Hughes— Hugh BeUot—David Powell 
—Edmund Prya or Price, ihc author of the Welsh MetriDal 
Psalms— Richard Vaughaa, and John Salkbury Bishop of 

1592. Welsh Grammar — Cambro Britannicte CymeiieciEye, liugus In. 
atitutiones et KuditnenCa, &c. by John David Rhese. After 
Btndying at Oxford he went abroad, took Che degree of M.D. 
in the Universit)' of Sienna, and having a perfect knowledge 
of the Italian, he was elected Moderator of the School of Pis- 
toia, and wrote Bcveral works in Italian, which were esleenied. 
The Unt Helirem in any quantity printed in England was in 
Dr Hhcse'B H'elsh ' Instilutiones.' 

1603. Welsh Orammar by WiUUm Middleton. 

Welsh Metrical Psalms by Middleton, printed in London. 

1630. Welsh Bible in foUo, by Di Richard Parry and Dr John Daviea 
after-tnentioned. The copy presented to James I. is now in 
the British Museum. 

1621. Riuliinenta — Antiqus LinguEe Brltannics by Dr Davies, Bia. 

163Q. Welsh Bible at die charge of Rowland Hcylyn, £sq. and others. 

1633. Dictionarium Latino Briianaicuci by Darics in folio. Editions 
in Bvo and l2mo of the Rudiments, and the Dictionary by 
Danes, were printed in 1630, at the charge of Sir T. Middle. 
um and Mr Heylyn. 

1638. The Rudiments and Dictionary again in octayo. 

1847. Welsh New Tcstamenl in 13mo, without marginal references. 

1648. Welsh Metrical Psalms ISmo, by Dr Edmund Price. 

16M. Bible, superinteoded by the Rev. Stephen Hughea— This edition 
of 8000 was offered for sale at lote price by the generous exer- 
tions of the memorable Thomas Gouge. Mr Hughes publish- 
ed besides about twenty religious books in Welsh, and some 
□f Ihem at his own expense. 

16U. Welsh New Testament, 8vo, large type, thioagh Mr Gouge. 

1672. W. New Testament with Psalms in prose and verse, through do. 

1678. Welsh Bible and Liturgy, 8vo. Out of 8000 printed, one tliou- 

sand were given to the poor hound and clasped, it sold as low 

as is. fid. through [he exertions of Mr Gouge. 

1690. Welsh Bible, folio, printed at Oxford under Dr William Lloyd. 

1690. Welsh Bible, Bvo, of ten thousand copies at least— corrected by 
Rev. David Jones at the charge of Marquis Wharton and 
private individuals. 

17IB. Welsh Bible, Bvo, mider the eye of Rev. Moses William!, who 
aided Dr Wotlon in publishing the Leges WnllUa. This 
edition was chiefly at the expense of the Society for promot- 
' tog Christian Knowledge. 
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1737' Welsh Bible, Std, but wit 

Welsh KrarmnBT, by John (iambold. The Mot 

author tif ' iKiiBtini,' a lesraed man, wu a Welshnuu, ban 
Dcai llBTerfoTiIwest, when also he Tctircd and died. I ima- 
gine this to haw been one of his earljr produeliona, 

1738. Welsh (tranimsr hy John Khyddereh. 

17'16' Welsh Bible, 8vo, by the Kociny foe pcomoUng ChHKiu 
Knowledge. 

nm. Welsh Bible, Hvo. by Ihc ume Sodely. These two edidou, 
amnunling lo thirty thouaand, coat £8000 Bteiling, and were 
all dispoaed of by 1768. They Eold at 4t. 6d. per copy. 

17S2- New TeiUmenl, the asme as 1072, by the ume Society. 

The New Teitament with Pulms/refumf^ printed M Suewt- 

bury fhifn thie date and n forward. 
17S3. Welah Granunar by Kev. Thomaa Richuda. 
1769. Bible, 8vo, by the Sodety, consisilng of abont twenty tbomtfil, 

and probably an additional nnniber of New TcstamenlA. 
17«8. Bible, Bvo, by the Society. Ten thousand were printed. 

- New Tealameui, Bro — of two thousand copies. 

Such were the editions of the Welsh Scriptures and prind- 
pal elementary books up to IBOO ; hut the catalogue of boob 
in Wefshj by Moses WillianiB, in 1710, included above seventy 
different ailicleE. For a century past, an almanack in Welsh 
haa been rcgulitrly published, and for the last fifty years, vari- 
ous periodical works. At present there are seven magBxinet 
published monthly and one quarterly. On Arithmetic and Ma- 
thematics there are two or three treatises in Welsh ; one on Ag- 
riculture ; two on Farriery, a Gazetteer and Geography of fiM 
p^;es with raapB. They have CaJmel's Dictionary of the Bible 
in Welsh, 3 vols 8vo. A translation of the History of the Jews 
by Josephns, and the Bible, with Matthew Henry's commen- 
tary, is now publishiug in numbers. They have also a concord- 
ance in quarto ; tbe first edition of which was printed at Phi- 
ladtilphia, for the use of the Welsh track in Pennsylvania, s 
community since scattered. In short, there are about twelve 
printing offices in the principality to supply the demand fbr 
Welsh hooks, besides what are printed in this Lmgoage 
at Liverpool, Chester, and Shrewsbury. Were a catalogoe 
printed now, it is supposed the number of volumes or dif&rent 
articles could not be less than eight thousand' 
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What a contrast is now presented in the condition of twa 
Celtic tribes, within the precincts of the same kingdom, — the 
enlightened or favoured part; conMsting of about G00,000, the 
other of 3,000,000 ! But if the esUte is now one, and the 
British heart be in a healthy condition, to what quarter of the 
empire should the tide of philanthropy and benevolence flow if 
not to the long-n^Iccted ? 

Many are the voices which speak, even from the tomb, enforc- 
ing this upon us. With regard to the Iri^h Scriptures in par- 
ticular, there is a voice even troia the grave of Erasmus with all 
hiafiuiltB, sufficient to awaken them that are asleep. More than 
tkree hundra! years ago, when publishing his Greek New Tea- 
tament, he could not forbear casting bis eye over to Ireland and 
upon the Native Irlah. " The mysteries of hlngit," said he in 
his preface, " the mysteries of kings ought, perhaps, to be 
ooncealed, but the mystery of Christ strenuously urges publica- 
tioD. I would have even the meanest of women to read ibe 
Gospels and the Epistles of Paul ; and I wish that the Scrip- 
ttires might be translated into all languages, that they might be 
known and read not only by the Irish and the Scots, but alto 
by Saracens and Turks. Assuredly the first step is to make 
them known. For this purpose, though many might ridicule, 
and others might frown, I wish the husbandman might repeat 
them at his plough — the weaver sing them at his loom — the 
traveller beguile the tediousneaa of the way by the entertain^ 
ment of their stories, and the genera] discourse of all Christiau 
be conceining them, since what we are in ourselves, such we 
almost constantly are in our common conversation."" 

In supplying copies of the Scriptures generally, however, there 
is one consideration which may not be unseasonable. Although 
the Saviour, when here below, could multiply loaves and fishes 
at his will to an indefinite extent, yet even He, and at such a 
time, demanded of his disciples, that they should gatlier up the 
fragments that nothing might be lost. " The food divine &x 
pious souls," OS I remember a Native Irishman once phrasiiig 



a 5« prebm la the creek TatuDQit of Enuaiui; whlrb wu Indeed UmBtm 
pubUilied ediUoD a( the Greek TetUmeot gAar (be InvgntioD of pclDUng ; tor il. 
though Uie Complmensuui cdlUon »u flrel priaUxl, il wu nnl pulillihed tm I Ja. 
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ity demands much more regard. It has^ however, frequently 
seemed to the writer that in presenting children or adults when 
at school, with complete copies of the Bible in many instances 
there was much of needless waste. That the Scriptures should 
be read at school is an infinitely important measure ; but instead 
of one hundred Bibles, in. most instances ten or twenty would 
answer the purpose much better, by simply dividing each of 
these copies into ten or five parts. Bind these separately, and 
then the book will not be soon injured, — the back of it will not 
be broken, nor the boards either worn or torn from it^ as is too 
frequently the case when entire copies are given to each scho-. 
lar. In short, the books would not only preserve their first ap- 
pearance much longer, but the interest of the scholar would be 
excited and kept up by the circumstance of receiving a diflfer-. 
ent book so frequently. 

Independently of this expedient, I would venture to suggest 
the extension of an excellent old custom to the Native Irish 
which their fellow-subjects have frequently and long enjoyed, 
—that of printing, separately, certain distinct books of Scrip- 
ture. The proverbs of Solomon were at one period generally 
so used, in most of the parochial schools of Scotland. For ex- 
ample, the Psalms y Proverbs, andEcclesiasteSy in one neat I8mo ; 
Ijuke, the Acts, and the Epistle to the Itdmans, in another ; 
Mark and John^ with the Epistles of Peter and John, in a third ; 
might be of great use not merely as school-books, but for ge-. 
neral and extensive circulation, at small expense. 

As for other books, it is difficult to know where to b^in— 
but it is strange that Bunyan's Pilgrim Progress has never 
been translated into Irish. The man who shall accomplish, 
this, may be assured that the Pilgrim never met with a warmer 
welcome than he would do in an Irish cabin of a winter even- 
ing. Only it should be done with great care, by an individual 
who understands the original. There is a translation in Graelic, . 
but I am not sufficiently aware of its character, though it 
might be of considerable service for an Iris^ version. There 
is also a translation of Newton's Life and Burder's Village 
Sermons. Scott's Essays and some of Beddome's Village Dis- 
courses would have good efiect in Ireland. For single tracts, 
M'Laurin's Sermon on the Cross ; the Excellency of Christ 
by President Edwards. Extracts from Archbishop Leighton ; 
from Bishop Hall's Contemplations on the Old Testament; 
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The Sennon of Dr Grosyenor on Luke xxiv. 47.— Extracts 
from Owen, Richard Baxter, and some from the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, would be of great use. 

With regard to useful and safe but entertaining smaller 
works thirty or forty of a most Taluable description have 
been published in Dublin, by the Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor, and the Cheap Book Society, from 
which at first two or three of the fittest might be selected for 
translation. 

A very cheap periodical work, if well-conducted, by a man 
of principle, who, upon certain subjects, well understood the 
doctrine of non-interference, but was thoroughly imbued with 
the desire of benefiting his countrymen in every way ; cautious 
of admitting speculative opinions, and determined to insert no 
roere idle reports, on whatever authority, but resolved to put 
the Native Irish reader of the day in possession of what is in- 
dubitable as to Nature, Science, and Art, would be of essential 
service. There is not a people upon earth who would read 
such a thing with as much avidity, nor would any reader have 
a greater number of such eager hearers. 

Certain very desirable elementary things will occur more 
naturally under the next section. 




"It certainly were ridiculous enough," saya Mr Foatet, "to 
fix OD a labouring man and his family, and affect to deploie 
that he is doomed not to behold the depths and heighBof 
science, not to expatiate over the wide field of hiGloty, not K 
luxuriate among the delights, refinements, and infinite dint- 
silies of literature ; and that hie family are not growing up in 
a training to every high accomphshment, afler the patten of 
some neighbouring family, favoured by wealth, and perhaps 
unsual ability, combined with the highest cultivation in those 
at their head. But it is a quite different thing to take this 
man and his family, unable perhaps, both himself and they, 
even to read, and therefore sunk in all the debasemcDt of 
ignorance, — and compare them with another man and taniilj 
in the same sphere of life, but who have received the utmost 
improvement within the reach of that situation, and leant to 
set the proper value on the advantage; who oti«n employ the 
leisure howr in reading, (sometimes socially and i 
mingled converse,) such instructive and innocently ( 
ing things as they can procure, are detached from c 
and chosen society with the absolute vulgar, hare acquireil 
raucli of the decorums of life, can lake some intelligent il 
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terest in ihe great eventa of the world, and art prevented bj ] 
whnt they read and hear, from furgetdng that there is another- j 
world. It is, we repeat, after thus seeing what may, an 
particular instances does exist, in a humble condition, that we < 
are cmnpeUed to regard as an absolutely horrible spectacle the ' 
still pre»ailing stale of our national population." 

Again he says — " One of llie most melancholy Tiewi 
which a human being can be presented to us, is when we 
hold a man of perhaps seventy years sunk in the gross stupi- 1 
dity of an almost total Ignorance of all the most momen 
subjects, and reflect that more than three thousand Sunday^ 1 
have passed over him, of which every hour successively h 
been his lime, since he came lo an age of some natural capa- ] 
city for mental exercise. Perhaps some compassionate friend ' 
may have been pleading in his behalf. Alas ', what opportu- 
nity, what time, has the poor mortal ever hod I His lot has 
been to labour hard through the wceb, throughout his whole 
life. Yes, we answer, but he has had three thousand Sun- 
days; what would not even the most moderate improvement 
of BO immense a quanlity of time have done for him ? But 
the ill-&ted man (iierhajia rejoins the commiserating pleader) 
had no advantages of education, had nothing in any sense de- 
serving that name. There, we reply, you strike the mark. 
Sundays are of no practical value, nor Bibles, nor the enlarged 
knowledge of the age, not heaven nor earth, to beings brought 
up in estrangement from all right disclphne of their minds. 
And therefore we are pleading for the schemes and instiiutionB 
which will not let human bein|!^ be thus brought up." 

All this language, and much more to the point in which 
we heartily concur, the esteemed author, about eight years 
ago, expressed with reference to England* — though at the 
s«me time a place is reserved throughout these pages, of which 
of course he would approve, for the appropriate, and, blessed 
be God, the ordained power of oral instruction on the charac- 
ter of sinful men, though sunk and hardened by long-prac- 
llied habits. But, oh \ how affecting does this subject of Ion* 
gevity become, when carried across the channel and applied to 
Ireland I Here we can point, as it were with the finger, to 
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■bout three buoilred and Sttj iadividuftls wlio have spent d 
four thoiitandjivc hundred Sabbaths— to nearly 1 
who have measured their ,/'""' thousand, and to more thin 
tights thousand who have spent the number dwelt upon in dw 
preceding paiEage I But let the reader reflect, as he ntnr cm, 
on the corapaialite difference between these four pronneeL 
and then observe, that uf the three hundred und 6tty al- 
luded to, here are not far from two hundred who had lived 
ia Connaugbt and Muneter aince or before the year 1721— 
nearly two thousand, of whom seven hundred and sixty had 
there resided since or before 17^1, and more than twenty- 
eight thousand since or before the year 1751 ! 

It would certainly be wrong to leave this aubject here, 
though it should detain us for a little while before we get 
dovm to the interesting youth and children ; but this it nead 
not do. The better way will he to bring the infants of five 
years old and under into view, along with the old man of 
silver grey, who stoopeth for age, even although the picture 
sliDuld prove the iDost affecting which can be held up belbre 
the British eye, in reference to the united kingdom When 
poring over the minuter details of the lost parliamentary cen- 
aUB, again and again we bad been interrupted and struck by 
this subject, and intended to enter into it most fully. Happil;, 
however, it bas been taken up in an interesting volume by two 
Irish uuthora, and I prefer their statement at present to one of 
my own, because it is drawn out upon the ground, and be- 
cause it is indicative of that precise kind of interest in Irish 
gentlemen, which is ultimately sufficient to raise up the ci 
ti^ in which they dwell. 
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It is worthy of Dbservation, that in each proTJnce inetances 
of loDgeriCy ore most numerous in those cauntieB bordering on 
the Eca. That they sJiould prevail in Uiose districts where em- 
ployment, and consfquently superior nourishment, and other 
cointbrts abound, is not a matter of wonder. Hence the k 
gerity of Ulster exceeds that of Leinstet by a ratio of one-litU 
and that of Munster and Connaught by two-fifths per c 
This may also be in part attributable to its northern si 

Dividing the population of Ireland into four grand claa 
with respect to age, the census of ISSl presents to our view I 
Ibllowing lamentable picture of the state of the country abountU fl 
ing with every means of industry, and with able and willina. j 
hands to cultivate it, in the most civilised period of the worM : . | 



Opmtivn nmn IS U> 70, ^,[Ql,tliO,..I,DM,S4d liratllute oreisiila; 

These particulars are taken from a valuable piece of locd J 
hislory, Fitzgerald and M'Gregor's History of Limerick, pub* i 
lished in Dublin about two years ago. At the same time it in I 
lobe remembered that tbe population now is seven miUioiM' J 
and a half. — That education in English has been making rapid.' 1 
« during the last seven years — so much so that at t 
It the average ?n that laitguage is ahove that of'Engki 
Very much indeed remains to be dooe in Ireland, though this 
fact gives point and meaning to the language quoted from Mr 
Foster, as well as to many other passages in his essay. But as 
for the Irish tongue I may here now leave it to the reader's 
own judgment, whether the subject has been even estimated ; 
and what encouragement is due to those classes who have al- 
ready made a beginning, or to such judicious and humane indi- 
viduals OS may henceforth determine to employ it in the busi- 
ness of education. At the same time it must be remarked with 
rcfiaTd to Irisli education in the native language, that some con- 
sideration is due, even at this moment, to the peculiar and moat 
inletcatlng complexion of the pupils i many af them, and in two 
or three counties by far the largest majority, consisting of per- 
■ODBin mature age. Some provision as to a lafi and utefal varie- 
ty of reading is therefore naturally su^ested. "Would some of 
the gentlemen connected with " The Society for the Diffusion 
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of naefui Knowledge" bnt torn their attention to this fidd, 
and get up for the Native Irish neat and cheap elementtry 
books, accuratdy printed in Fry's beautiful Irish type> or in 
one cast on purpose^ it is impossible to aay^ not only how modi 
knowledge^ but rational enjoyment they would difiVise throii^ 
out Ireland. Or some of those intelligent and benevolent in- 
dividuals in Dublin might gratify themselves by doing lo* 
Were such cheap elementary things accurately rendered into 
Irish and well got up, on Arithmetic, Geography, Natural His- 
tory, Agriculture, Cottage-economy, &c. any one who hiB 
heard a class of Irish youth examined can tell with what avidi- 
ty they would be received and read. 

But indeed this quickness of theirs requires to be witnessed 
in order to its being duly appreciated ; though it is remarkable 
that even the descriptions of the thirst after knowledge have 
not excited more attention, and drawn the heart more power- 
fully to Ireland. I may assure the reader that such has been 
the eagerness to obtain education, that children have been 
known to acquire the first elements of reading, vmting, and 
arithmetic without a book — without a pen — without a slate! 
And indeed the place of meeting was no other than a grave- 
yard ! The long flat stones with their inscriptions were used in- 
stead of books, while a bit of chalk and the grave-stones toge- 
ther, served for all the rest! But then this eagerness £at 
knowledge, though more generally felt, is not novel. Let any 
one inquire minutely into local circumstances during the Isst 
fifty or sixty years, and he will find it here and there as a strong 
feature of the Irish character. Or take the following as a sp^ 
cimen of what has been acquired, without the intervention of 
the English language, and when it could not be attained. Mr 
Patrick Lynch, with whom the writer once had an opportunity 
of conversing on these subjects, was, it appears, ^' born nesr 
Quin in the county of Clare, in the year 1757. He was edu- 
cated near Ennis by Donough an Charrain t. e. Dennis of the 
Heap. His master knew no English, and young Lynch learned 
the classics through the medium of the Irish language. After 
acquiring in this way an excellent knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, he was compelled by family misfortunes to torn 
farmer, and for five years held a plough. From this employ- 
ment he was Kappily relieved, and was subsequently able to 
better his condition. Six years he passed as tutor in a gentle- 
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inan*8 family, and after sundry experiments of the same kind he 
settled at Carrick on Suir. Here he commenced author. He 
had written a Chronoscope, but had no means of publishing it. 
In concert with a barber of the town, he procured some types, 
and by means of a bellows-press, he actually set and printed 
his first work with his own hands, and established the first 
printing-press ever seen in that place. He next wrote and 
printed at the same press, a Pentaght grammar, in which he 
instituted a comparison between English, Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, and Irish : correcting several errors in the Saxon etymo- 
logies of Johnson. From Carrick he removed to Dublin, 
where his abilities were soon recognised. He was one of the 
first persons employed under the record commission, and was 
Afterwards engaged in investigating the records of Ireland. He 
was secretary to the Gaelic Society of Dublin, and amobg va- 
rious publications, before his death was employed in a geogra- 
phical and statistical history of Ireland.* 

Tes, when we advert to the Native Irish, and education in 
their native tongue, we see what avidity can suggest Then we 
can mention evening scholars, who have been endeavouring li- 
terally to go on by the help of moonlight for want of a candle, 
and even men and women, particularly within these few years, 
acquiring an ability to read in so short a period, that, until the 
facts of the case are examined or witnessed, the statement 
might seem incredible. With us it is generally regarded as a 
slow process, if not almost a hopeless thing, when men and 
women think of learning to read ; but in the case of the Na- 
tive Irish at this moment, by far the largest proportion of the 
present pupils consists of men and women, many of whom have 
arrived at mature age. This is one consideration which suggest- 



• History of Dublin, 4to, voL II. p. 936. ** In passing through Mitre AUey/* 
•ays the author in another place, ** the eye Is attracted by an angular slgn-board 
projecting fhnn the wall, on which is the following inscription :— ** Domestic Me- 
dicine prescribed flrom Irish manuscripts,'* and a couplet of Irish poetry follows. 
Attracted by this notice we visited the Doctor, in the hope of meeting with those 
Irish manuscripts fhnn which he derived his prescriptions. Nor were we diaap- 
pointed. We found an old man of a genuine MUeslan aqtect, possessed of seventy- 
three very old volumes of vellum, bound in modem covers. They contained se- 
vera! thousand receipts in Latin and Irish, written in a beautiAil but very old 
Irish character. From this ancient rq[)ertory the Doctor collected aU his know- 
ledge of the healing art, and practised with some success among the poor of hig 
vidnity. 
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In the present slate of the Irish country districts, thete is 
V feucel; any measure of greater value than a good moilel-Ecbwl 
~tr the training of schoolmasters. What immense benefit bsE 
draaJy resulted from the English model-school in Dublin '■ 
Now nere that city to take the lead in an Irish one, other placei 
would follow. But Cork, LimoricL, and Galway should bj no 
means wait for this. If the first of tiieeelooka across Munstet, 
the second does the satnein return, or down lowaids Kerry and 
over to Clare ; and Galway orer to Connamara or up toUayo, 
It is not enough that a mere echool-house be opened ot boob 
printed. Every thing still so depends upon the moral chanc- 
ier and disposition of the man, and on his understandiog his 
business, that one such well-conducted seminary, however 
humble in all its appurtenances, is worth a acoreof others. No- 
thing can be more injurious to any country, and particularly Id 
the Native Irish, than the appolntmeat of schooiraaaters in- 
competent in auy sense, or not in love with the occupation- 
Apply the idea to a gardener or a ploughman, and see whsl 
work would follow ; but indeed the multiplication of triflingot 
inefficient teachers will never raise such a peasantry as the Ni- 
tive Irish. They have too much mind to be raised up by weali 
or heartless men. 

[f, however, we leave cities and towns, — leave the east and go 
10 the west or north-west and south-west, — wc find diatant and 
destitute and mountainous or hilly districts, and we see the nu- 
merous islands along all this coast. Now it is fortunate that we 
here require to do nothing more than examine and study the pre- 
cedents ftiruished by the Welsh and Gaelic ciToulating achoots. 
In consequence of attention to both of these, and some concern 
once in the management of the latter, as welt as an interest in 
the scheme, now confirmed by the experience of seventeen 
years, the following hints are submitted. For years indeed 
they have been acted upon in Ireland by two ditferent clano, 
but tile magnitude of the case, and the way in which some pa- 
wns speak of much being now done in our day for ihe Matife 
Irish, warrant their insertion here. 
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miSH CIRCULATING SCHOOLS. 

I. The schools to be opened EhouU be for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of tcachinp; the iahabitAnta of those districtG 
where Irish is spoken to read their notice languagi:. 

II. Alphabet- boards, combining the letters of the Irish al- 
phabet, in the Raman and Irish character, in parallel columna, 
to be used in teaching the alphabet ; and Billable- boards of two 
and three letters to succeed these. 

III. The eletDenlory books to proceed graduaUji with 
" spelling and reading lessons ; each short set of lessons ad- 
vancing ovAj bj one letter, up to the longer and more ditGcuIt 
words. The Irish New Testament might succeed, and after 
this the Old, viithoaf note or comment, beginning with the 

IV. As to the Bchool-house, no costly preparations are ne- 
cessary, especially oa the teacher sent is not to be a permanent 
resident; and the Native Irish, who are bo remarkable fiir 
boBpitality and kindness, will not certainly full behiud the 
Higblanders, nho, in a very successful attempt to teach them 
their own language, have, in general, most cheertiilly provided 
the necessary accommodations. 

V. When a school is to be begun, all other things being 
ready, intimation should be given that it will be continued 
only for a limited period, not less than six nor more than 
ei^teen months, during which time the young and old who 
attend should be instructed gratis. 

VI. The moral character and competence of the school- 
mnter in such a plan as this is manifestly all in all- Without 
Mme competent share of wisdom and humanity, and delight 
in his work, he may ^1, bat the scheme is still finely Dilapted 
to iOs end- There is a Teacher's Guide, printed. For conduct- 
ing the Gaelic circulating sdiools, including every particular, 
which might be of service if adopted and &rther improved for 
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I. The adapfation of the circakting plan to the country 
•elf ihould reeommand it. As many, if not mou of the iuha- 
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bitanU, live, not collected in Titl.igcrt, but in abode* d 
through the range of many thousand acres, and ob " Chil- 
dren of tender years, though of Bufficient age to be Mpible 
of learning, cannot go very far from home for educatioD,"* 
how can their instruction be so generally promoted aa by tlus 
method ? 

8. The econom'i of this scheme is a strong recomtnendalioii. 
It comes in an humble outward appearance, and is the better 
truited to the condition of the people. In Wales, they found 
that about Iwehr children could be instructed in reading 
their mother tongue, for the same expense which was in- 
curred in teaching one to read English. To learn to read 
Welsh, required three or fbur months ; to learn English, four 
or five successive winters. What a saving was this both of 
is precisely similar in teaching the 

3. Nor should the effects of this system on the spiril of tbe 
people be overlooked. In Wales, and in tbe Highland! of 
Scotland, the circulating schools have not only shown the in- 
habitants at what a cheap rate they may educate themselva 
and their children, but the removal of the schoolmaster hat 
induced them to attempt doing so- This is an important ad- 
vantage; it is, in fact, making them take the first step of that 
road, which will bring them, in the end, lo the independent 
spirit of a people, who will pay with gladness for their own 
instruction, and to all the inestimable comforta belonging lo a 
self-edacated community- In every system adopted for tbe 
relief or mornl improvement of a country, the prudent ben»- 
&ctor should have it in view to render the people, at a c^tain 
period, independent of such assistance ; otherwise, however 
laudable the attempt, his interference will cherish asinritof 
mean and hstless dependence. Some people talk as if educa- 
tion were not like any thing else, and that you cannot be ttn 
lavish in the pecuniary means afforded. No mistake naay do 
more harm than this. There is such a thing as beggaring ■ 
district or degrading the spirit of a people by the very mode in 
which you apply the means of education. About eighteen 
years ago, 1 remember of a district in our Highlands, in which 
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the people were so destitute uf all sense of their owi obligation 
to give their chilitren eilucalion, ihnt the principal or at least 
the Rrst reason fbr its not being accomplisheil was not their 
iDabilitj From their poverty, but simply that the proprietors, 
or some benevolent persons, had not established a school on 
their farm or ntor their own door. Being in company with 
two or three ol' tlie inhabitania here, the following conversa- 
tion ensued between an intimate fiiend of the writer and 
then). Addressing one of ihem — " Well, my good tKend, I 
am astonished that you do not in this country attend to the 
education of your thildren." One of the others, not the one 
addressed, replied, it was supposed with a view to set their 
neglect in a glaring light to themselves — " We don't send our 
youths to school, since we have not the school in our own 
fcrm." " Surely," it was said, " you do not contend so, lo 
the injury of your offspring?" The person firal addressed, be 
if touched in a tender part, fretfully replied, " Neither do we, 
nor should we, when we have as much right to have the 
school in our fami as any others have to have it on theirs." 
It was then supposed to him, that a ship laden with meal 
had anchored off the second farni next to his, and that the load 
was designed for the use of the whale country, " Would you 
lei your children starve for want because the ship did not nn- 
chot off your farm ? Suppose the proprietors did not feed or 
clothe your children should you allow them lo starve ? Be- 
sides, think of your accountability to your Maker. By this 
your criminal conduct you shut them out from one means of 
coming at the knowleiige and enjoyment of God and happi- 
ueas." With considerable gravity he replied, " We are more 
CDDcerued for Martinmas renls than for these things," In 
justice to the Highlander, however, it must be mentioned, 
that the school referred to was an English one, in the year 
1810. And therefore the same individual added with a view 
to Gaelic circulating schools, (which began to be established 
the following year), " This indifltrence to education is never 
lilcely to be removed, unless by means of difiiising the know, 
ledge of letters among them — and if they were taught in their 
molher toogue, they would soon find the pleasure of reading. 
I have beard of individuals there, and do personally know in- 
dividuala in other places, who learned to read fluently the Gofftc 
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k few months, though they knew not a letter of the 8l> 
I fhabet, till the; had passed the fiftieth year of their age. 

The perfection of any eleemoeytiary plan of education COD- 
■Ha in iu working towards a conclusioD or end — having its 
1 diuolutbn or cessation in project ultimately — and iB 
Fi^Kping thiB in view at every EEep, in ita whole frame of pro- 
And the day on which it Jieaolvea is a day of gbd- 
(] nititual congratulation, not of mourniDg or r^p*et in 
se. But in order to this it must be a bind efibtt put 
I jfctb and adapted to help the people to independence. lie 
3 should somehow be ever and anon reminding them 
of the RUperiority of their own resourcn, and that it ia fir 
more blessed to give their children education, than for them 
to receive it. Now it so happens, that in various parta of 
Irelsud there is » feeling we are told for one by Mies Edge, 
worth, in the notes appended to Leadbealer's Cottage Dia- 
logues, that " the very poorest of the Irish shrink from ihe 
taror of their children being reproached, in after life, witk 
having gone lo a cAuriVy- school. This prejudice," she Bddi, 
" if it cannot be removed, may at least be obviated, by an- 
nexing a stipend, however small, to the privilege of atteodii^ 
tbe icbool i a penny would take off the stigma, as it is, pet- 
haps, falsely considered." This feeling, on the part of tbe 
Irish peaiant, will, on the plan recommended, be turned 
to good account. If the people are not able, or are not called 
upon to show their good- will to the cause, in the provision oT 
a school-house or its accommodations, as will be the cose in 
some districts, still a small trifle ts exacted for the elementirr 
books ; end though tbe teacher should instruct gratia, be re- 
mimes; which removal is also calculated, uot only to awaken 
the sluggard to regret, but to excite both hope and de^re b 
the people of the surrounding districts, who are now waililf 
for the cup to come round for the first time to them. 

4. The bearing of this plan upon the Engliah language 
will be to many geatlemen an important recomniendatioii. The 
teaching of Iriah and English cannot indeed be combined in 
the person of the same man, without abandoning one of the 
greateat excellencies of the scheme, viz. the locomotion of tbe 
teacher, or circulation of the school ; but what then ? At 
loOD as an Irish ciicukting tgboolniasKr has fully and sue- 
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oetafailj performed his <1uty, and ie about to remove irom any 
district, intimation sbould be g[ven to some one ut* the other 
beneroient institutions for instruction in the English lan- 
guage, with the rannagers of wtiich a good understanding can 
be established. In such a district will be found a IhirsI for 
knowledge, and there also a desire for acquiring the Englii/i 
tongue. The instances which have been recorded under a pre- 
ceding section abundantly warrant this conclusion, so that it 
may seem unnecessary to adduce an additional testimony, 
though it be one of the highest authority- I allude to the 
remarks of an esteemed Christian fVicnd and correspondent, 
the deceased Rev. Dr Alexander Stewart, when speaking of 
the remote Highlander — renrmrks which apply with equal 
fi>rce to the many thousands of Native Irishmen. " By learn- 
ii^ to read,'* says he, " and to understand what be reads, in 
his natiTe tongue, an appetite is generated for those storea of 
seience which arc accessible to him only through the medinm 
of the English language. Hence an acquaintance with the 
English is found to be necessary, for enabling him to gratify 
faiB desire atto further attainments. The study of it becomes 
of cotme an object of importance ; it is commenced and pro- 
secuted witli increasing diligence. These premises seem to 
wurant a conclasion, which might at first appear paradoxical ; 
that, by cultivating the Gaelic," (and I may add the Irish,) 
" you effectually, though indirectly, promote the study, and 
diffuse the knowledge of the English."" 

5. The plan recommended is no theory. In a country de- 
plorably destitute, poor, and ignorant, the schools of the Rev- 
Griffith Jones did wonders, although they were far from be- 
ing 30 complete or ao well-appointed as the circulating schools 
of modern times in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. 
The following abstract truly deserves to be put on record. It 
is taken from the close of the third volume of the printed 
ceports, entitled " Welsh Piety," &c. which are long aince 
out of print ; and it will serve to show, that extensive at- 
tempts in the way of education have not been ci 
prewnt day :— 
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So that one hundred und fifYy thousand two hundred and 
twelve persons were taught to read the Welsfa Sciipltuei 
Juring the above tnenty-four years; and that through the 
superintendence and influence of this single clei^man, who 
was but of a weak constitution, and in a poor state of health 
for several years before his death. Nor was this all ; foe Mr 
Jones iofarins us, at the close of one of his reports, that " nitut 
of the raasl^rs inslnicted for three or four hours in the eveD- 
ii^, after school-time, of tliose who could not attend at othn 
times, and who are not included in the above number, about 
twice or thrice as many as they had in their schools by day :'■ 
and, further, he says, that " in many of the schools the aduU 
people made two-thirds of the echolara ;" thus raising the 
total number benefited to above 400,000 souls! Persons 
above sixty attended every day, and often lamented, naj, 
even wept, that they had not learnl forty or fifty yean 
sooner. Not untrequently the children actually taught their 
parents, and sometimes the parents and children of one 
family resorted to the same circulating school, during its 
short continuance in a district; nhib various individuala, 
who, tiom great age, were obliged to wear spectacle^ n 
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the opportunity, and learned to read the Welsh at that ad- 
vanced period of hfe.' 

6. In conclusion, I repeat, one prime excellency of the cir- 
culating system consists in its tendency to generate the idea 
that it is not only possible for persons, though in limited or in- 
digent circuiBStonces, to retain and even promota the art of 
reading among themselves, but that it becomes the incumbent 
dviy of parents to aim at this, and especially after such tempo- 
rary residence of a regular schoolmaster. The knowledge that 
he has come fbr a given period is calculated to excite all along 
both attention and diligence ; but the anticipation of his day 
of removal powerfully suggests what a pity it would be that the 
little fire he had kindled should die out- The teacher, of 
course, has no interest but to promote this feeling' Two or 
three, if not more, have been distinguished for their proficiency 
and delight in reading — " Can one of these," says the teacher, 
for a month or two before leaving, — " canoneof these not keep 
at least an evening school when I am gone?'' — " Why not?" 
gay the people, and here begin the first workings of a spirit, 
which, in various instances, will not rest till they are independ- 
ent of all necessity for commiseration from any transient visit- 
or. Such a feeling would prevail with peculiar force in those 
numerous islands round the coast- I think I see the morning 
of the day on which the boat must leave for the neighbouring 
iale, which now for some time had anticipated his arrival, some 
of whose inhabitants by this time had witnessed the effects of 
his residence at his present station. If there should be r^et 
in one spot this morning, and gladness in another, all this, 1 
am sure, would not, could not die away in a relapse. But the 
same feeUng would also prevail in the mountains and hills, as 
well as many other districts on the mainland, which have 
mourned so long because no such man as this liad gone forth 
and walked over them. Our blessings brighten as they take 
their flight, and the very movements of a Judicious circulating 
teacher operate as a call that is felt by the people at such amo> 
meat to retain the blessing by their own efHirts. 



* Tblieicdlentmsn, [MrJun»,) nhodlcd on the Btta April, ITfll.in the IBIh 
yaKof hiinge, WMgHiEianj .tylod " Ihc Welrti Apgaller' inrl if there nu ani 
pTCTirietT in tliij appclMioo, the preieul gsipratiiia will isIU)' how lielilrllie IMc 
Mi CluEla dC Bal« daec'a lo be ityled tail (uccowr. 
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There is one individual in Ireland, who hu "a 
bit of teaching his countrymen to read Irish m 
that the incliTidnol so instracted aliould in retiini> as payment, 
engage (o teacb twelve others, — en instance of philantbn^ 
which, I aoipect, cannot be matched, in reference to tbe Eiig- 
liih langn^e : and I have known a circalaimg Gaelic ediaol 
terminate not only in a permanent and independent one, in 
which Gaelic was taught, but Engliih also, with writiiig and 
arithmetic. 

In some districts of the Highlands, it ia true, certain parmts, 
who hadhttle or no regard for the soulsof their offspring, woe 
at first indiSerent to education, except in English, with a very 
mistaken view, as it regards only the present life. And the 
same policy which we pursued once, has, it seems, begun in 
some parts to produce the same effects in Ireland. This r^ 
quest, on the part of illiterate parents, has been lately spoken 
of as a discovery. To us it is by no means new ; but it is of 
importance that the fact, which has been publicly affirmed, 
should just be glanced at, or it may be observed, as a proof of 
the neeesdty of what has been advanced elsewhere. Grmt 
these parents their reqaeet, and in hundreds, if not thousands 
of instances, both moaey and time are wasted. Nay, they 
themselves nill he unconsciously the occasion of this waste, 
while they go on perpetually talking Irish, which they most 
do, if they speak at all. There is, of course, no reason for a 
word of censure aa to their request, but they know not what 
they ask. The reader will recoLect what has been already as- 
serted as to the very frann'en' effect of Englisheducation in Irish 
districts (p. 168-3} : but if any one party who had begun with 
Irish, listen to an ailment so weak aa this, let them be assured 
that they have been misled. No ; — let all such keep steadily to 
their ol^ect. When a Gaelic circulacing school was first ^to- 
poaed, it might he shghted by some, as not conveying what 
they call terma in the Highlands, and luT^ing in Ireland; bnt 
no sooner wra a commencement made than the parents wEie 
delighted. The promoters of the Gaelic circulating Behsdia 
may be suspected of partiality by those who have never wit- 
nessed their admirable effects, not only in planting knowledge 
(for what signifies the mechanical art of reading, if it does not 
implant knowledge ?} but in advancing Ei^lieh permanent i 
but, independently of their testimony, one of many years and 
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long experience deserves to be quoted. The Society in Scot' 
land for propagating Christian Knowledge, now venerable for 
its age, having promoted Enghsh schools in the Highlands for 
more tlun a century, with a candour which did them credit, 
delivered Cbetr sentiments on this subject more than eleven 
years ago. The following extract from their minutes is dUed 
" Society Hall, Edinburgh, Ist May, 1817 ;— " 

" The Diiectora having taken inlo consideratiati, thai, some time 
ago, copies of the Gaelic Spelling-book, drawn up at the request of 
the Sodeiy, by the Rev. Mr Sicwart of Dingwall, for the purpose of 
being introduced inio thoEe Society schools, which are situate in dis- 
trict) where the Gaelic is ipokn, had been printed at the eipenie of 
the Society, — Resolved to order, and they hereby do order according- 
ly, that copies thereof be senl without delay to all audi schools j that 
in teaching the children of parents whose ordimirj/ language u the 
Gaelic, the teachers of these schools be instruciEd to begin with the 
Gaelic spelling- tool!, and that presbyieries which have Society 
School) eslsbiished within their bounds, be respectfuUy requested to 
instruct their Visiting Committees to attend particularly to the elfect, 
which, commencing with the Gaelic, is found to produce on (he suc- 
cessful prosecution of the education of the children, and to make this 
a part of the Reports of the visiting of the schools annually transmit- 
ted 10 the Society." 

The course here referred to, indeed, stands to reason, — it is 
only a falllng-in with the order of nature, — it is simply doing 
to others what we should wish to be done to ourselves, — while, 
at the same time, however individuals may advise to the con- 
trary, endeavouring to damp the ardour of pursuit, or ewav the 
mind from the straight-forward path, it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed, that bodies of men, — that Institutions of only ten or 
twenty years standing will disregard the voice of one more than 
a hundred years old, uttered as to another Celtic district, after 
the experience of a century. The printed instructions which 
have been sent out, conArmatory of this resolution, should be 
perused by every one who wishes to he more ililly informed on 
the subject. 

In concluBion, I have only to advert to one resolution of the 
GaelicCirculatingSchoolSociet7,whichiD its operation has been 
found to be most salutary, — " That the teachers to be employ- 
ed by this Society shall neither be preachers nor public «x- 
horters, stated or occasional, of any denomination whatever." ■ 
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This was not only of value to the healthftil play of the circulat- 
ing scheme ; hut the slightest invasion of a sacred institutioD, 
to he conducted on other principles, and demanding gifts of 
another order, in the exercise of which the gifted party should 
' he ahsorhed, was deprecated. The schoolmaster was presumed 
'to he a man of conscience, and, having his seasons of teaching 
to read laid down to him, so as to occupy his whole time, could 
not he supposed conscientiously to vary from his instructioos; 
hut still it was deemed prudent, nay incumbent, to express their 
sentiments distinctly on the suhject 




We have placed ihis subject last, not because it is conceived to 
be either last in the order of time, or inferior in point of li 
portance to the preceding subjects of Education or Books ; but 
precisely the reverse. It is firEt in the order of nature and 
time, and continues to be invariably ftret in point of importam 
Besides, in conclusion, I am desirous of addressing myself, r 
so mach to measures as to men, — to such as aie living with the 
Native Irish all around them, — to such, eepeciBllf, as are 
ready engaged in preaching the Divine Word ; and that, : 
nith reference to what they can give or bestow in 9ucb s cause, 
but what they might themselves do with heart and tongue. 

A number of individuals there are, with whom the writer 
has repeatedly much enjoyed the opportunity of conversing, 
and there must be many more, who, with an heartfelt 
interest in the truths contained in the Sacred Volume, are 
already furnished with all the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. Oh ! would they but add yd this above all, an ability 
to converse in the Irish language, it is impossible to say what 
might be the extent of their usefulness^ — not ia changing 
some isolated opinions, for this ia worth no man'apaiiiE, and tai 
below the ground on which the " legate of the skies" sboold 
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Stand, — but in spreading uround them tbe savour of lifeiuiio 
life, and advancing the kingdom of Him who died for us, mi 

Besides, I have occasionally thought it was possible thai 
some might censure, and say it did not become me to dote 
such a detail as this witboat imploring the men, who, fnnn 
their profeseed engagements and their dwelling-place, are w 
immediately concerned ; already on the field of labour, and al- 
ready preaching in one form of speech. 

At the same time I am perfectly aware, that others may say, 
all this comes with no good grace from one who remains 
in Britain, and who, if sincere, might have tried first to set tbe 
example. 1 frankly own, that I am far from being insensible 
to this remark, though aU I can add at present be, that if ever 
Providence should cast my lot in Ireland, with these views, 
certainly one of my first objects would be, not only to procure 
the grammar and dictionary, but sit down and converse dail; 
with an inlelhgent Irishman, of correct and distinct enundt- 
tion, till I should be able to do so with the Native Irish on the 
tilings which belong to our common and everlasting peace. In 
the meanwhile, at intervals snatched tVom other ineumbent 
avocations, I have thus endeavoured to collect ti^thet whit 
perhaps may be of some little service in resolving the prewni 
question. 

For still, this ministry of the Divine Word, in a languagt 
understood by the people, as Bedell used to say, rettims upon 
us as the last and most important of all objects, because it is> 
sovereign, it is a divine appointment, under a commiitiaB 
which none con rt-voke. If men below occasionally press tht 
other measures, on ihis subject, the Christian, and espedally 
those who have taken it in charge to minister the Divine Word, 
will bear tbe voice that cometh out from the throne. Tbe 
terms of that commission we need not repeat, every word of 
which is so pregnant with meaning and duty to us, so fiill (rf 
pity fVom above tbr man below. But every age presents some 
peculiar seduction from the plainest path of duty, whether to 
God or roan ; and at a season when no day is allowed to psB 
without some eulogy on the power of the press, the noble in- 
vention of printing, or the sovereign efficacy of education, it it 
well to remember, that, however powerless may be the preach- 
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ingof the present day, it was not EO once, andera long it will 
not be BD aguQ. 

Men, indeed, bare in all i^es, perhaps vetj naturally, pant- 
ed after the abridgment of labour. This is the age of discovery 
and invention. Kew and easy methods have been discovered, 
and applied with great effect in agriculture, mechanics, and 
education, yet certainly we need not expect that any human 
ingenuity shall ever invade this province of labour, or in any 
degree supersede its necesaity. But, betides, there is such 
a thing aa a country having sunk into such a state as in 
certain points shall set at defiance all the wisdom of man, and 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Whether 
auch be the present condition of this most interesting part of 
the empire, I leave to the reader's own reflection ; but though 
it were, (o the eye of an enlightened Christian there is nothing 
in all this which seems appalling. When the harvest stands 
ready for the sickle of Divine truth, and is just about to be 
gathered by the arm of the labourer, it is happily not supposed 
to have passed under some preparatory process of human de- 
vice. A figure should never be pushed to an extreme, and 
here it is the Christian minister's privilege that the figure 
doea not harmonize with the natural world. " Say not ye 
there are yet four months, and then Cometh harvest ? behold, 
I say unto you. Lilt up your eyes and look on the fields, for 
they are while already to harvest." At whatever time, there- 
fore, we see a country sunk in darkness and destitution, 
should there only spring up in it a spirit of inquiry, then 
tnay vte say, that the fields are ready indeed for the moral bus- 
bandman. Now, whether other parts of the British dominions 
«n> as destitute as many districts in Ireland or not, yet where 
is there to be found such a spirit of inquiry as exists in these at 
present F What then remains for us, but to &11 in with the 
simple device of Infinite Wisdom, and remember, that the 
brighter days for liiis fine interesting country are to be usher- 
ed in, " not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
Jehovah ?'' 

To the ministers of Christ already stationed in Ireland, one 
curaot help saying, that, however the eye of sense and human 
reason may turn towards Britain, the eye of faith looks over 
to you, and the very places where yon dwell. Your every 
abode appears to be a sUttion marked oat for proclaiming the 
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truth. With tields of usefulaeis all around you, however nn- 
promiBing to the eye of aenae, yet to the eye of faith alrtady 
white, what though you hear a language daily that you on- 
ilentaud not ? Methiiiks every word of it soudiIb like a cry Gii 
the one thing needful. Nor la there any thing at all fci- 
niiditble in acquiring thia language ; quite the reverie. Men 
of weak and feeble patriotism have magnified this Beparsting 
wall aa the children of Israel did the walled towns of the (one 
of Anak ; but alt such fancies might be anEwered by an Eng- 
lish monosyllable of only three letters — Tur. Believe not thai 
the barrier is so very tbrmidable ; even by a little assiduitj 
you may leap over it, and then a welcome indeed awaits you 
at every step, not only from this ancient people, but in the 
language itself. A language containing all its roots ia itself, 
receiving ila modifications from within, and conveying ideu 
therefore, with point and preciBlon, must needs be interestii^ 
and valuable as a vehicle for intelligent and serious diseounei 
while, at the same time, it certainly presents one peculiar (d- 
vantage for proclaiming the truth which may encourage yoa to 
commence learning to-morrow, if not lo-day. 1 remember 
well receiving a letter from a Highland minister some yean 
ago which will explain thia advantage. " While the Gaelic," 
said he, " continues to be generally spoken in the Highlands, 
it must always be the language best adapted for conveying lo- 
ligious instruction to the people. In Lowland parishes, where 
English alone is spoken and preached, it may lie fairly pre- 
sumed, that some of the auditors, though they speak no oilier 
tongue, do not understand the whole of the language the; 
hear delivered from the pulpit : but it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the Gaelic, t/iat the illiterate sjieak it witK at much jin- 
priety as those who have received the advantage of edueatimi 
and thai, as far as regards language merely, the common herd 
viiU underiiand the beit orator." 

Thus it ia precisely among the Native Jrisli i go that you 
assured, in the language itself once begun there must 
of its features which will interest your own mind. 
Much of needless ridicule has been cast upon Irish antiquities, 
although the tongue being confessedly ancient, the people ransl 
be so too ; but still there can be nothing of impoature in the 
-language itself. De Rentsi or Vallancey trom abroad, or Hal- 
\a,y and O'Reilly at home, but all ^own up to manhood iw- 
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fiire ihey knew a word of il, could not become so enthusiasli- 
cally fond of the language for nothing, or by mistake." There 
must therefbre be in it that which, independently of the duty 
imposed, is interesting to the student. But although there 
were not, you have read the account of Btainerd preaching to 
his Indiana; or if not, you have seen an Englishman, in ihe 
sixtieth year of his age, sit down, two hundred years ago, and 
acquire the Irish liinguage ; and you have read that this " was 
EOon observed to he regarded by the natives in the light of a 
great compliment." No, a kind compliment was not thrown 
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■my upon the Iriah then ; and though you lire ftmong tbe 
seventh generatjon since he set thia example, the Native Irish, 
especially as it r^ards the language, yon will soon find to be of 
the same blood with the coDIemporaries of Bedell. Fim r' 
ther it be that kind complimentg to them have been, like angel 
visits, few aud far between, it is but seldom that one is throi 
away on most of them. 

Waiving, however, all minor considerations, if yoa are et 
to be the blessed instrument of saving many around you, it 
certain that, as to acquiring this language, " necesuty it li 
upon you." To reach the heart through the ear by any othei 
meditun ie out of the question." Man, it is true, has been 
described as ' a divider of tbe voi«,' or in other words, an ut' 
tercr of articulate sounds ; but in order to clear bis way 
rauat accommodate himself to the articulate sounds wluch 
have preceded his approach to any given spot. Let these 
sounds have been what they may, bis own form of commani- 
cation will not suffice. In every instance spoken language 
Cakes precedence of all other means, and hence, in troprovii^ 
the condition of any class of men, we propose ^nf to talk wilb 
them, then teach them. So it ought to have been all alNig, 
and certainly at least two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
years ago with the Native Irish ; and whatever any may s&y to 
tbe contrary, so it must be now in the nineteenth century. 

But there is here another consideration of no inferior kind. 
If spoken language is first in (be order of time, it c/mtiimn 
to be first in point of importance. The noble inventioo of 
printing is powerless here, to move it frani its ancient and 
unchanging pre-eminence. The power of the press, great it 
it is, ia here at least far below the power of the tongue ; Sat, 
independently of the natural power of tbe living voice, he 
who made ' man's mouth* hath so ordained it. The volume 
of revelation itself indeed has been printed, but what then? 
After all, in every instance, he who regards it not as vocal, 
can never know its meaning — never feel its power. It Ix^an 
in audible sounds by tbe Creator himself to the parents of 
mankind — tbe rest he inspired, and holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by tbe Holy Spirit. The volume hath 
closed, and the original mode of communication bath ceased, 
all truth having been uttered which was needful for any age 
or people. But the comiuunkavian itself remains, aud reve- 
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Ution still is literally and truly a voice— ^lear and 
—it is the voice of God— 

And BcTlpIurff, uiuophiititatc bj mail. 



Bat still, even while revelation was in the course of delivery.j 
intelligible speech respecting it was not dispensed with. In^J 
^ men were but occasional teachers, and there were l(ing|!n 
spaces wherein no prophet appeared. Nay, even in t 
nhen prophecy flourished, the standing ministry were u 
prophets, and we may see the very propheta send the peopl^^ 

instruction to the ' Levite and the teaching priest,' 
prove both for neglect." 

So also while Revelation was in the course of delivery, therrf^ 
, might be, and there were decays. " For a long season Israel 
I had been without the true God, and without a teaching priest, 
I and without the Inn," and thirty years more passed away be- 
' (ore it was otherwise. But in the third year of Jehoshaphat 
I " he sent to his pHnces to teach in the cities of Judah," and 
with them he sent Levites and teaching priests, " and they 
had the bool> of the law of the Lord with them, and they 
' went about throughout all [he cities of Judah and taught the 
people." The consequence immediately recorded is striking = 
" And the fear of the Lord was upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about Judah, and they mode no war 
against Jehoshaphat." Nay then the Philistines brought him 
presents of silver, and even Arabia brought of her flocks to the 
amount of thousands-t Such a course for a king may now 
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t/arcl Why tben Is not Uic health ottbedsusbtn pfipj iWDpIc recoverei]^^' 
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■eein to be of small aocouot ; yet such was Jehosaphtt'k way 
of securing both the peace and the prosperity of his sutgects. 

And if it were so in these early days^ under the new cove- 
nant there was no change, even although the opposition to 
Christianity as spoken has always been by &r the greatest— a 
valuable testimony, by the way, to the power of language as 
an instrument of usefulness. 

The Founder of our faith suffered in consequence of his 
words, and his good confession before Pontius Pilate, yet did 
he not change his determination as to this precise mode of ad- 
vancing his cause. The confusion of tongues had dispersed 
mankind — the gift of tongues was intended to gather into his 
sheepfold ; and his followers replied — " We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard." '' Woe is unto 
me," said another^ '*" if I preach not the Grospel !" ^ 

Yet gifted as these men confessedly were^ what was their 
very highest aim upon earth ? Intelligible discourse. No men 
were ever so impressed with the importance of inteJUgiik 
preaching. Understanding well the true ground of action in 
religion — that the connected sense of Scripture is the only true 
sense, correct testimony the only ground of faith^ and &ir 
argument the only ground of upright action, preaching firom 
their mouths became ' serious discourse' indeed. Sound, 
mere sound, in their estimation, was nothing : intelligibility, 
wherever they went, was their aim. Debtors to the Greek 
and to the barbarian, to the wise and the unwise^ no sooner 
did they step across the boundary of any one tongue, than 
they took up the vernacular idiom of the spot on which they 
stood. They might indeed have to preach in one language to- 
day, and in another to-morrow, and this miracle from on high 
remains upon record, like a pointing finger to the path which 
Heaven would approve, when man was to be left to pursne 
his course with the graces that remain— faith, hope, and cha- 
rity. 

Nor was this all— -even on the spot where these men stood, 
intelligibility in that language was still their aim. Language, 
let it be which it might, pleased them not, if it affected only 
the ear. If a man " uttered by the tongue words easy to be 
understood," he met their approbation : if he did not, they 
called it " speaking to the air." But old Sedulius, the Irish- 
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mtm, they would have esteemed, when he said perhaps above 
a thousand years ago — " Be not children in underGtanding, 
but ye aught to know wherefore languages were given. Better 
to apeak a few lucid words in the right scnEe, than innumerable 
that are obECure and unknown." 

After all this, it was at once an amiable and important as 
well as an exemplary feature in these, the original preachers of 
Christianity, that they had frequently as much anxiety re- 
specting the frame of their own spirits in preaching, as they 
liad respecting the hearts of their auditors in hearing. Their 
own temper of mind they certainly ranked among the subor- 
dinate and ordained requisites of success. In the most painful 
and perilous circumstances, " approving themselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, by pureness, by know- 
Idge, by long-suffering, by kindness and love unfeigne«l." 
" We also believe," said they, " and therefore speak." Elo- 
quence, or even being ' mighty in the Scriptures,' without 
love, was in their car but a tinkling sound. Such was at least 
their regard both to matter and manner — to the letter of their 
discouise and their dispositioos in delivery. To some, their 
example may seem too high for imitation, but it has been 
drawn out and left on record assuredly with this intent ; for 
while these are to be our patterns and guides, they are the 
only human guides whom it is safe in all things to follow. 

Is it at all unwarrantable to regard the first propagators 
of Cbriatianity ^ Are their principles and procedure not to be 
fiillowed P or is it forbidden to apply such examples to the 
present state of Ireland? How then would these men have 
acted there? Would tbey have waited and seen the people 
die around them, without attempting to acquire their ver- 
nacular tongue 'i Would they have waited till it shoidd be 
the unwise and vain policy of some human power to attempt 
bringing it into disuse ? Would they not rather have styled 
every other language ' barbarous,' except the one uttered 
an the spot?* Would they not have seized u[>on this as 
the only adequate and speedy medium of reaching the mind i* 
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Certainl; they wonld; and soy minisEer of the truth now in 
IreUod, who shall Bit down in good earnest to acquire this 
lively and eipresdve medium of communicatioD, with a vitw 
to hia procloimitig in it the message of salvation, the unseorcb- 
abie riches of Christ, is following the example of those who, 
of all other men, moat closely followed their £.ord, and best 
understood the t«nQs of his commissioD. 

Independently, however, of the force and peculiar MUte- 
tion of such examples, which we have no doubt were in- 
tended, not only to be admired but followed, the yeny jramc 
mid ilrucfure, ihejhrmi of expresiitm and the dijpontion of Iht 
parts of Divine Revelatiim, prove that oral inaliuctioa wac in- 
tended to accomjany it. 

This year the Sacred Volume complete, in the Irish lan- 
guage and character, has left the press. It is an sra whicb 
■nay well be accompanied with thanksgiving to God, and t re- 
joice the more in that it has been printed on Irish ground: 
but then this is at the same time an event which involves 
other obUgations, and seems to call for reflection upon them.' 

When the Mahometan imposture arose, there was no success 
for the Koran till its author laid bis sword across it, and pro- 
claimed the prospect of sensual blessedness. He lold his fol- 
lowers, that the system he ceme to settle must be propagated 
by the sword, and not by the word, and diat all who would 
not receive it must be exterminated. The hope of plunder in 
this world, and a voluptuous paradise in the next, account ftt 
his success. What a. contrast to iili this do the Sacred Writ 
ings, when considered simply as a volume, present !-»-iB which 
large portions stand out before us ai among the efieots of fti A, 
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not the original cnute of belief, either in the tvriter or in those 
to whom he addressed himeclf.* 

And DOW that all truth is spoken, and the Tolume finished, 
let us observe its contents. The doctrines to be beUevcd, and 
the supernatural truths to be received, are unfolded to the 
mind, not in regular ^nes, not in what men call syatcmatic 
order, not in any way analogous to arithmetical progression. 
They are not disponed into common place, nor arranged at all 
in the manner which we usually Btyle methodicaL And yet 
taking the volume as a whole, on searching it, there is no dis- 
position of language to be found, making the most diaiani 
approach to method so exquisite, in which there is such cun- 
stant mutual respect of one part to another, and such vital 
depcndeniK of one truth upon all the rest. Prophecies and 
historical writing, prayers, and songs, and epistolary corres- 
pondence are inlermlngled : yet in all this, and precisely as it 
stands, there is a designed and bannonious connexjoD, and 
that 80 perfect, that much of the obscurity of which some 
complain must arise either from ignorance of the truths re- 
ferred to, or from hostility to them. So very important is this 
peculiarity of the Scriptures, that the heat criterion of a good 
system is simply its agreement with ihem. " That view of 
things, whether we have any of us fully attained it or not, 
which admits the most natural meaning to be put upon every 
part of God's word, is the right system of rel^ious truth. 
After this, to be without system is uearly the same thing as to 
be without principle- Whatever principles we may have, 
while they continue in this disorganized stale, they will answer 
but little purpose in the religious life. Like a tumultnous as- 
Kmbly in the day of battle, they may exist, but it will he 
without order, enei^y, or endJ't 

Thus it appears that the disposition of the several parts, 
with the whole form of expression in Sacred Writ, is calcu- 
lated, and therefore was intended, not to make men ex- 
pert in notions, or subtile in dispute, but wise unlo salvation : 
and it is also a fine testimony to this form of Divine Reveta- 
tioa, coming to the church as its occasions required and now 
aa a whole laid before us, that no part of this book was ever 
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wrested, save by the unteichable and the unstable ; and thai 
its doctrines and precepts haTe never been r^ecled, except bjr 
those who walked, and were determined to waUc, nfta (bai 
own luBtE. Even Lord Rochester, afler a life thus spent, mtuC 
leave this testimonj behind him. Laying his hand on the 
Bible, he would say, " There is true philosophy. This is the 
wisdom that speaks to the heart. A bad life is the only grand 
objection to this book." 

Such being the methods of Him who is infinite in wisdom 
— such the very structure of the volume wherein his voice is 
heard, the business of a public expositor is of course not to 
disturb, but to point out this harmony. One great nse of Euch 
an expositor is, that the people may hear a man who is himtdf ■ 
believer, not only comparing spiritual things with spiritual, and 
rightly dividing the word of truth, but at other times expressing 
his profound reverence for truths which are too mighty tar 
his grasp — or see him fixed in admiration over the depths of 
sacred discoveries. Hence it it, that more positive good has 
accrued to men from pausing over the expressions of such a 
man as Paul, even when lost in wonder at the riches of la- 
finite Wisdom, than from all the dogmatism in the world-* 

Yes, among all the other ends of Infinite Wisdom, to 
which this disposition of the various parts of divine revelation 
is subservient, one of the most important is that of rendering 
imeful and necestary the great ordinance of the Ministry. 
''' Gad hath not designed to instruct and save his chuich bj 
any one outward ordinance only. The ways and means of 
doing good unto us, so as that all may issue in hjs own eternal 
giory, are known only unto Infinite Wisdom. The institution 
of the whole series and complex of divine ordinances ia no 
otherwise to be accounted for but by a regard and Bubmisaon 
thereto. Who can deny that God might both have instructed, 
sanctified, and saved us, without tha use of some or all of those 
institutions to which he hath obliged us? His in finitely- wise 
will ia the only reason of these things ; and he will have every 
one of his appointments on which he hath put liis name to be 
honoured — such is the ministry. A means this, which is not 
co-ordinate with the Scripture, hut subservient to it ; and the 
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great end of it ie, that those who are crUleA thereto, nnd are 
fiimished with gifts for the diachnrge of it, might diligently 
jearch the Scriptures, and teach others the mind of God there- 
in revealed. Il was, I say, the will of God that the churcli 
should ordinarily be always nnder the eonduct of such a minis- 
try ; and his will it is, that those who are called thereto should 
be famished with peculiar spiritual gjf^, for the finding-out 
and declaration of the truths that are treasured up in the Scrip- 
ture, unto all the ends of divine revelation.* The Scripture, 
therefore, is such a revelation as doth suppose and make ne. 
cetjary this ordinance of the ministry, wherein and whereby 
God will be glorified ; and it were well if the nature and du- 
ties of this office were better undersbNjd than they seem to be. 
God hath accommodated the revelation of himself in the Scrip- 
ture with respect unto them ; and those by whom Uie due 
discharge of this office is despised or neglected do sin greatly 
against the authority, and wisdom, and love of God; and those 
do no less by whom it is assumed, but not rightly understood, 
or not duly improved. "+ 



Stationary instruction, generally delivered in a well-known, 
and on this account an endeared spat, is not the only mode 
held out to us in Scripture. Granting to it all the power of 
which it is susceptible, still there are certain districts in Ire- 
land to which this can never reach. Look at these distant 
hUls — these Irish mountains — these numerous islands — mourn- 
ing in moral destitution, 1 need not say from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, but from age to age — from father to son. If every one of 
them might adopt Che words of the men of Macedonia, will 
no ear vibrate to the first monosyllable of the commission of 

But is there no precedent to encourage hope in such a case 
as this ? In the eye of primitive Christianity the unlettered po- 
pulation, however distant or difficult of access, seemed even as 
apart of the land of promise. The mere professor may sit atill 
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■nil talk only like the ten spies — the Chrutkn will resemble Ca- 
leb and Joshua, and also ponder over the origiiial Iriiimph of 
Christianity. ' This,' he will say, • has been recorded for ooi 
learning.' Il formed indeed a striking contrast, in Tarioni re- 
spects, to the genius of the former lUspeDeation- The Jewdili 
economy nas mercifully intended, it should seem, &r the pre- 
servation of light, or (o prevent its entire extinction in oui 
worlil — the Messiah hts it in view tobanidi darkness from the 
earth by the brightness of his coming. Many a man might in- 
deed knock at the door of Judaism — be admitted, and, stand- 
ing within the walls of Jerusalem, take the cup of salration, 
and coll upon the name of Jehovah ; under the present dis- 
pensation this cup is to be ' handed round' among all natioiiB. 
" Thou boat scattered us among the heathen," was the com- 
plaint of old, and for the time being it nas the de*.th-blow to 
the administration of Judaism ; but that which woe the death 
of the former will prove the life of the present dispensation; 
GO much so, that even the present scattering of this andent 
people shall turn to Christianity for a testimony. Again 
shall the remnant of Jacob be like a dew ftom the Lord, "u 
the showers upon the grass, nhich tarricth not for man, nor 
waitelh for the sons of men." 

It is, however, not a little extraordinary, tbut an idea should 
have prevailed, and have even been acted on in this Country, 
that men of very inferior qualifications are good enough for em- 
ployment in such unlettered districts. The ancient method 
and order have been reversed, which supposed that the com- 
mencement in such coses demandetl some one or two of 
strongest faith and largest grace. Were Israel to be led into 
Canaan ? Caleb and Joshua shall do this. Was tlie temple to 
be restored ? Were the walls to be rebuilt ? an eye is fixed 
on Ezra, and Zerubbabel, and Nehemiah. When the land 
of Judea was visited by the Sun of righteousness, while it 
was traversed in every direction, Galilee was the chosen spot: 
and the people who sat in darkness taw that great light — 
upon the men sitting in the region of the shadow of death that 
light arose. When even the twelve were addressed hy their 
Lord, he said, " Other men have laboured, and ye are enter- 
ed into their labours." The twelve preceded the seventy, and 
both these the evangelists, and so all this ended in stationary 
and sWted instracdon. 
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Besides, when contemplaCing districts like these Id Ireland, 
wherever they are to be found, it should seem but the dictate 
of wisdom, that the people lowest sunk or longest neglected, 
imperiously demand the men of largest grace and richest ta- 
lent, the men of greatest zeal and wisest address. To minister 
to such, I am aware, has seemed, in the eye of the world, to 
be a mean employment — but mean is the man who thinks it 
mean. So thought not that " Minister for the truth of God," 
who from his throne in the skies descended " to contirm the 
promises made unto the fathers, and that the Gentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy," No class indeed did he overlook 
or disdain ; to every one there was service rendered in due 
season: yet did it appear to him one of the peculiar glories 
of his rising kingdom, that to the poor the Gospel was 
preached. Constituting, as they ever have done, the great 
mass, among them he spent his strength — among them he 
found out his twelve apostles, and richer faith on the sea- 
coast and borders than ever he met with in the capital of the 
country. So then He went ahout doing good, nor could any 
consideration turn h^ from this course. It is true, that 
" the people sought him — and came to him — and stayed him, 
that he should not deport from them, — but lie said to them, 
" I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also, Ibr 
therefore am I sent. And he went about all Galilee, and his 
fame went throughout all Syria." 

One peculiar feature of this ambulatory mode of instruction 
seems to have been in a great degree overlooked in our day. 
The fishermen of Galilee were not sent out in twelve diRerent 
directions, nor the seventy in seventy others ; they went in 
pairs, two and two, and the deeds of the disciples afterwards 
prove that they did not regard this as a mere circumstance. 
Hence Peter and John act jointly together among the Jews, 
and when going to the Samaritans they do the aame.* And as 
fat the Gentiles — " Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
wtM-k to which I have called tbem," said the Holy Spirit. So 
also we read, not only of Paul and Barnabas, but Paul and Si- 
Ufr— Barnabas and Mark — Paul and Timothy — Paul and Titus. 
" Whether any do inquire of Titus, he is my partner and f^I- 



low-belpei concerning you ; or our brethren be inquired of, 
they are the messengers of the churches, and the glory of 
Christ." 

Engaging though they did iu tliis cause with their vhaie 
soul, even an apostle, when left alone, could not bear up occa- 
sioually in the absence of his companion. " When I came i 
Troas to preach Christ's Gospel, and adoorwas opened untDa 
of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because 1 found m 
Titus my brother : but, taking my leave of them, I went froi 
thence into Macedonia." I am aware that the distress of Fan) 
at this time arose from peculiar circumstances ; but the moral 
effect of two such men, so attached to each other, travelling 
together, could not but be great, while it furnished ihemselvct 
with some peculiar occasions for remarking the coadescending 
love of God. " I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding joy- 
ful in all our tribulation ; for when we were come into Mace- 
donia (still) our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on 
every side ; without were fightings, within were fean. Ne- 
vertheless God, that comforteth those that ate cast down, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus." 

The mutual stipport and comfort thus mercifully provided 
for by such an arrangement, was not its only advantage i 
It is not difficult here to perceive the wisdom of the divine eye 
fixed on the advancement and triumph of his cause among 
men. A solitary Christian minister going out, however emi- 
nent, can but exemplify one view of Christianity, while its si>- 
cial character is not within the compass of his power. Bm 
the kingdom of the Messiah among men is a system of loa'al 
love, and peace, and joy; and two men, whose souls ai 
together like David and Jonathan, or Peter and John, or 
and Titus, afford every where a perpetual commentary o 
kingdom. Their very behaviour to each other is renuirked 
and remembered. Their mutual love, grounded on mutual 
esteem, — their Christian courtesy, — their mutual hope, and 
their happiness in one common object, are sure to win 
regard — their unity in doctrine, like chain-shot, is sure to 
have greater effect ; and, before bidding adieu to any spot, — 
" As God is true," may they say, " our preaching toward you 
was not yea and nay.'' — " For the Son of God," said Paul, 
" Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by u 
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me and Silvanus and Timotheua, was not yea and nay, but in 
him was yea." 

In this cause especially, it should seem that " two are better 
than one, because they have a good reward for their labour." 
Who can take it upon him to say how much of success may be 
Euapended upon attention to this simple circumstance in the 
mode of procedure? God our Saviour ia the blessed and the 
only Potentate over his own kingdom, and in hia way and 
manner of promoting his own glory upon earth. He must be pet- 
mitted lo reign, unquestioned and alone. But never is be more 
condescendingly gracious than when we meet him in his own 
ways. I leave the reader to judge, whether, when he rode 
forth triimiphantly, conquering and to conquer, he did not 
sanction this mode. Whether he did not begin it himself in 
the days of his flesh, and pursue it, by his Spirit, after ibat he 
ceased to be Tieible. 

Indeed, I am not aware of any important objection that 
has ever been started to such a course. True, we have 
heard something to this effect: — " Be assured, that only one 
we should be happy to find, and endowed with the qualifica- 
tions which seem to be eGsentially requisite, even this is difK- 
cult ; but where are such numbers to be found as sending two 
at once implies ?" To this I answer, — Numbers are not essen- 
tial, — numbers may spoil all. Two at any time will suffice. 
" But then it is tucli two." Now you have struck the mark. 
Yes, and among ten that might offer, it is very possible that a 
pair is not to be found. It is not two individuals who are able 
to talk, or even to teach only ; it is love and Christian ftiend- 
ship which are wanted. He, with whom remains all hope of 
ultimate success, ia not seeking for numbers only. It is two 
brethren, whose voices shall symphonize, because their hearts 
are one. Two, to whom he has said, — " If two of you shall 
agree* upon earth, as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it studt be done for them by my Father which is in heaven." 
Two, to whom he may say, on going out, — " The harvest is 
great, but the labourers are few ; pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth labourers into his harvest." 



I form one aymphony. — I 
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J2q desiderata — obal ihetbuction. 

TotheUBteofHmie this mode of procedure may seem diMOU- 
raging, sotl the whole mnniicr of the thiDg mDy not please. It 
is now four>Bnd- thirty years Eiiice Melvill Home put the fot- 
lowing words into the mouth of an objector, in the shape of 
an apostrophe to the Lord of ihe hanreat hiraseli*: — " If ihou 
wilt force \u to cultivate this unproraising field, do not think 
of sending out immediately, bat let la; schoobuBaters go to 
receive the first fire, «iid t«ach the little chiUrEst reading and 
writing; and then will we go and enterisCo their labours: for 
the experience of ages has taught ua, that where preaching of 
the G«spel mokes one Chriatiaii, education makes ten. Hence, 
instead of preaching first lo the parents, and then establishing 
schools for the education of the chOdren, m the apostles did 
(who knew that the sword of the Spirit was of heavenl; tem- 
per, — an instrument into which the God of glory hud wrought 
all his attributes, we, having lost the art of uang it, and that 
arm which gives it the demonstration of the spirit and of pow- 
er), we go to work another way, by educating children first ; 
and many are of opinion, that the best way of enlightening is 
by putting the moon in the sun's sphere, and having children 
to instruct their parents, lather than x>arenCs to teach thdr 
children." 

Others there may be who seem most warmly to approre fcr 
a season, and yet foil of success. They are to go to work in 
good earnest, but the number referred to, even to begin with, 
is as nothing to them. They in truth look to quantity in most 
things, not quality — to numbers more than qualifications. At 
all events, every thing muxt be undertaken upon what ^ey ate 
pleased to call a great scale, or no good, say they, can come out 
of it J and it is not worthy of their pains even to commence in 
any other manner. But still " God's ways are not our ways, 
neither are his thoughts our thoughts," — though never is there 
such a contrast to both as when some men set about what they 
conceive must be done before success can follow, or be even ex- 
pected. Noise, bustle, publicity, as it were the blowing of a 
trumpet, must be heard, and all before any thing be done, — or 
perhaps be attempted ; but the kingdom of God never did, and 
will not now, so come- Though ifulness and retirement, — an 
heart deeply impressed, and secret supplication to Him who 
is even now crowned with glory and honour, although we see 
not yet all things put under him, are sidtable prepatations. 
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CoDBciousneea of unworthinets to be employed, and con- 
aciousnesa of weakness when once engaged,— these, these are 
diapositions which were never felt in vain — and never yet end- 
ed in nothing being scconipliBhed. 

Surely no considerate reader will ever rappoBe that there is 
one word said here which should for a moment diaconrngc 
any one servant of God, much lees prevent him from going out 
by himself; nor can there be in an idea, which seems, widiout 
violence, to be deducible from many parte of the divine word, 
a single consideration which should depress him, when going 
out alone. In an age wherein the secret of primitive success 
seems to be lost, is it strange that we should search about in 
all directions till we find it .'' And could we find ic, we should 
then perhaps see that both methods being employed, the other, 
of course, veiier followed, save when this fine harmony of 
spirit, — this sweet interweaving of interests, — this abnegation 
of self was both felt and seen. Among a set of men, who, as 
individualt, had so devoted therasehes, — so yielded themselves 
unto God, and their members as instruments of righteousness 
UDto him, nothing was more natural than that peculiar tKend- 
Gbips should be formed, and that a number of individuals should 
as it were pair off. At the same time, the unintentional — the 
almost imperceptible occasion which gave rise to it would often 
afterwards excite both wonder and gratitude in their own minds. 






I 



But in the meanwhile the idea thus thrown out does in no 
respect whatever militate against many another divine assur- 
ance. " He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall dohhtksi come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him." A venerable servant of God, who, on the high 
places of the field, has laboured in India for the usual period 
of a generation, said, at an early stage of his exertions, " It 
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has been a great consoktioii to me, tbat Abraham was aluie 
vihen God coiled him." 1 called Abrahani alone, and blcEsed 
him, said JehoTsh ; nor was this all — " I will bless thee, 
and thou ehalt be a bleating." Besides, if we know Him that 
redeemed us trom the curse of the law, we cannot overlook hti 
intention in so doing, " that the blesung of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through JesuE Christ ; that we migbl re- 
ceive the promise of the Spirit through faith." Is any thing 
more wanted for accomplishing whatever Ireland may still re- 
<)uire? more especially since He hath said, " Lo I am with 
you always even to the end of the world." 



In addition to those rainiaters of Christ resident in Ireland, and 
daily surrounded by the Irish tongue, there is another class of 
our countrymen on this side of the channel, if not more t' 
one. and to certain gifted individuals of this class, one should 
suppose ibe existing state of the Native Irish must become e 
sul^ect of ihonghtful consideration. I refer to those who speak 
Gaelic or Manks — but especially Gaelic. The reader baa seen 
that at one period there were several GaeUc congregations ia 
Ireland, and that, summoned as by the soundof att Irish haip, 
the Irish attended. The business between the Hebrides and the 
Galwuy const has been tiansactedfor years through this medium, 
common to both parties. The experiment of a Highland nun 
ter being intelligible has been tried again and again with si 
cess. One lately, w}ien on a visit last year, had I believe as 
many as two thousand hearers at one time. 

These descendants of the Native Irish are, in apeculiar sense, 
your brethren ; and if the soul is to be considered as the stand- 
ard of the man, yon may well be pleased with this alliance. 
Vou will suppose that I am in some degree aware of the con- 
nexion existing between Ireland and the Gael of Scotland,— 
that it wasoncerathera delicate subject of reference with some, 
and the matter of needless controversy with others. But the 
days of petty jealousy may well pass away, ^ there is no- 
thing left now which need create dissension. Already the 
writer has had some opportunities of evincing his interest in 

ir Highlands and Islands, and in all such coses as the present, 
^wiien the Gael of Ireland and Scotland are brought into con- 
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tact, it ia time to remember the words of Archbishop Useher. 
" It ia known to the learned, that the name of Scoti in those 
elder times waa common to the inhibiEants of the greater and 
the lesser Scotland ; I will not follow the example of those 
tllat have laboured to make dissension between the Mother and 
D&ughCer, but account them both lu of the same people," 

Individuals, therefore, to whom the Gaelic language is fa- 
miliar, who are qualified in other respects, and in whose hearts 
it is to do somewhat for the advancement of the divine glory 
upon earth, would seem to be here specially addressed. You re- 
quire no Native Irishman to appear in vision after what you have 
read. May you not assuredly gather that there is a call here 
to go and preach the Gospel ? In one short month, or perhaps 
leas, yon would be perfectly intelligible in many districts. Your 
brethren too, the descendants of the Albanian Gaels, are there. 
You may have observed the period when a number of your 
countrymen left the Hebrides and Highlands for Ireland. 
How many I cannot ascertain, but they must be their grand- 
children and great grandchildren who now live in Ireland, 
Is there to be no such thing as kindly going to see how they 
do, on the mountains of Donegal or the sea-coaat of Antrim ? As 
an encouragement to proceed farther, if you will, one of your 
own ministers was intelligible oven far down in the south. 
You are aware who it is that hath said, " As a shepherd seek- 
eth out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that are 
scattered ; so will I seek out my sheep, and will deliver them 
out of all places where they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dork day." How worthy of the best and most powerful ta- 
lents, and the wannest heart, would be such an employment ! 
His special presence and aid wovdd not be denied, who hath 
said so much, in such tender terms, about searching for souls 
when they are scattered abroad, and who, in his word, laments 
BO deeply when no shepherd can be found conscientiously and 
carefiilly and wisely to do so. 



SECTION X. 



TO THE NATIVE IBI8H, 



More etpecUUy to nich lodiTkluals among tbcm as an interMtod in the Profrcif 
of Literature, Education, and Oral Instruction. 



While it is desirable that your ftllow-sutgects should be- 
firiendyou, and certainly incumbent on them so to do, the 
-writer cannot conclude -without returning to you yourselves^ 
with a view to whose benefit every line has been written. He 
has not disguised, or rather he has been incapable of disguising^ 
that he feels a peculiar interest in every thing relating to your 
present circumstances, and has only to lament its not having 
been in his power to discover it in some more substantial form ; 
while at the same time he can never forget the warm and grate- 
Ail language which has been so repeatedly conveyed to him 
in reference to a slight Memorial on your behalf^ published 
about thirteen years ago- 

On reading the preceding pages^ he trusts that you have not 
found any one passage inconsistent with fairness or candour, or 
respect for your feelings as neighbours and fellow-countrymen ; 
and should there seem to be any thing bordering upon this, of 
which, however, he is unconscious, he has no doubt that you 
will give him credit on the whole for the kindness of his in- 
tentions. It is very possible that individuals among you may 
possess something valuable in Irish type, and that you may be 
acquainted with facts of which he is ignorant. Should it be 
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so, in a second edition of this volume they would certainly 
not be omitted. On the other hand, it is as probahle that 
many among you may here find a variety of things, in 
regard to both your ancestorG and your present Btate, of nhich 
you had but imperfect information, and which are not only 
interesting iu themselves, but which seem, ae with one voice, 
to assert, that the improvement of the mind and the progress 
of knowledge, are among the great ends of oor existence. 

YoQ have read also how the Welsh have been acting for ge- 
nerations back by their language, and may inquire of them 
whether they have not gained by the ottention which they have 
paid 10 it. I know it has been said, that " crowded numbers 
and great wealth t^ether give prodigious advantages for edu- 
cating, civilizing, and enlightening a people ;" and you may 
be ready to add — the first we have, but not the second. But 
Wales in past ages was actually in as destitute a state as almost 
any part of Ireland is at this moment. It would be easy to 
describe this, and even substantiate the accoimt so as to leave 
no doubt of the fact here stated. Various causes, it is granted, 
have contributed to a better day ; so tliat Wales, though about 
Ave limes as papulous as our Highlands, is suppoted to be four 
times as rich. But among these causes, I again refer you to 
the nay in which ihey have beeo proceeding with their owd 
vernacular tongue, and see whether tliis will not account for 
many of the advantages which they now enjoy. 

X^y hold then of the medium of the Irish tongue in the same 
spirit — act by it in the same manner, and be not discouraged. 
The noblest use certainly, though not lie only use to which 
your Irish it/pea can ever be applied, is that of conveying to 
your countrymen the volume of Revelation entire ; and the 
noblest use to which your ancient and expressive language can 
ever be applied as spoken. Is when it is employed in uttering 
the words of Him who gave us this soul. As men of other 
tongues and former days have proved, your countrymen will 
then find, that " all the words of his mouth are in rigbteous- 
nesa — that there is nothing froivard or perverse in them — that 
they are all plain to him that undetstandeCb, and right to them 
that find knowledge ;" and that, let the pressure or peculiarity 
of a man's earthly state be what it may, there is nothing which 
am prevent him from borrowing comfort fiom this fountain (^_ 
life and wisdom. 
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Besides, the da;s are at lost come, we trust, when yon will 
flnil mnny a kind and intelligent friend cordially willing lo 
help you on your way, whether it regards the printing or pos- 
session of books, or the benelics of education. But whether 
this be the case or not, after oil that such can do, these are 
but Eubsidiary things — tbeee are but means to an end ; and lo 
yoursekes as men I now rather turn, — and to yon youTEelve!, 
ultimately at least, I look fbr a better day. 

In most parts of Scotland we have, and have long enjoyed, 
benefits such as these. Books and schools we have in abun- 
dance i but it by no roeaoB follows as a necessary consequence 
in these parts, though Christianity be professed, that the people 
are in possession of her puriiying faith — her animating ptoa- 
pects^T that love which is the bslm of the soul, and the lait 
end of God in all that he bestows. No ; come over to Scot- 
land, where in most parts, on an average, you may find one in 
eight who can read, which is about the highest in the 
world ; yet in many a district you will see, that, withont the 
living voice — without the language of the heart addressed to 
the conscience — all around is cold, and withering into the 
grave. No ; there is One above who hath not revoked his own 
commission — " Go into all the world, awl preach the Goipel (o 
every creature." — " Go, teach all nations ;" and, without obe- 
dience to these words, no country can enjoy substantial glad- 
ness, nor any land yield that return of gratitude and praise for 
which he created it ; and so it must be with the country in 
which you dwell ; but this commission once obeyed, the soli- 
tury place itself will be glad, the moral desert will rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

With most of the discouragements which you might iinme> 
diately bring forward the writer is not unacquainted ; but then 
it is not wise to look upon a country, and think only of what it 
ought to be, or might have been, by this time. No ; it is the 
part of wisdom to take it up just as it is; and, upon calm re- 
flection, discouraging in many respects though the prospect be, 
there is no situation into which a people can be plunged, in 
which there may not be descried some circumstances favour- 
able to the design of enlightening the mind and saving it 
ftom ultimate ruin ; and who can tell but that in your pre- 
sent utuation there may be found some things favourable, and 
which almost seem to say, that the Messiah himself is on his 



way to bless ;ou ? At all events, let us rather search for en- 
couragemeota, however Email, or of tvhatever kind. 

After all that can be said of the worst parts of Ireland, we 
cannot say that they are over-run with pernicious and debasing 
publications in the Irish language, aa some other parts of the 
kingdom have been with such things in English. Now, this 
is a circumstance favourable to every measure here recom- 
mended. 

Even with regard to poverty let us look into this, since it 
cannot be removed but by degrees. Nay, let us look into 
it before it be removed, and see whether in the meanwhile 
any good can be done to the people. Id his o 
the rich man's weailh is his strong city, and in many ii 
the destnictiou of the poor is their poverty. Thus, many who 
are poor seem to imagine that their mere poverty excuses them 
from almost all obUgatiou. But if riches profit not in the day 
of wrath, neither will poverty ; yet even in the state of po- 
verty, as such, there may be some encour^emeuts for us to 
hope for a better day. From the rest of the community, it is 
true, the people seem almoet as if they had been cut off; 
and so the state has been described by the French word — dc- 
gagc, disengaged. But though poverty in many respects may 
detach that part of a community from the rest, still when re- 
ligious truth is considered, thus disengaged they are often 
Dearest of all others to free inquiry. The senses of seeing and 
heating are the same with those of their superiors, and their 
faculties of observing and reflecting often less sophisticated. 

Some men, and benevolent men too, talk as if all the evils 
that afBict a community were summed up in one word — igrm- 
rance, and they see no ground on which to fix the anchor of 
their hope, save an increase of knowledge; but this is, at the 
best, but a very supeiiicial view of human nature at large, or 
of any one community upon earth. The cause of confusion 
or discord, misery and distress, has its root in the dispositions 
of the heart ; and although knowledge unquestionably produces 
both peace and power, no radical cure can be effected till the 
dispositions are changed. For example, ^' ^Vhat is the source 
of contentions in common life ? Observe the discords in neigh- 
bourhoods and families, which, notwithstanding all the re- 
straints of relationship, interest, honour, law, and reason, arc 
a fire that never ceases to burn, and which, were they no 
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more controlled bj the lane than independent nstioOB are by 
each other, nould, in thaiuands of instaDces, break forth intu 
BBsassinBtiotis and murders. From whence spring these wns? 
Are they the leeult t)t ig^ioraiu^ei If so, tbey would chieflj 
he confined to the rude or imiatbnned part of the communiiy. 
But ii it so ? There ma;, it ia true, be more pretences to pesce 
and good-will and fewer bursts of open resentment in the 
higher than the lower orders of people, but their disposiltaiu 
nre much the same. The laws of politeness f:an only paU&li 
the surface, and there are some parts of the human chtuaclEi 
which still appear Tery rough. Even politeness has its r^- 
lationsfor strife and murder, and establishes iniquity by a law. 
The evil disposition is a kind of subterraneous fire, and in some 
form it will have vent." 

But make the case, if you will, more deplorable, and eren 
to pgverty add affliction, in any or in all of its forms, it 
there not a remedy which may be conveyed and applied 
as effectually to the poor as to the rich, — to those who ban 
been long neglected as to those who have been long sup- 
plied ? " Whether Chrislisiiity," says the author juBt quotdl, 
" whether Christianity or the want of it be best adapted to re- 
lieve the heart under its various pressures, let those testify who 
have been in the habit of visiting the afflicted poor. In this si- 
tuation, characters of very oppoeite descripUans are found. 
Some are serious and sincere ChrJEtians; others, even among 
those who have attended the preacliing of the Gospel, appear 
neither to understand or feel it. The tale of wo ia told, per> 
baps, by both ; but the one is unaccompanied with that dis- 
content, that wretchedness of mind, and that inclination tode- 
spdr, which is manifest in the other. Often have I seen ibe 
cheerful smUe of contentment under circumstances the most 
abject and afaiclive. Amidst tears of sorrow, which a fill] 
heart has rendered it impossible to suppress, a mii^lure of hope 
and joy has glistened. ' The cup that my Father hath given 
me, sbalt t not drink it ?' Such have been their feelings, and 
such their cxptessione ; and where this has been the case, death 
has generally been embraced as the messenger of peace. 
' Here,' I have said, participating in their sensations, ' ia the 
patience and the taith of the saints. Here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. This ii 
the victory that ovtrcometh the world, even our faith. Who 
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Is lie that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Je- 
sus ia the Son of God f' "• 

Not altogether satisfied, perhaps you still reply, — " But our 
people, in many districts, are sunk and destitute to a degree of 
which thousands in Britain can form sc^cely any coneeptiou." 
All this the writer knaive. He has seen this again and again, and 
in places more numeroua than even thousaiids who live in Ire- 
land itself have ever seen ; and often since has the heart bled 
over it ;— nay, be may truly add, it does so now. But still, to 
hia mind, all this would rather incite to snch exertionG. Kind- 
Hess and liberality, nttention to the poor, and employment of 
those who are able to work, are moral and Christian duties, in- 
cumbent on every one to the extent of his means ; yet, after all 
this is done, nay, before it be, there are blessings which the 
heart and tongue of man are able to convey to the heart and 
home of others, which money is too poor to purchase, and 
which ils moat ample supply cannot procure. Yes, there is 
Ohk who linows more of the state of any land, and sees &r 
more deeply into ils miseries, than any who reside in it and look 
upon it daily ; the stability and glory of whose government 
consists in atiention to the poor and destitute. When he was upon 
earth it seemed to Him a feature of his own life and times 
worthy of special notice, that to the poor the Gospel was 
preached, and He is still the same. " He shall judge the poor 
of the people, he shall save the children of the needy." And 
more than this, they are not the last in any nation npon 
whom he easts the eye of hia benignity, — far from it. At what 
time " all kings shall fal! down before him, all nations shall 
serve him," one moving cause is immediately assigned, which 
applies to the point in hand ; — "/or he shall dehver the needy 
when he crielh ; the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 
He shall spare the poor and needy, and save the souls of the 
needy. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight," Just as if to 
Him alone were left those parts of an empire which had gone 
fyx beyond the feeble humanity of man, or had long baffled all 
the expedients of the political economist. Now, these are the 
assertions of Infinite Wisdom ; and all this is aaid without one 
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word abmit silver or gold. As the effect of such a glmioQi 
change, indeed, wheilier on a great scale or a small, whiurer 
money is needed will not be withheld- " And he shall Im," 
it JB immediately added, " and to him aholl be given of the 
^Id of Sheba : prayer, also, Bhall be mode for him ixintinDallji 
and daily shall he be praised." 

Thus it is that you have laid before you what be can do mh 
only a handful of com, though sown on the top of the moui- 
tains '. But all such figurative expressions borrowed from ni- 
lure, yet outstripping the course of nature, are plainly intended 
119 powerful encouragement in cases which appear discooi^- 
ing or even hopeless to the human eye. In many itistsocei 
were those truths, which axtjint in the order of expresson in 
the Divine Word, only_^rj( in our minds as to weight and im- 
portance, it is impassible (o say what success might follow- 
Thus : — " I will shake all nations, and the desire of all na- 
tions shall come ; and I will fill this hotise with glory, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. The silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith 
tlie Lord of Hosts." 

No: you may have heard much said in Ireland about col- 
lecting money for various purposes, and you might hear &r 
more in Britain, and much said about it when collected; but 
all this need not lead you to imagine fur one moment, that pe- 
cuniary means can ever bold any place in promoting this c£ 
except it be the last and the lowest. Never forget to think of 
Him, who, while he provided even a nest for the bird, " bad 
not where to lay his head ;" nor of the men he trained, who 
could say individually, " Silver and gold have I none," — yel 
who ever did so much lasting good in the world as these men? 

You will not imagine, that I can be for one moment insen- 
sible to the privations under which any among you may BuSh, 
though I thus discover an anxiety that your countrymen should 
have in full personal possession that " one thing needftil,'' 
which others have found to be the only balm and cordial ibr 
every wound or care. 

Now, there are those among you who fear God, — who love 
the Redeemer, — who enjoy the hope of life everlasting throu^ 
his vicarious sufferings, — his atoning death and glor" 
rection. But does not the possession and enjoyment of these 
infinite blessings mark you out as debtors to your countrymen? 
" Thou ahalt love ftij neighboui as thyself." And ask not, 
" who is my neighbour V iaUtioi," &^m.\M) 
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er?" Rather go read the parable of the good Sanjaritan, and 
D this subject observe the great sorrow and coniiiiual heavi- 
a of Paul. 

het me then entreat, that you sit down and Btudy the Sacred 
Record for yourselves. Read, mark, and iuwardty digest it. 
The advantages of deep reflection here are incalculable. Com- 
pare spiritBal things with spiritual. Penetrate into the grand 
scheme of redemption through the unutterable sorrows of a 
Redeemer, who, though enthroned in glory, looks down upon 
you, observing how hia commission is regarded by all who 
have received Him as their Lord and Master. 

Every Christian man is certainly bound to communicate 
what he knows of divine things, and he is expected to contri- 
bute in his measure to the Ught of the world ; but think not 
that I imagine every such man is colled to become a preacher, 
— far &Din it. This you cannot suppose, after what you hare 
read. If all were teachers where were the taught ? Even in 
the days of our Saviour there were professed teachers many, 
and this there will always be, wherever emolument or honour 
from men is affined to the mere title; but the labourers were 
few. Numbers he asks not, and especially at first ; this never 
has been his manner ; but qualifications are indispensahle, and 
they are literally all in all. From above these qualifi- 
cations must descend, since the Messiah was exalted on high to 
bestow them. The foundation of the ministry is in the gift of 
Christ, the ground of all qualifications that he hath bestowed 
them, and the employment of every talent abeolutely hinges 
upon the fact, that it ha* been received.' 

This is a subject which it braces and encourages the mind to 
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Study, and which it is most aninialiiig w) &r to compKbend. 
The man himself, however richly endowed, or rather 1 woold 
say, [he more he is so, ilwclls upon his own insignificance ind 
his onn insuffidency as poiitife truths ; and, discharged friM 
the weariness and ranily of going forth in his own strength, be 
the better undeistands that the sword of the Spirit, yiben 
wielded fay the arm of conscious weakness, is irresistible. 

When such a man turns arade to contemplate any of [Ikkg 
great recorded changes which have been or are to be effeclal 
only by Almighty Power, he diacovers, about the period of ibeir 
commenctment ciipecially, sometlurig which is at the atnosi 
distance from extensive arrangemcntB or formidable prepara- 
tion, — something which to the eye of sense has often seemed 
inadequate if not weak, or vain if not foolish ; bat this to him 
is no ground either of surprise ordespair. * The excellency of 
the power,' he says, ' will thus appear to be of God." Nor is 
it merely to the rise and progress of any little corner to which 
he applies this ' excellence in working' on the part of God, but 
to the whole field of operation, and to changes of the greateil 
magnitude. Such passages as the following are at once en- 
couraging and familiar to his thoughts. " I will taVe ytm em 
of a city and two of a tribe, and I will bring you to Zion,"— 
after doing this, it follows, " And 1 will give you pastois 
according to mine heart, which shall feed you with know- 
ledge and understanding," — and so " at that time they 
shall call Jerusalem the throne of Jehovah ; and aU Ae 
nations shall be gathered wnto it, to the name of the Lord, 
to Jerusalem : neither shall they walk any more after the inua 
gination of their evil heart." Again, '' ye shall he gathered 
one by one, O ye children of Israel ;" then after this it followti 
" And it shall come to pass in that day that the great trumpet 
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bIuU be bbwB, and ihey slioll come which were ready to perish 
in the land of Assyria and the outcasts in the land of Egypt, 
and shall worship Jehovah iu the holy mount at Jerusalem." 
" For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wia- 
<lom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumb- 
ling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; hut unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God, — for ye see your calling, brethren, 
how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble call you, — but God hath chosen the weak 
thinga of the world to confound the things which are mighty, 
that no flesh shouhl glory in his presence. — But we have thia 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us." 

Prophets and Apostles and Evangehsts are gone to their re- 
ward it is true, and have left the earth, — hut Christianity as 
left by them, in its faithful ;et tender announcements to the 
children of men, in its calU and invitations, is more than a 
mstch far sin, though it should have even gathered strength 
and endurance by long-practised habits. This is an en- 
couraging view of divine truth, as spoken in faith by a man 
who loves God, and therefore the souls of men. There 
is a blessing promised, there is a power which will accompany 
such a voice, the effects of which it is not possible to calculate ; 
falling as it will do, at tinus, like the small rain upon the ten- 
der grass, and in other cases, ploughing up the ground of that 
heart which has lain long fallow. Or in other words, finding 
its way into the mind of the unbeliever, and showing the man 
to himself, it is only with the view of introducing to Him 
who hath said, " I am the light of the world : he that tbi- 
loweth me, ahull not walk in darkness, but have the light of 
life." 

At all events, whoever shall engage in such ooiploymeni as 
this, whether they be men to whom the Irish language is 
veinacular, or those who shall acquire it, both we presume 
will agree in saying, " the harvest is great, but the labourers 
ore few ;" and if so, perhaps we should do wrong to conclude, 
without expressing our admiration of the spirit which breathes 
through the words that immediately follow : — " Pray ye there* 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth Um^ 
bourers into his harvest." 
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Before thua going out, the Saviour would not only enlarge their 
minds witb reGpeci to the greatness of the work before ihem, 
but guard Ihetn against the mean anil selfish illsposition of mo- 
nopoliung the employment to themEelves. Pray ye, tlul he 
would Bend forth more. Among difti;rent bodies of men, it has 
been observed, that there is a sad propensity to an nngeneroiu, 
if not a suspicious estimate of each other's exertions, while 
lioine will insidiously endeavour to diride those who sie 
already united in a cotnmon cause. Joshua of old, gener- 
ous and open as his natural disposition seems to have been, 
said to JIosc-s, when referring to Eldad and Medad, " Mj 
Lord, Moses, forbid theTn." But Moses instantly replied, 
" Enviest thou for ray sake ? Would God that all Uie Lord's 
people were prophets, and that be would put bis spirit upaa 
them." Some of the followers of the haibinger of Christ wonU 
seem to bave indulged the same spirit, and thought to sow jea- 
lousy in his mind. " Babhi," said they, " he that was wi^ 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom tbou besrest witness, behold the 
some baptizeth, and all men come (o him." But did John en- 
courage them in this insinuation ? Far from it. ' If it he so,' 
as though he had said, ' this is perfect joy to me,' " He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom : but the friend of the bride- 
groom which atsndeth and hearetb him, rejoicetb greatly be- 
cause of the bridegroom's voice : this my joy therefore is fij- 
filled. He must increase, but I decrease." Nay, even among 
the Apostles themselves a spirit was displayed too much aldti 
to that which the Saviour would banish for ever from oar 
minds. " Master," aaid John, the mild and beloved John, 
" we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeih 
not us : and we forbade him, because he foHoweth not with 
UE." But Jesus answered, " Forbid hira not: for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can ligbdy 
spealc evil of me- For he that is not against us, is on our part. 
And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that be- 
lieve on me, it is belter for him that a miilstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea." 

The Redeemer, therefore, in tbu4 addressing bis servants be- 
fore going out to labour for him, would prevent the indulgence 
of this unlovely and injurious disposition of mind. " Go," an 
though be had said, " the lime of ingathering has come : pro- 
perty of all others the most valuable is about to be recovered 
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to itslawfiil owner ; but the harvest is gieat, and you have not 
the exclusive privilege of preaching my GospeL Nay, to you 
yourselves I look for increase, both as it regards the harvest 
itself and hands to reap it. Fray for more. Pray t/e the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his har- 

Iit conclusion, if all that has been proposed throughout these 
pages might be effected through the medium of the colloquial 
dialect, the Irish language, why should it not be employed for 
such invaluable purposes ? But I add nothing mote : perhaps 
the set time is already come when this long-neglected tongue 
will he employed, not merely es a medium of intercourse be- 
tween man and man respecting the trifles of a day, hut for all 
those invaluable ends to which, in conunon with every other 
form of human speech, it has been all along destined by the 
great Author of Nature, — and the time also when these ends 
will he gained, not only in a distant or obscure comer, here and 
there, but in some degree commensurate with the necessiliw . 
of the country. 
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Tbe VBtioua points of inquiry, which are merelj glanced at in 
this Appendix, the writer has not yet enjoyed the opportunity 
of investigating to the extent he could huve wished. He at- 
tadies, therefore, nothing of that importance to them which is 
generally felt when any favourite theory ia to be defended ; 
and if, hy those who are more conversant with these subjects, 
he should he found incorrect in any particular, this will neither 
aifect the argument of the preceding pages, nor weaken our 
obligations wiih regard to the present race of the Native Irish. 
Among the learned men who have studied the subject of 
European antiquities, there seems to be but one opinion with 
regard to the quarter from whence the great body of her po- 
pulation came. Thej all profesa lo discover a lolting tide pro- 
ceeding from the east, — wave following nfter wave, — the weaker 
giving way to, or pushed forward before, the more powerful ; 
and though to point out the abode of all the Nomade tribes in 
given periods may he beyond the power of human research, yet 
writers of the most opposite opinions agree in regarding the 
most westerly ae the most primitivo or ancient nations. First 
in the possesdan of the soil, at the very dawn of history we see 
them first disturbed, and never having been entirely destroyed, 
remnants of them still remun. Without any iliscordance of 
sentiment, we may advance at least one step farther. The in- 
dications of three distinct and successive populations are gene- 
rally lecogniied by all the best authohtie* — two pstwUng tbe 



neatern and northern n^ni of Europe, and the third ita 
eastern frontiers. These three, according to vai-ioUB authors, 
are the Celtic, the Goths or Scythians, and the SlavanioBs ; or 
the CeltEe, the Teutonefi, and the Sauroinatie of Dr Murra;- 
Without roultipljing authorities, or proceeding farther back, 
it may be remarked, that Dr Percy, the bishop of Dromore, in 
the year 17T0, distiDct); marked tvro of these — the Celtic and 
the Gothic, — a distinction recognised by Mr Pinkerton not- 
nithstamting his opinione respecting the fbmier. To these the 
third is DOW generally added, the Sarmatian. Other nalioDS 
more recently entered, but these are the nmin sources of the 
aucient European population. It is to the first of these three, 
confessedly the most western division of this great European 
family, that our attention is here directed. 

Upon opening the map of Herodotus by Major Rennel, we 
find the Cynette and Iberi on the western shores of Europe, 
and immediately behind the former at least the Celts. The 
repeated assurances of Herodotus, that, although in his Ijiae 
the Celts had spread fh>ni the Danube to the pillars of Her- 
cules, there was another natjou still farther west, called the 
Cynetes or Cynesii, accounts for this distribution on the map. 
" These Celts are found beyond the columns of Hercules; 
they border on the Cyneaians, the most remote of all the no- 
tions who inhabit the western parts of Europe ;" and, referring 
again to the Celtse, be adds, — " who, ciccjA the Cynette, ate 
the moat remote inhabitants in the west of Europe."' Strabo, 
when referring to the Cantabrians, mentions the ' Cantrabi 
Coni$ci.'\ FestuB Avienus, in the h^iuning of the fifth cen- 
tury, or about 8T0 years later than Herodotus, notices the Cy- 
neslet, as a people inhabiting the border of Spain and Portn- 
gal-t In many later writers we read of those who are called 
the Cvnei, and in the Welsh triads we meet with a people de- 
nominated the Cynet. Modern authors have not entirely over- 
looked this ancient and primitive race. " Beyond the Celtic 
hordes," says Townsend, " in the utmost extremities of En- 
rope, towards the setting sun, the Cynette (Kvinm.) either fed 
their flocks, or more probably wo^e to be numbered among the 
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hunting tribes." " Herodotus," saye Mr Sharon Turner, 
" places a people, whom be calls Cunesioi, beyond the Celts-t 
In the history of European languages b; Dr Murray, while 
he ranks the Native Irish under the genend term of Celts, be 
uniformly speaks of them as the most primitiTe division — the 
original stem which had penetrated in the earliest ages into 
the west of Europe. 

But the Iberi ua well as the Cynets are placed by Hero- 
dotus on the western shores of Europe. Now Dionysius Perie- 
getes (verse Sill), about the commencement of the ChristiaD 
IS them in the same position •■ — 



Th'lberlaDi, who in warlike might cxccl- 

And Strabo, in his description of Gaul, confirms the aiatament 
of Herodotus, that the Iberians were a separate nation from the 
Celts. Speaking of the inhabitants of Gaul, seemingly with 
reference to the account which Julius Ccesar had given of them 
half a century before, he says, " Some have divided them into 
three portions, denominated Aquitani, BelgK, and Celtte ; but 
the Aquitani differ firom the rest entirety, not only in language 
but in person, and resemble the Iberi more than the Celts. 
As for the others, their appearance is Celtic; their language is 
not wholly the same, but in some respects varira e, little ; in 
government and manners they are neatly alike."} The other 
inhabitants of Gaul, here contrasted with the Aquitani, seem 
to evince that Gaul as well as Spain was anciently occupied by 
pei^le of two distinct nations, of which the more eastern were 
the Celts!, the more western the Iberi and Cynette. 

With regard to Britain, Cffisar affirms, that " ita interior 
part was inhabited by those who were immeraorially natives of 
the island, but the maritime part by those who had passed 
thither from the Beigs intent on predatory hostilities-^ Taci. 
tuB, a century later, says, that those who dwelt " nearest to the 
Gaols resembled thevi," but that " the brown complexions 
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and carlilig hair of the Silaiai hitiiiiated thai the awmt 
Iberiani had passed over from I^Nun, and had occupied that 
part of Britam.*** The Iberians, however^ had certainly 
Btretehed into Aqoitain (according to Pliny formerly called 
Armorica), and it is possible thai the emigration now refened 
to might be fttmi Gkinl rather than Spain. 

The' connexion between the early inhabitants of Ireland 
and those of Britain will be again referred to ; though here we 
may obserre, that, notwithstanding the &bles with which it 
has been intermingled, the Irish tradition, which states their 
ancestors to have come from Spain, appears worthy of credit 
Even the sceptical may admit this as likely to account for part 
of its inhabitants, as it is not inconsistent with the certainty 
that there were other emigrations. 

In giving these brief and imperfect nptices of the primitive 
populations, it seemed expedient not to overlook the denomina- 
tions given to the most western, though they are by most wri- 
ters only glanced at and then dismissed, or lost in the general 
term of Celtic. Though in the present stage of inquiry into 
the original populations of Britain, and the western shores of 
the European continent, some will hesitate to admit the entire 
theory of Mr Greatheed in the Archcologia, it is at least pos- 
sible that the scattered rays of evidence may even yet lead to 
the conclusion, not only that the people now denominated Na- 
tive Irish, being the farthest west now, were the farthest west 
then, but that, sprung from the most primitive division of the 
Celtse, they may be traced as descendants of the ancient Iberi 
or Cynetffi, if these were not in fact one peojde speaking, it is 
probable, kindred dialects. Granting, however, that these terms 
were dropped, and that the Irish are to be considered as a 
branch of the great Celtic family, we now briefly notice the 
light in which they have been thus regarded. 

In taking a view of the original, or at least the ancient po- 
pulation of Europe, Dr Murray gives a place to the Native 
Irish, which he carefully preserves throughout both of his vo- 
lumes. *' The primary tribes of Europe are," he says, '^ as is 
generally known, 1st, The Celtae, ancestors of the Irish ; 2d, 
The Cymri, progenitors of the Welsh, Cornish, and Armon- 
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(?aQs." — " In the west of Gaul, and tn Britain, there is evi- 
dence to presume that the greater part of the population con- 
sisted of that division of the Celtic race whose posterity now 
possesses the name of Cjmri ;" but in Ireland the population 
tfas wholly Celtic, of that original stem which had penetrated 
in the earliest ages into Gaul, Spain, and the British isles." — 
" The ancestors of the Cymri were of Celtic origin, but they 
had remained nearer tn the east, in Uie heart of Europe, while 
their kindred reached the Atlantic ocean. Savage war and 
emigration at length drove the Cymri before the Teutones into 
the west, whence they expelled the Celta;, and took possession 
of Giaul and Britain." — Again he says, — " The allies of the 
German Cirabri and Teutones were not Coita of the Irish divi- 
sion. That primitive race had been espelled from the conti- 
nent, a few tribes only excepted, before the dawn of history.'" 

The primitive populations of Europe have, for several gene- 
rations, formed a standing subject of controversy, to which, un- 
qaestionably, the confounding of generic with confederative 
terms, and the want of accurate acquaintance with the lan- 
guages spoken, have contributed. At least it is surprising to 
sec the confidence which has been maintained by some who 
had not thought it to be essential that they should iirst tho- 
roughly investigate the colloquial dialects. If languages are 
admitted to a certain extent to be the chronology of nations, 
the forlorn hope of greater uivinimity seems to rest on such in- 
vestigations, provided they are conducted with due patience and 
cafldour. Some languages, it is true, have undergone great 
changes, and words remaining have entirelj changed their 
meaning ; though, after all, language is one of the must en- 
during and unchangeable things with which we are acquainted, 
both with regard to its terms and even its very tones or accent. 
The productions of the soil may, in many instances, be torn 
up and exported, or the manners and customs of a people may 
so change, that the relics which remain shall baffle the se- 
verest scrutiny ; but not so their language: this remains and 
deacends lik-: their family-features, and whether n^lected or 
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proscribed, long surrive* all such treatment. If, in addition 
to this quality of endurBnce, the changes to which anyUn- 
guage has been exposed, should be found in geneial to twe 
in fact onlj oUyfd a law, then the invectigation bectHnes, tiot 
only more intereBling and predse, bat the access to the utti- 
qoity of Nations by this line is less affected by the lapse of 
time than thai of any other with which we are acqnainled. 
A diiferent opinion indeed has been entertained by some, awl 
we do not forget the idea of Horace— 



tb>l now forjolten He, 
at credit taaa ibill die, 



But a aimile, however beautiful, is no argument, and better 
philologists have entertained a very different opinion from the 
poet in this inetance. " I am now concinced," said the late 
Sr Murray, " that the wildest and most irregular operations 
of change in every language obey an analogy which, when it is 
discovered, ejiploins the anomaly ; and that, as is common in 
the study of all progressive knowledge, a view of the gradual 
(and progressive) history rf human speech, in any consider- 
able portion of the world, leads directly to a scientific acquaint- 
ance with its principles, which may be of the highest use in 
illustrating obsolete dialects, in preserving the purity of our 
own, in facilitating the intercourse of any one nation with all 
others, and in completing the moral top<^raphy of the globe."* 
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Bnt nhalever may be the opinions fbnned of tbese ancient 
tribes, — whether the Irish and the Scots Highlanders are to be 
denominated Cynesian, Iberian, or ancient Cehic; and the 
Welsh, Corniah, and Armorican are to be distinguished as 
Cymri or Cymraic Gauls ; and the inhabitants of Bearn and 
the lower Pyreneea, who speak the Basquej are to be associated 
with either, or, more anciently, with both,— or whether the 
whole continue to fall under the general denomination of Cel- 
tic, describing the diflerence between them by a more accurate 
analysis of their sevetal dialects ; still there is so much of affi- 
nity, that the whole must be regarded as the children of one 
common parent stock. 

A few remarks with regard to the languages spoken by each 
will conclude this Appendix. Two of these are generally said 
to be extinct,— the Cornish, and a dialect aoraetimes styled the 
Waldenaian. The living languages are the Basques, the Bas 
Bretagne, the Welsh, the Manks, the Gaelic, and the Irish, 
which we shall place last, as desirous of leaving it to the read- 
er's consideration, in connexion with the general subject and 
design of these pageij. 



I'hia language, which bas sometimes been denominated the 

Llo^rian, is supposed to have been spoken by a people who 
once dwelt on the hanks of the Loire, but who fled to Britain 
before some of the Teutonic tribes. It had at one period been 
much more extensively spoken, the people having occupied not 
only the south-western but the interior parts of England. 
This dialect is now extinct in this country, having died away 
in a great degree by emigration to the Continent, al^er having 
been driven into the narrow compass of Cornwall. In this 
county, during the reign of Henry VIII., Cornish was the uni- 
versal language. In lt>02, Carew, in his survey, speaks of It as 



dedining. In 1610, Norden, in his History of Coniwill, ays 
it was chiefly used in the western hundreds. Abovt the 
middle of thkt centory, however, several parishes diseofoed 
strong attachment to their native tongue, and in 1640 Mr Wil- 
liam Jackson, Vicar of Pheoke, found himself vind^ the neees« 
sity of administering divine ordinances in this dialect, as his 
parishioners understood no other. Ahout the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 1701, Cornish is said to have been ODnfiaed 
to five or six villages. But, even so late as 1746, Captain Bir- 
rington, sailing on a cruise to the French coast, took with him 
from Mount's Bay a seaman who spoke Cornish, and he was 
understood on the coast of Bretagne. The last individual who 
continued to speak no other language than Cornish was a fe- 
male, who lived till she was about if not above one hundred 
years old. 

Emigration must in a great degree account for the extincdoD 
of this language in England, as it still gready survives in the 
colloquial dialect of some parts of Brittany ; but, at the same 
time, it was, of all the other Celtic dialecta, the most exposed 
to inroad. A singular confirmation of its extensive use at 
one period may be mentioned. ^' Let any one," says Mr 
' Greatheed, '^ consult the Archseologia Britannica of Dr Lloyd, 
and he will find the difierences of its sounds from the Welsh 
minutely described. Now- in all these, the Cornish so remark- 
ably agrees with the English pronunciation, that there is 
scarcely a sound in our language in which we vary from other 
European nations that may not be traced to the Cornish or an- 
cient Lloegrian."* 



The fValdensian. 

In the time of the Protectorate, Sir Samuel Morland was 
sent by Cromwell to intercede with the Duke* of Savoy, at Tu- 
rin, on behalf of the Waldenses ; and to relieve their distress, 
as far as money could do so. Above L.38,000 sterling was raised 
(a large sum indeed at that period), and he resided for some 
time, chiefly in Greneva, dispensing this bounty. Secretary 
Thurlow and Archbishop Ussher had suggested to Sir Samuel; 
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that he might employ his leisure time to good purpose, ia col- 
lecting documents respecting the history and religious princi- 
ples of this ancient people. Sir S. succeeded in procuring a 
numbtf of manuacriptB and other pieces, the greatest propor- 
tion of which were nritten hy the inhabitanta of the Valleys, 
and many of them in their own language. These papers, con- 
sistiitg altogether of twenty-one voluines, numbered A, B, C, 
&c., were presented by this gentleman to the puhhc library of 
the University of Cambridge, and lodged there in the month of 
August, 16SB. " In the volume F are collected and written 
on parchment, in that which is called the Walilenmaa language, 
of a very ancient, but fair and distinct character, the gospel of 
Matthew ; the first chapter of Luke; the gospel of John, the 
Acts, 1st Corinthians, Gaktians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1st 
Thessalonians, 2d Timothy, Titus, the eleventh chapter of the 
Hebrews, with Ist and 2d Peter, the two last imperfect."* 
Whether this manuscript be written in the ancient and genuine 
Wflldensian, I cannot at present affirm with certainty, espe- 
cially as 'one or two of those which are said Co be in the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of the Valleys, are written, in fact, in 
the colloquial dialed of the age, which, of course, underwent 
considerable changes, according as the French or Italian influ- 
ence prevailed. Parts of the manuscripts which are quoted by 
Morland have been considered to be specimens of the Catalo- 
nian, or a language nearly allied to it. 

The distance of the Waldensian from the other dialects men- 
tioned, in point of local situation, would render llie most dis- 
tant resemblance between it and them a matter of considerable 
curiosity ; but the resemblance between the Waldensian and 
the Irish or Gaelic seems to be by no meana distant. " The 
Irish," says Davis, " appears to be, on the whole, better pre- 
served than either the Erse or the Waldensic : it contains 
abundantly more of written document, but as the difference 
between them all is trifling, I shall g))eak of them in general as 
Irish." Chamberlayn, in his Oraiio Dominica, basnot inform- 
ed UB fVom whence he procured his specimen of the Walden- 
sian i but that the Irish and Gaelic reader may see how nearly 
that specimen resembles their respective dialects, it " 
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ed from this author, nho is generally conndered not an infeiMt 
authority. 

The aapcrtor figure (') used below, answera the same pur- 
pose with the Euperior (-) or point iised by the Irish when 
printing in their own character, and it correeponde to the h of 
the Gaelic orthograiihy. 



THE LORD S FRATEB IN WAUIKKHUN. 

Our Narme aia air neamh'. Beanick atanim. Gu diga da 
riagda. Gu denta da koiii, air ialm' in mar ia ar neaml?. '^A- 
har d? im an migh ar naran limb' ait. Agvj mai rfvim ur 
Jiach ambail ruar marhmhidarjiacha, Na icig i?n ami' aribh 
ach maria ihin on. Ok or ile{ia riogkta comhta agvt gloir gu 

I have had no means of atcertaining the correctnees ox ni- 
thenticity of this specimen, but the reader will recollect the as- 
sertion of Dr Fritchard already given, — that the Celtic people 
veho inhabited the north of Italy in early times were akin to tile 
Irish Celts, and not to the Britons or Celtic Gauls. 



The Basiiw 



Of this dialect, sometimes called Vase, Gascon, fiiscayati, or 
Cantabrian, the most opposite opinions have been expTeaseil. 
probably owing to its peculiar and complicated formation, it 
being a mixed language, having received large accessions ftoni 
the Latin. Adelung, indeed, thought that it could not be re- 
garded as a branch of the great Celtic family ; but Lhuyd luu 
given a list of derivatives from it, which are still extant in the 
Irish tongue. One reason why some may have hesitated to as- 
sociate it with Celtic is perhaps to be ascribed to its having 
lost one pecuUarity common to these dialects, — that of chang- 
ing the initial consonants of words, accoriling to the connesion 
or relation in which they stand ; samewbat in tile manner of 
the Masoretic Hebrew. Its radical terms, however, are usual- 
ly to be tbnnd in one or another of the Celtic or Iberian dia- 
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lects, and some of them in all of these : and it retains one chu- 
racleristic feature in the most slrikiug manner, that of conju- 
gating and declining the present and imperfect tenses of verbs 
active, not by inflectione, but by the use of auxiliary verbs. 
It is, however, only from the radical parts of its words that a 
judgment of its real origin can be formed; but this criterion, 
when aBcertained, is decisive. At least so saya Mr Grealheed, 
&om whom this account is taken ; but other authorities are not 
wanting. " The Vase," says Dr Murrayi " the Irish and 
Welsh, ate radicaUy the same." And it is worthy of observa- 
tion, says Townsend, that " Bowles, an Irishman of strong un- 
daistanding and extensive information, who for many years re- 
sided in Spain, was struck with the marks of resemblance be- 
tween the customs of the fiiecayana and those of his country- 
men, and delivered it as his opinion, that they were one people." 
Within these few years, a history of ancient and modern Spain 
has been published by Chevalier Boeai at Milan, in which he 
professedly treats of the early Celtic and Pbenician inSuence 
exercised over Spain, confirmed by the traces which it has left 
in the manners, ceremonies, and language of the country. 
Perhaps this work throws additional light on the subject. 

Of this language there are several dialects, the principal of 
which are said to be the Biscayan and the Guipnscoan. Th« 
natives call the former simply Eascara, i. e. vernacular. 

There is a grammar in the Basque and Spanish tongues by 
Larramendi, adapted to the Guipuscoan, — a Latin and Con- 
tabrian Dictionary in manuscript, which seems to have belong. 
ed to the lale Bishop of Durham, or was under his care, as weU 
as B version of Genesis and Exodus in Caotabrian. An edition 
of the New Testament in Basque was printed at RotheUe so 
early as the year 1671- it was pubMshed by John de Lic&r- 
BAGue, a native of the province of Beam, at the expense and 
with the authority of Jane d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, lo 
whom it is dedicated in French.* The Gospel of Matthew 
was lately published at Bayonne, in Basque, entitled — " Jesus 
Chriatoren Evangelic Suindua, S. Mathiuren Arabero. Itculia 
1 Lapurdico Lenguayaz, tS2G." Within these three 
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years a copy of this ancient version of the Gospel i 

was found in the Dniyersity library bI Cambridge. 

The e^itent of this language demands the attention of ibose 
who desire the improvement of this ancient people, the de. 
scendantsof theCanlabriand Vasconea, whose language once not 
only extended along the banks of the Ebro (Iberus), but mate 
anciently throughout Spain itself. At present it is spoken 
chiefly by a people who live on the western side of the Pyrenees, 
and inhabit Navarre, Alcava, Biscaya, and Gaipuscoa ; but i: 
is Epokcn also by a considerable portion of the population in 
the sonth-weat of France, inhabiting Basse Nararre, Soul and 
Labour, who understand no other language, and to vbom 
therefore the Scripturea in French are altogether unintelligible. 



Bas Brelagne. 

The average of education in France is extremely low. Du- 
pont has lately of&rmed, that it is only as one to thirtf .' and at 
all events it is far below many other countries, or rather every 
other country in Europe, except Spain, Russia, and Turkey. At 
thesarae time, it ischiefly owing to the south of Frnnee being in 
such a neglected Btat« that the average is so low. The southern 
half of this kingdom is a kind of contrast to the northern, cor- 
responding to that which exists between the Lowlands anil 
Highlands of Scotland, and arising from precisely the Bame 
cause, the n^tect of the vernacular dialects. We hare noticed 
one class of French subjects to whom the Seripturei in that 
language are a sealed book ; but the truth is, that there are as 
many as nine or ten millions, to whom a book in French, 
though rend to them, is almost if not nllogetiier unintelligible. 
In short, every such book in these districts is of no value what- 
ever. The vision of all is to them, " as the words of a book 
that is sealed, fchich men deliver to one that is learned, aajing. 
Head this, I pray thee ; and he salth, I cannot, for it is sealed : 
and the book is delivered to him that is not learned, saying, 
Read this, 1 pray thee i and he saith, I am not learned." 

Now it is a curious fact, that the whole of this southern 
ground is strongly impregnated with Celtic. The dialects 
called Patois are, in fact, regular languages ; and if the reader 
wishes to know the present slate of these districts, he may lake 
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what liu been rec«iitly said. " The depaitroenU in tlie centre 
of France, where ignorance and rudeness are most prevalent, 
are exactly the ancient seat of the Celts. In the neatern psrt 
of this tract the Celtic race preserves its original language, and 
throughout the whole of its extent we have reason to believe 
that the basis of the population ia Celtic still. The inhabitants 
of these districts, in short, are at the bottom of the same family 
with the Wdsh, the Irish, and the Scots Highlanders."* 

Lagonidcc, in his Breton Grammar and Dictionary, talks of, 
there being above four millions of inhabitants who speak this lan- 
guage, — an assertion which should be verified, and if true, made 
generally known. The number may be overrated ; but there 
are unquestionably above 900,000 souls in the two departments 
of Finisterre and Morbihan, in Lower Brittany, where the lan- 
guage is universal, yet it must extend farther than these, and 
the probability is, that all these tribes having been treated 
much in the same way as our own, they require some decided 
fHend to examine their actual state and pubbab the result. 

The language is, we know, closely allied to the Welsh, and 
history seems to account for this ; for the Armorican Celt*, 
about tlie beginning of the sixth century, received a new colony 
of British Cells. These colonists, who landed on the shores of 
Brittany, afterwards stretched ifllo the interior of the country 
to Rennes, and southward as tor as Nantz, and these again 
were followed by others to such extent, that tlie names of De- 
von and Cornwall (near Brest) were imposed on the districts 
occi^ied or seized. 

There are above thirty different volumes printed in this lan- 
guage, — a proof that the art of reading is not entirely neglected. 
Their condition as it regards the Scriptures has excited some 
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The Welsh. 



Next in point of antiquity to the Irish, and as &r aa boob 
and the art of readiog have influence, more cultivated, the 
Wehh bos been placed. In the rear of the Celts of Iteland 
not removing so soon, because perhaps more powerful, but ori- 
ginally part of the same people, though changed in respect of 
language by long separation, came the progenitors gf the pre- 
sent iahabitanls of Wales. The languages are radically the 
same ; but a variety of causes have contributed to the difi^vnce 
which now exists between them. 

" The Irish and the Welsh, when they were separated from 
the dialects of eastern Europe, are said by Dr Murray to have 
had ' inflections of nouns, consign ifications of gender, and va- 
rieties in verbs, — but in the woods of Gaul, Britain, and Erin, 
they lost those complicated improvements.' And although this 
may be questioned by some who have not paid the game atten- 
tion to the subject, it will be allowed that the circumstances in 
which the two dialects were ^ced, ailer their imporlaiiou to 
Ireland and Britain, were extremely different Separated ftom 
each other by the sea though narrow, the lapse of time alone 
would certainly influence, but the British or Cymraig of Wales 
were exposed for centuries to the influence of the Teutonic 
dialects and the Latin, as well us to the Saxon and Norman 
English, which the Irish were not. The power of corrupt pro- 
nundation too has been felt by the Welih as well as by the 
Irish ; but the former have withstood many encroachments on 
the form of the words, which the latter have admitted."" 

There is same difference between the dialects of North and 
South Wales. The Brython or Strathclyde issupposed to have 
contributed its share of influence on the north, and the Cor- 
niah, or, as it has been some times called, the Lloegiian, on the 
south. This may account for the difference of speech ia Gw^ 
nedk or North Wales, and Deheubarih or South Wales, — a dif- 
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ference which conusU not in pronunciation only, but in the use 
of various terms peculiar to each district. 

The DTthography of the Welsh having been changed with a 
view to adapt the written to the spoken language, which the 
Irish has eBc^)ed, this may be the reason why at first sight some 
have imagined, that there is a greater dissimilarity between 
them than that irhich actually exists. 

The object which the writer has in view with regard to Ire- 
land has been abundantly answered in Wales, its proved by the 
:s previously given. Sound pohcy now urges the ex- 
a of the same mcalculable benefiis to the sister island. 



The Mankf. 

This has beea regarded as the connecting link between the 
Irish and the Welsh ; and it has been said to be not more dis- 
tantly related to the former and to the Gaelic of Scotland than 
Portuguese is to Spanish. It is a curious circumstance, that 
the incorporation of Icelandic terms is said to constitute the 
existing difference between the Manks and Irish or Gaelic. In 
the Manks, however, they also write and print as they pro- 
noonce, — a measure which tends materially to obscure 
affinity esiating between children of the same parent 



The Gaelic of Scotland. 



H 



This dialect is much more closely allied to the Irish tlian 
either of the two preceding. The words are almost the same, 
the structure every way similar, and the inhabitants, in many 
instances, conduct their httle shipping connexions through the 
medium of the language common to both parties. There is, in 
short, much greater diSbrence between the vernacular dialects 
of two counties in England, and they have greater difficulty in 
understanding each other, than an Irishman and a Highlander. 

That this should be the case is not at all surprising 
whatever may be affirmed of times more remote, the irrupt 
tions from Ireland to Scotland are matter of authentic history; 
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The Native Irish. 

' It hai been the singular fortune of each of the Celtic dialects 
to be treated contemptuously in succession, and the Irish, 
whether ancient or modem, is the last of the series in the 
United Kingdom which has begun to be r^arded with en* 
lightened candour. If the extent to which it is still spoken is 
observed, as an instrument of moral improvement it wiQbe 
found not the least important, though it has been by far the 
most unfortunate. Regarded with indifference by all classical 
scholars, and men well acquainted with the other living lan- 
guages of Europe, it has been also viewed with some jealousy 
even by Celtic scholars to whom one or other of its kindred 
dialects was vernacular ; while the vain attempts to extermi- 
nate the Welsh, the Graelic, and the Manks, have been as no- 
thing when compared with those which poor £rin has had for 
i^es to sustain. To these dispositions, however, there have 
long been honourable exceptions. The laborious Edward 
Lhuyd, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, a Welsh- 
man, who, in the close of the seventeenth century, travelled 
through the Highlands of Scotl&nd, through Ireland and Brit- 
tany, at his own expense, collecting and comparing these lan- 
guages, gives the highest rank in point of antiquity to the 
Irish ; tmd there have been other instances in succession from 
that period. One of these, alluding to the andient written 
Irish, has said, — '^ To the antiquary this language is of the ut- 
most importance ; it is rich in pure and simple primitives, and 
which are proved such by the sense and structure of the long- 
est written compounds ; by the supply of many roots which 
have been long obsolete in the Welsh and Armorican, but still 
occur in the compounds of these languages ; and by their use 
in connecting the> Celtic dialects with Latin, Greek, and 
Gothic, and perhaps with some of the Asiatic languages.*' Al- 
luding again to this language, he elsewhere affirms, that, after 
we have discarded its eastern terms, and others which cannot 
be derived from the native roots, it '^ presents the most accu- 
rate copy of the Celtic, in its original and primitive state, in 
the same manner as the Welsh does that of the cultivated or 
druidical Celtic. But in order to obtain a sound and deep 



kBOwledge of the general and discriminHtive character in the 
Celtic, we should compare all the dialects together."* 

Foituastely all these dialects have at last been oTUie coxa- 
pared, and that by Dr Munaj, who, not being himself a Celt, 
will not. he suspected of undue partiality to any one of them. 
This comparisoD, it is true, must have been pursued undei' 
some dJEadvantages from the paucity of manuscripts and com- 
paialiveiy modem character of the Irish writing yet brought 
into view. But still, the tesdmojiy of a scholar so eminent, 
will probably secure, for the loDg-n^lected Native Irish, a 
portion of thiit respect and veneration with which every thinj;; 
at once ancient and useful ought to be ri^garded. The len^^h 
to which Dr Murray had gone in such investigations, must in~ 
crease the regret for his premature decease ; but the progress 
he haA already made, although remaining open to future cor- 
rections, will probably be found of tile highest value- After 
carefully examining the whole vocabulaciea and grammatical 
structure of the Teutonic dialects, after comparing these with 
the corresponding parts in the Greek and Latin, he also com- 
pared the Cellic dialects with one another, and with all thoee 
languages already mentioned. Although he found the Teu- 
tonic lo be the least corrupted and most original of oil, he 
says, that the Celtic and Finnish " display the most ancient 
signiScotion of words," and that the Celtic in particular " pos- 
sesses an unrivalled and striking originality in its words, — a 
resemblance to the oldest varieties of language and internal 
evidence that it is derived from the eariJesE speech of Europe." 
So great indeed was the assistance thus afibrded to bim in his 
researches, that he elsewhere says, — '' I am almost inclined to 
assert, thut without a knowledge of this language, no man can 
make much prc^ess in studying the philological history of Eu- 

It was not likely that the comparative antiquity of the Irish 
should escape the notice of such a man, alter such an inve^ 
ligation. This he carefully studied, and has repeatedly notic- 
ed. To him, at least, the inhabitants of Ireland appeared to have 
" spoken from the first ages a dialect of the Celtic peculiar to 
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tfaemaeUes," nhich is to be distinguished from the Bri&h or 
Cymraig of Wales and the coatinenlal varietieB, " by a smaller 
number of words coiociding nith ihc Teutonic, and b; sn in- 
dolent and sod gpedet of proDundation, nhich has extended 
itself o*er the whole vocabulary." — " The allies of the Geratan 
Cimbri and Teutones were," he says, " not Celts of the Iriih 
difision. That primttire race had been expelled from thecsD- 
tinent, a few tribes only excepted, before the dawn of history." 
As one proof of this, their ancient written language indicaies, by 
form and inflection, their " long and early separation from tbt^ 
parent, as well as ihim every other stock." Other authoriiiee 
might be added, but the writer is by no means over solieitous 
on this point. But it is not many years fiince it would have been 
hazardous to the reputation of any author to liave asserled, 
that, in |)Oiat of antiquity, the Irish tongue would ultimately 
he placed at the head of all the dialects in the western world. 
The more recent investigatioiis of the moat learned and impar- 
tial philolt^stG seem to be verging to this opinion, and it only 
remains to be seen whether historical research, patiently and 
impartially pursued, will not lead to the same conclusion. 

In conclusion, whatever opinion may be formed by any mm 
with r^ard to thesubstanceortheparticulaismentiunedin this 
Appendix, it is cheering (o think that for Iieland abetter day t( 
surely about to dawn. Her native langui^e, long unjust- 
ly and foolishly reprobated, is gradually rising in importance 
even in a literary point of view. After a long and dreary night, 
a numerous body of our fellow-subjects come before us, — in 
want of the very means of improvement which have given to 
Britain whatever superiority she now enjoys above the nations 
around her, and many circumstances unite in saying, that our 
duty toward them is as imperious as it is manifest. A language 
in itself so expressive and copious, spoken at this hour by a po- 
pulation so large, in a country of Gucb importance to the whole 
kingdom, must of necessity be cultivated and taught. Inde- 
pendently of its necessity as the only effectual instrument of 
immediate and permanent usefulness in so many parts of Ire- 
land, it is an ancient record, which, when properly regarded, 
will tend its aid in unfolding antiquity, and in resolving at 
least lorae of the mysteries of generoi philology. 
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PART FIRST. 



the cokstitutiok of the human family or domestic 
circle; ikclttdikg its various cokkexioms and pe- 

CULIAR sanctions ; THE MORAL POWER OF WHICH IT IS 
SUSCEPTIBLE ; WITH THE DANGER AND VANITY OF INTER- 
FERENCE. 

Frieliminary Observations— The Family Constitution — Connexions 
subsisting between the different Branches of the Domestic Con- 
stitution — The Penalty or Punishment of Disobedience or Neglect, 
descending to Posterity — The Blessing connected with Obedience^ 
descending to I*osterity— The Moral Power which is peculiar to 
the Domestic Constitution — The Danger and Vanity of Interference 
with the Domestic Constitution — Concluding Reflections. 



PART SECOND. 

THE UNTRANSFERRABLE OBLIGATIONS AND PECULIAR AD- 
VANTAGES OF THE DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION. 

Obedience and Success contrasted with Negligence and Ruin—The 
Causes of Failure traced to their Source — The Means of Recovery 
and £stablishment<^The Manner of Procedure with regard to a 
Family— Domestic Government — Domestic Devotion — ^Domestic 
Education^ as distinguished from purchased Tuition; the Obli- 
gations to which are not only Indispensable^ but Untransferrable— 
Concluding Address to Christian Parents^ and the Ministers of 
Christ, more especially as the heads of Families. 
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